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Have the Color, Size and 
Point You Want 






You can pick any Parker Fountain 
Pen from the dealer's case—the color, 
the size, and the point you want— 
and he'll change it over to adesk Pen 
inatw ink ling T his< an be done w ith 
he Parker Desk Set only. Thus 
you're not obligated to accept a par- 
ticular pen that comes with the set. 




























With 2 Parker Duofold Jr. Pens, $19.00; 
With 2 Oversize Duofold Pens, $23.00 


The ink is in the Pen 
No inkwells needed on the modern desk now 





Ball and 
Socket 
Action 

















Pens with Oversize Ink Capacity— Non-Breakable Permanite Barrels—25-Year Guaranteed Points 


Produced by Geo. S. Parker, Originator of the Lucky Curve Feed and the Classic Duofold Pen 


NLY in: Parker Fountain Pen Desk 

Sets do the pens lie level (as well as tilt 
and stand upright} and yet remain moist 
with ink, ever ready for writing. 

The absence of such a set until recently is 
about the only thing that has kept the world 
from putting fountain pen sets on every 
modern desk in place of cluttered inkstands., 
We,as others, tried resting the pens in rigid 
upright cups to keep the points from drying. 
But we found that upright pens are in dan- 
ger of every arm that reaches over the desk. 

Besides, men want their pens to lie level 
so the set can be slipped in a drawer at 
close of day and locked up. 

Monthafter month 
we strove to solve 
the problem. We 
built some 15 models, 


‘Duofold Desk Sets 









Then one day our efforts were richly re- 
warded. We devised the Ball-and- Socket 
Holder. And the U.S. Patent Office granted 
us protection. In less than three months a 
waiting world ordered Parker Duofold Desk 
Sets far in excess of our capacity to produce. 

This Parker creation cnables the pens to 
rest at any angle from horizontal to vertical. 
Its action is smooth, its tension self-adjusting. 

No danger cf tipping this set over by an 
accidental blow on the pen. The holder 
would gently move—no harm would come. 

Consider yourself lucky that you've 
waited for this innovation. And lose 
no time in selecting your model 
from the nearest Parker dealer. 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, 
WISCONSIN * OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: NEW 


YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, DALLAS, SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 


Red and Black 
Solor Combinatio 
U. 8. Pat Offee 





ie th 2 P. rker Duo 


size Duofold py $31.54 


Only the Parker Desk Pen 
Lie Level Without Drying 


Out of harm’s way by day—Secure i in your drawer by night y 


©2754 
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Women’s Set, green, blue 
or white base with 1 Parker 
Pastel Pen,$15. Black 
base with Pastel Pen, 
$i2.2 


$9.50 to $35 
Complete with Parker Pens 


Rich Glass Bases every one 
even the sets at $9.50, $10.50 
and $12—complete with Parker 
Pens. And every one as tine an 
ornamentasevergraced aman s 
office or a Woman's writing 
desk 

An attractive GIFT BOX is 
anotherinnovation that you 
can expect with the Parker 
Desk Sets. Write us if anyone 
tries to sell you another instead 


of the Parker 


th 2 Parker Duofold Jr. Pens, $31 
With 2 Oversize Duofold Pens, $ 
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You'll know correct time day or night 


if you rely on these 


Westclox 







BIG BEN 


BLACK BIRD 
$2.50 


GLO-BEN 


~2.2¢ 
HESE luminous dials tell time at 
night as well as in the daylight, be- 
cause the hands and numerals are covered 
with radium composition that glows in the 
dark. You know it’s the correct time, be- 
cause the name “‘ Westclox”’ is on every dial. 
The important thing about a clock 1s 


that you shall be sure that when it calls 


BABY BEN 


$4.50 
you, or when you look at it, it tells you 
the correct time. 

Westclox are made to do that; there are 
nine clocks and two watches that bear 
that famous name; five out of the eleven 
have luminous dials, ranging in price 
from $2.25 to $4.50; plain dials from 


$1.50 to $3.25. 


) 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada; Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


{ Pp» cs on all Westclox are 


conade) 
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NEW... anew pattern in Tudor Plate: lovely as the queen it’s named for: 
Mary Stuart. Proud asa queen in its clear classic outlines... A pattern that the 
bride of October or June will be happy-as-a-queen to live forever-after with .. .! 


Study it on this page... Ask to see it, in its silvery reality, at your dealer’s. 


@ Note that you can get a service for six covers in TUDOR 
PLATE... 29 pieces, in a sapphive-blue chest... for $17.00 
. and TUDOR PLATE #5 guaranteed for 25 years of use. 
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Lhe Trees Said to the Bramble, 


92 By Garet Garrett 


“Come Reigm Over Us” By Garet 


AN is the only 





animal that can 

thinkasif. Hence 

the Arabian 
Nights, the flying carpet, 
the Pyramids, the zodiac, 
the artifacts, discontent, 
utopias and politics. He 
says lo! and the world is 
not there. Or, lo! again 
and he is not there. 

So ends the prologue. 


ZI 

T WAS a filthy night. 

The February harpy had 
lost her wind brats again 
and was running wide in 
the avenues, railing, call- 
ing, tearing her hair, while 
they were brawling in the 
dirty cross streets. At 
Washington Square, un- 
mindful of this, stood a 
tall human figure with a 
reddish intellectual beard, 
looking back through Fifth 
Avenue. He was straining 
his faculties to seize the 
apparitional meaning of 
that view. 

Reality made visible by 
illusion; the unreality of 
appearances, of the things 
we see. That was his 
thought. Metaphysical 
stuff. He had conceived 
the possibility of revealing 
it to the senses by some 
simple astonishing word 
image that should dissolve 
the deceptions of contrast 
and reduce any two objects 
to a common relation. 
What followed in logic 
would be thereby made 
evident. Idea the only 
substance. All seeming, all 
sensations, all thinking as 
but aspects, movements 
and shadows of one in- 
finitely extravagant idea. 
Not to be mystically be- 

















lieved. No. To be proved 
as a physical fact, me- 
chanically perfect, like 
relativity. Did not Einstein see relativity, as Newton saw gravity, first with the eyes? 

Almost he could touch it with his senses—almost. Yet his great thesis was stuck. It 
had not moved a line all day. The wind seeking her brats and he, Angus Phlyn Fitzjerald, 
who knew all things in the literature of ten languages, wanting a word image! 

As he stood there, trampling his mind, trying to think of nothing in order that 
something might think of itself, by the method of the imagists whom he despised, an 
idea in the form of some hard substance entered his eye, another in the form of an alley 
cat walked through his legs in the figure eight, a third in the form of an old woman with a 
tin cup on her bosom presented herself before him holding out ideas in the guise of lead 


He Was Bent Over, Brushing Himself Angrily With a Pocket Broom 


picked up the bread. As she took it from him she looked 
bent over, brushing himself angrily with a pocket broom. 





H#. J MOWAT 


pencils, and another in the 


shape of a wind urchir 
started off with his hat 
With a Greek oath he 
turned and took up |} 
way, which lay diagonal 


across the square. 

He walked as one who 
knew the neighborhood, 
looking at nothing. Turr 
ing into Jones Street, he 
did not see the idea that 
passed him, hesitated, 
then made after him to 
ask a question. Physical 
irritation, above the dis 
pleasure he had taken 
against his mind, made him 
politely ferocious. The 
wind just then had become 
offensive in a personal 
manner. 

A little girl with a long 
loaf of bread held baby- 
wise was running before it 
with her head down. Sud- 
denly she veered to miss a 
barrel of kindling wood 
that stood on the sidewalk 
to mark a fuel vender’s 
cellar. It went over, spill- 
ing just in front of her 
She was agile and should 
have got round it safely 
What wrecked her was a 
loop of twine that slipped 
itself from one of the 
kindling-wood bundles and 


lassoed her feet. 





Fitzjerald and the mar 





wishing to accost him were 
coming against e wit 
walking rapidly in the 


middle of the street They 


were almost abreast as the 


girl fell headlong, castir 
the loaf of bread He 
body tripped Fitzjerald 


his legs tripped the othe: 


man, and they all went 


down in a heap. 





zjerald was the first 


| lf } } 
He lifted the cl 


and tried her on her feet 


Seeing she was unhurt, he 


‘ 


T 


left her standing and 
at the other man. He was 
hen she looked up at the 


} 


taller man with a scowl that changed slowly to a friendly grin. He neither spoke nor 
smiled, but gave her cap a tug, as he might have thought either to straighten it or 
to settle it tighter, then turned her by the shoulders until she was true on the wind again 
and let her go. As he came about on his own course the other man stood facing him. 


“Is this the only Jones Street in New York?”’ he asked. 


“ 





Isn’t one enough?”’ Fitzjerald answered and went straight on. He uttered the words 


with a rumbling growl. That was his natural voice. But his manner was offensive, and 








all the worse for being oblique and impersonal. The 
smaller man, at first astonished, reacted with resentment. 
He quickened his steps to catch up, and then, as they 
walked rapidly along side by side, he twisted his body 
around and tilted his face at Fitzjerald. His chin was 
thrust out, both hands were clenched, one still holding the 
pocket broom, which he had forgotten; and he hissed 


through his teeth: 
“As one species to another, it was a civil question.” 
Fitzjerald regarded him with sudden interest. ‘“‘Civil- 
y,” he said, “‘is 


it ’ 
an attribute of the 


railing were not missint. It was not otherwise distin- 
guished, unless by having curtains at the three second- 
story windows. The lower windows were bare. 

Fitzjerald entered this house without knocking. The 
terrier person followed him in and closed the door behind 
them. 

The hallway was scarcely more than a vestibule, twice 
the width of the staircase that took off abruptly. The 
floor was bare and much walked over, but the stairway, 
clean and white, had a rich carpet tread and the railing 





pecies ass.’ 

His manner, al- 
though even more 
offensive than be- 
fore, had changed 
For as they looked 
at each other a 
Celtic sign ap- 
peared between 
them. Extremely 
unlike as_ types, 
and by reason of 
that 
mortally 
nistic, still both 
Irish and 


unlikeness 


antayo- 


were 
therefore related 
in a manner too 
subtle for non- 
Celtic understand- 
ing. Further 
offense, if any, 
would be personal 
and so intended. 
That was the dif- 
And this 
was a kind of rec- 


ference. 


ognition that gave 
the smaller man a 
sense of satisfac- 
tion 

“Tt was a civil 
question,” he re- 
peated. 

“Your mother, 
for all her sins, 
had a sense of 
humor,” said Fitz- 
jerald. 

“A civil ques- 
tion,’” said the 
other, doggedly 
gaining the point. 

“It had that 
grand merit,” said 


Fitzjerald. “‘What 
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chance encounter with a body who turns out to be of some 
importance. Fitzjerald did recognize the name; it had been 
running in newspaper headlines for several months. But he 
neither paused nor spoke. From the top of the stairway he 
glanced down. Mr. Capuchin was brushing himself again. 


mu 


N THE room Fitzjerald entered on the second floor 

were three women and five men, all but one seated in 
various postures at a long refectory table of beautiful 
medieval 
reproduced by 
craftsmen in the 
shop below. The 
linen upon it was 
craft-woven. The 
candles that 
lighted it were in 
iron holders, hand- 
wrought. Around 
it, instead of 
chairs, were 
benches of the 
same design, each 
one long enough 
for two to sit on 
At the head of the 
board, sideways to 
it, was Jae] Saint- 
Leon. She had 
finished eating and 
was smoking a 
cigarette through 
a long blue tube 
held in a clenched 
hand. Her elbow 
rested on the table 
and her forearm 
was rigidly verti 
cal; when she 
thought of the cig- 
arette, she moved 
her head to react 
it. Otherwise than 
in this arm her 
body seemed quite 
relaxed. She was 
gazing idly through 
her smoke at the 


design, 


second figure on 
her right. 
That was a 


spherical little 
man with small 
features in a large 
face and an im- 
mense head, per- 
fectly bald. He 








then?” 


‘Is it?” 
‘It’s the only Jones Street I ever heard of.” 
They ‘vere still walking, never having paused at all. 
The smaller man put his little broom away, saying, 
There’s some mistake. I mu-t have both the street and 
the number wrong.” 
‘I suggest you have the city wrong,” said Fitzjerald. 
This mocking the other ignored, saying aloud to him- 
If, “Jones Street,”” and giving the number. 
‘‘We're just at it,” said Fitzjerald with a slight increase 
“The name here,"’ he added, “‘is Saint-Leon.” 


9 


Miss Jael Saint-Leon? 


of interest 

** Miss, is it? 

**Perfect.”’ 

*‘Isn’t she supposed to be very rich?” 

“T’ve known it to be alleged,” said Fitzjerald. 

“*Why does she live in a street like this?”’ 

** Maybe because it’s the only Jones Street there is. I'll 
ask her.’ 

On that Fitzjerald turned abruptly, crossed the side- 
walk and mounted some steps to the door of a very 
old house. To the right of it was a house let to a junk 
dealer who used it as it was. Another to the left, on the 
corner, had been made over on the ground level, with plate- 





ass windows and a chamfered front entrance newly 
ted; it was used as a shop. Opposite was a walk-up 





tenement with the fire escapes in front, now presenting a 
much less untidy appearance than usual, because such of 
the lares and penates as the wind had not run off with had 
On one side of the tenement was an 
abandoned livery stable and on the other a board-of-health 


been snatched inside 


dispensary 

You could not have passed the old house without notic- 
ing that the door and window frames were painted, that 
the steps were clean, and that the brass knobs on the hand 





was of polished dark wood. At the right was a door bear- 
ing a cardboard sign: 
JOINING 
TURNING 
CARVING 
Opp HANDICRAFTS 
WALK IN 


That would account for the fact that the lower windows 

were uncurtained. The first floor was a workshop. Be- 
yond this door, against the wall, were two wooden effigies, 
Dutch sailors, three-quarters lifesize, such as once were a 
variation upon the tobacconist’s wooden Indian sign. 
From their weathered appearance it was evident they 
were true trophies of that time and manner. Here they 
served as coat holders. Men’s coats were hanging on their 
arms and men’s hats sat carelessly upon their heads. 
Against the other wall, hanging free by a chain from the 
ceiling, was a fire gong such as one may see in small vil- 
lages—a steel band, five feet in diameter, weighing at least 
an eighth of a ton; and hanging by a chain to the wall was 
a small machinist hammer to beat it with. The only light 
was from a brass ship’s lantern swinging high over the 
first step of the stairway. From above came the sound of 
men’s and women’s voices mingling —cultivated voices. 

Fitzjerald stood for a moment before the wooden sail- 
ors; as there was no place left for his coat, he threw it over 
the banister and started up, thereby pointedly casting off 
what he had let in after him. 

**My name is Capuchin,” the man announced. He said 
it reliantly and with an air of not being magnanimous. He 
expected his name to be recognized; also he expected the 
tall, superior person to be surprised at the sound of it, and 
a little embarrassed, as one who has behaved badly in a 


They Tatked All Night and the Freemen's League Was Born at Dawn 





was eating and had 
no perception of 
lesser things. His face hung low over his plate and he 
made murmuring, cajoling sounds to his food, as if it 
were alive. Doctor Rabba, writer of histories. He had 
written scores of them—histories of the world, of religion, 
of races, of science, and lately, in ten volumes, a history 
of history—all perfectly sound and empty. He was a 
prodigious hack containing millions of facts. He had no 
fame at all on the literary plane. One of his several 
pseudonyms was better known than his own name. His 
recreation was a passionate interest in talk of revolution. 
He was useful in this company as a self-reciting encyclo- 
pedia, and was neglected as all encyclopedias are. To 
the conversation he had nothing but historical facts to 
contribute; and as everyone had leazned not to start 
that torrent, and as he was too shy to break it unasked, 
his role was that of listener, which was very agreeable, 
for very often the talk was about revolution. 

He had, however, one amusing office. When the myster 
ous power had been present that did sometimes lift them 
high above theip cynicism, their boredom, their sophist 
cated despair, their weariness of facts, and when th: 
human instrument of this power, usually a visitor, had 
revealed a vision of perfectible man living in a perfect 
state—a state of nature, perhaps—delivered from kis 
wicked institutions, there came after the climax always an 
embarrassing moment. There was no curtain; no way of 
theatrical exit. There they sat staring helplessly at one 
another. Then it was Doctor Rabba who let them down. 

They would hear him say in the gentle voice in which he 
addressed his food, “‘ Massacre! Massacre! A little blood. 
It is ugly. It is soon over. They are not so many after 
all. You laugh. It is history. I know.’”” A moment later 
he, too, would laugh and look around with merry eyes. 
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Be yond Doctor Rabba sat Dwind, a Socialist teacher of 
economics in the Lothian College, which Jael Saint-Leon 
supported. His eyelids were thin but very tired, and he 
lifted his head to see ’ 
anemi-* 


The wonder was that a person so 
could think so fiercely. He had 

books and was the leading exponent of the doctrine in 

the country. He talked little, made an 

sound. He appeared to be the only one listening t 


written many 
irritated 
Grin- 
ling, opposite, who was saying there was no such thing as 


and 


true American liberalism. Grinling was a Harvard man, 
under thirty-five, who toyed with the heroic notion of dis- 
recommending his country by cutting off from it. 
acted 
as associate editor of a weekly journal of radical opinion; 
he was a brilliant 


imself 
Meanwhile, holding that chastisement in reserve, he 
writer. 

At the end of the table, aloof, with much upright hair, 
was a young man named Semicorn. He had been lumber- 
jack, hobo, editor of an I. W. W paper in Seattle 
Having served a term in the Federal prison at Leavenworth 
for seditious utterances in wartime, he came to New York 
and appeared at the Lothian College. To his surprise he 
was seized to the heart of a distinguished group of people 
who thought it monstrous in principle that one should be 
punished for any political utterance whatever, and had 
organized a society, with funds, offices, counsel, agents 
and publicity experts, for the jealous protection of free 
speech. Among them was a rich man who undertook to 
see that the young man Semicorn, their instance and hero, 
should want for nothing. a little timid 
among high foreheads, and awed by the company in which 
he flourished, perhaps because he could not talk without 
He made his patrons 
almost as uncomfortable as they made him. 

The fifth man, the only one not at the board, was De 
Grouse, second son of a banker by an ancient line. It was 
supposed that in him the family talent had failed. At 
east it was that he turned contemptuously from the money 
trade and preferred the life of a literary artist. He evolved 
an obscure, precious manner of writing and found some 


new 


He was serious, 


getting red and losing his grammar 


vogue for it in magazines of that taste. He was musical, 
and wrote at first about music, then about literature and 


at length about life. His judgments, embossed, cold and 
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intricately strange, were all alike, becauss 


not in the thing but in his own sensations about it. He was 


content to have turned out to be a rosy 


, waxy, abdominal 


man, still young. He was at this moment reclining ba 


ward on a couch, his short legs crossed, one har 
trousers pocket, the other, because of the ring, tying paim 
down and a little spread at his side Dividing him at the 


equator was a fine gold chain 
The two women, besides Jael, were near her at the head 


of the table. The one on her right, her secretary and cor 


stant companion, was Miss Lillibridge 


Fitzjerald once asked Jael in the hearing of a large nr 


pany, including the object of his remark, ¥ it 
the world, she had taken to be her henchwomar 
so alarmingly distractive 

Jael answered, “‘ Yes, isn’t she pretty! sone is my hair 
shirt 


Miss Lillibridge was perfectly oblivious. Ev 





was embarrassed and Fitzjerald was deeply sorry, for they 
all knew what Jael meant 
that she had not. 

The other woman was a Russian, a refugee, Princess 


had everything 


Her satellite Zz 


Somebody, whose name no one could pronounce or spell 


1} 


twice the same way. The remedy was to call her madame, 
with a strong French accent, and that did very well. She 
was tall, very thin and spoke only in a fever of excitement, 
no matter what the subject was. She had come to her 
English in a roundabout manner, through German and 
French, and made the sound “zee” for “th” 
Voluble, yet she might be silent through an entire evening, 
merely turning her hot black eyes quickly from one speaker 
to another, maybe not listening at all, just gazing. Her 
experiences had been melodramatic, some in her imagina- 

She got them mixed up. She had 
If she forgot to say she had been shot 


incurably 


tion and some really. 
faced a firing squad. 

and left there for dead and was reminded of the omission 
by one who had heard it before, she would say, ‘‘Oh, 
zat ozer time,” and go right on. She had killed a man. 
She got part way out of Russia on a troop train, riding with 
the soldiers, and walked the rest of it. Many times she 
had slept in the trenches. Having, somehow, some money, 
she kept a very nice apartment uptown. It was never 


yes; 
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the convention of conduct here mans a 
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Having made his little ceremor y wit af ‘ 
“Hello, Lillibridge. Good evening, madame and passe 
around to a row of copper pots on a warming table agair 
the far wall. At the end of the warming table was another 
with plates, silver, and so on. Each guest helped himself 
to food, of which there was a great : ndance, excellent 
always ready. A man that might be called a butler, wear 
ing a sack suit, appeared from time to time bringing water 
and pieces of liner r to remove w was no lo 
wanted 

Fitzjerald helped hims¢ ‘ generously, brought 
plate to the table, and sat between ‘ niing and madame 

“No new thing, Jael,”’ he said, speaking for the firs 
time. “I'll ask you a question. Som«e isked it of me 
Why do you live in Jones Street? Here Like t 

Jael regarded him thoughtfully 

‘“*Well, Mr. Father Confessor,” she ‘why do I?’ 


Continued on Page 66 











“That Person,’’ He Said, ‘“‘That—That Hollyhock, With No Provocation But His Own Bad 





Nature, Has Been Insulting Me Ever Since We Met in the Stree 

















HIS letter is addressed to His Majesty the 
President of the northern part of the United 

States, including parts of Ohio, and sent to the 
fish hatchery of the state of New York, at White Pines. 


DUBLIN, Ireland, late in August, in the year ’26, 
during the reign of President Cosgrave. 


My Dear Mr. President—if I may call you dear 
without raising the enmity of too many of the quali- 
fied voters of Cuckooland: I havent written you for 
some time. I knew you were busy fishing and worry- 
ing with Al Smith, so I had enough consideration for 
your feelings not to bother you even with a few trifles 
such as our Foreign Policy. I heard about the Fish you 
caught and sold to the Museum. Keep the old Economy 
measures and advertisement going as long asit will last. I 
am glad you invited Al up there to the camp, because there 
is nothing that shows to the world what a polyglot nation 
America is more than the mingling of the East Side of New 
York and the west side of Vermont. 

Al is a good boy and the longer you know him the better 
you will like him. You and Al kinder put me in mind of 
each other. "Course, you are up earlier in the morning, 
but he is up later at night. Al can stay awake tili twelve 
o'clock and never bat an eye. 

Well, I guess by the time this reaches you, you will have 
brushed al} the Chiggers and Fleas and Mosquitoes off of 
you, and are back in the White House with nothing to 
worry you but Farmers and Democrats. If it had been 
me, President, I believe I would have stayed up there all 
year 

And by the way, while you were picking out places 
to spend a summer vacation, did you ever receive a com- 
munication from the Commercial Club of Claremore, Okla- 
homa? I toid them to write you and I gave them your 
iddress. They just about lost it, that’s about what hap- 
pene d. 

Well, if you think you can ever stand another vacation, 
why, there is a part of the Country that I would like to see 
you get interested in. There is nobody got a Camp there, 
but everybody has houses. We havent got any Wall-eyed 
Pike, but we got some of the best Buffalo Catfish in the 
world in the Verdigris River. I will stake you to my place 
right where I was born, just twelve miles out of Clare- 
more. It’s Just run down and old enough that it will 
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Germany, the Winner of the 


Last War, is About the Only One That is Not Looking for Trouble 


remind you of Vermont. I will get a special dispensation 
from the authorities of Rogers County, so they won't 
bother vou, because you will be the first Republican that 
ever slept in the House, and | will have to fix with the 
Game Laws for protection. It’s a typical White House, 
for I just had it whitewashed two years ago, figuring on 
John W. Davis taking it. But owing to circumstances over 
which he had no control, why, that fell through. 

Now I will-enumerate a few of the advantages that 
Oklahoma, and especially Claremore, hold over the rest of 
the United States. In the first place you will be bothered 
by no Governors. If Trapp or his successor, either one, try 
to get in, I have a sign up on the bob-wire gate at the 
section line: Nothing Allowed in That Will Interfere 
With the Work or Scare the Animals. So you won’t be 
obliged to be nice to anybody for courtesy’s sake; and 
then, too, you won’t be bothered with Politicians. Okla- 
homa is so far away that a Politician can’t pay his way 
that far. Nobody can afford the trip but a Statesman, and 
the road from town out is so bad that even he will get cis- 
couraged before he gets there, and turn around and go 
back. 

Now I am not located on a bootlegging route from Can- 
ada. The best you can get there is just home-talent stuff. 
But the Boys have had a lot of practice making it, for 
Oklahoma has always been dry—certainly I am laughing. 
What did you think I was doing?—and on account of our 
years of experience I don’t want it to be considered in the 
nature of egotism, but they do say we build it better than 
anybody. I can show you stills there 100 years old. It’s 
a tradition with us; it’s not a get-rich-quick industry. We 
take pride in the quality, not the price. 

Now if this description interests you in the way of a 
summer place, why, I can have it fixed so you won't have 
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to come through St. Louis 
on the way out, which is an 
inducement. If you decide 
to take it, I wish you would 
either take it this summer 
or next summer. I wouldent like to make any 
deal with you on it later than ’28. 

Now I hate to inject any business of a personal 
nature into any of our communications, but what 
I have suggested above is for the good of all con- 
cerned; for you must realize that Oklahoma is a 
doubtful State in the next election, the same as 
New York is. 

Well, I will stop and get this off; I want to have 
it catch the boat. 

Will drop you a line in a couple more days if I 
have nothing else to do. 

Watch the farmers with half of one eye, Lowden with 
the other half and Borah with the entire remaining 


other eye. ; . 9s mn 
Your little “cottage” in Europe, 


WILLIE ROGERS. 


fe = 1 a a 
Weenie Cuiuen. Cork, Ireland, August 26. 
Dear Mr. Coolidge: My job is, of course, to find out all 

I can and report to you. The reason I have not reported 

lately is because I havent found out anything much lately, 

and I am not like a lot of people to bother you when I 

really have nothing to take up with you but your time. 

Well, I have been gathering up a lot of facts and I am 
just about in shape to report. I have the biggest news for 
you that I have had since I have been your little Shack 
in Europe. You know, of course, or perhaps you have had 
it hinted to you, that we stand in Europe about like a 
Horse Thief. Now I want to report to you that that is .ot 
so. It is what you call at Amherst, “‘erroneous.’’ We don’t 
stand like a Horse Thief abroad. Whoever told you we 
did is flattering us. We don’t stand as good as a Horse 
Thief. They knew what you were sore at them for. 

Now I have been in all kinds of Countries—about all 
they have over here, if somebody don’t come along with 
self-determination for small nations and carve out a couple 
of dozen more. But I have looked them all over. Now you 
will have people coming back over there tell you that it is 
not so that we are in bad. 

They get their information from people who are trying 
to be polite to them. But you just get to talking serious 
over here, and let an argument start, and you will mighty 
soon see the old feeling crop out. 

But here is what I want to write you about, and the 
thing that you never hear mentioned or even thought of. 


By WILL ROGERS 
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Everybody talks about how we are hated it is to con 
versation in Europe what Prohibition has been at home 
Well, when the discussion would gradually come to the 
Shylocks, as we had been christened, why, I would just 
casually, of course, admit that we were a band of high- 
binders, and were just waiting to get England or France 
up a back alley and knock ’em in the head and get what 
little they had left; and while they were discussing jubi- 
lantly the subject of our unpopularity I would, in order to 
keep up the conversation and not change the subject, just 
nonchalantly remark, “‘ Will you enumerate to me, in their 
natural order, the number of Nations that you people can 
call bosom friends?” 

Well, they had never thought of that; but when you 
insist on a count, he finds that he not only could enu- 
merate them on his fingers but he could count them on 
his fingers if he had been unfortunate enough to have 
both arms off. 

These Guys over here are so busy celebrating our un- 
popularity that they don’t stop to look around to see how 
they stand themselves. So don’t let them stampede you, 
Cal, with our unpopularity. We have become so unpopu- 
lar that we are as bad off as every other Nation. If you 
can find me one Nation in Europe that has a real down-to- 
earth, sincere regard for any other Nation, I will jump out 
of the top of the Washington Monument and see if Jackie 
Coogan can catch me as I fall. 

I have purposely looked for combinations that were 
friendly toward each other, and I have yet to find any 
two that wasent at heart ready to pounce on each other 
if they thought they could get away with it—unless it 
was Latvia up toward the Arctic Ocean and Madagascar 
down in the Indian Ocean. They, perhaps, have no par- 
ticular grievance against each other, but they will have as 
soon as they find out where each other are. 

France and England think just as much of each other as 
two rival bands of Chicago Bootleggers. Gloating over our 
unpopularity is the only thing they have ever agreed on per- 
fectly. Just by the luck of the draw they happened to be 
paired together in the last war, but they been fighting each 

other for over a thou- 
. sand years. Waterloo 
‘ane . will be remembered 


~~ as longer than any debt. 
ar, Italy went to bat on 
Serf) 
“4 
~N 
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the side of France in the last Series, but 
that was just because Austria was on the 
If it hadent been for that, 
they would have just pitched up a dollar 
to see what side to go in on A Frenc} 

man and an Italian love each other just 
about like Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Spain and France have the same regard 
for each other as Fort Worth and Dallas. 

Spain feels that they fought the Riffs 
for four years and then France come in 
and got all the best land at the settle 
ment 

tussia hates everybody so bad it would 
take her a week to pick out the one she 
hates most. Poland israrin’ to fight some- 
body so bad that they just get up and 
punch themselves in the jaw. They 
can’t make up their minds whether to 
jump on Russia, Germany, or go up 
and annex Lithuania. Turkey has been 
laying off three months now without 
any war, and Peace is just killing them. 
You can’t even pass out of the south 
of Russia into Rumania. Bulgaria 
is feeding an Army and deriving no 
benefits from it whatever. 

Greece has some open time that they 
are trying to fillin. They will take on 
anybody but Turkey; they are about 
cured of them. Czecho-Slovakia is a 
new country, and they feel that a war 
would just about give them the proper 
prestige and tradition that a Nation 
should have in future to point to. 
Japan is filling up Chinese Manchuria 
with Japs and copping it away from 
China so fast that Russian interests 
are menaced there; and Russia is doing all they can to 
populate that end of Russia with Emigrants, for they 
know that sooner or later these two will have to tangle. 

Mussolini is raising five hundred thousand children 
every year, and needs somewhere to stake ’em out. He 


opposite side 


will have to have somewhere sometime, but Nations are 
so civilized nowadays that they won’t think of selling 
each other land like individuals do. No, they must be 
made to go out and fight for it. France and England 
have enough colonies that they could sell Italy, on long- 
term payments, all the land she would ever need, and 
besides, make an alliance with her in the bargain; but no, 





All We Have to Do to Get In Bad is Just to Start Out on What We Think is a Gocd-:Samaritan Mission 


If You See Some Guy That Looks Like He is Going Off te Some Convention 


or to Attend Something, Will You Kindly Take a Granite Bowider From the 
Otd Vermont Hillside and Dent it on His Bean? 


that’s not done. Once you get a piece land you n 
hang onto it whether you use it or not. So that mear 
Italy sooner or later has got to go out and fight for 
They won't do it now because this Guy is too wise, | 


he will when he thinks they are 1 
Portugal would like to join somebody in a war 
make them forget their own troublk H 


Continued on Page 170 
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BIT of luck happened to Mrs. 
Weldon just at a time when 
yt consolation was indicated 
on the part of Providence—her 
only remaining husband died. She 
was doubly a widow, with all the 
widowly emoluments 
“‘Which goes to prove that there 
is an eye on us, after all,”’ she told 
her stepdaughter piously, “and that 
we ought to go to church more 
‘ lly in English com- 
munities. The English take religion 
They were progress- 
ing by gradual stages 
from Biarritz to Eng- 
land, where the younger 
lady intended to marry 
Sir Harry Congers, al- 
though the baronet was 





seriously. 


as yet presumably una- 
ware of these intentions; 
and not wanting to be 
obvious about it, and 
also desiring to refresh 
acquaintance with Brit- 
ish atmosphere, the two 
were pausing at Inter- 
laken, in a certain hotel 
above the town much 
frequented between sea- 
sons by middle-aged 
gentry wishing to get 
the London fog out of 
their lungs and the 
heavy London dinner 
parties out of their sys- 
tems. 

Emily always found 
Switzerland, and partic- 
ularly Interlaken, de- 
pressing despite its 
beauty; but she felt 
that it might be a good 
preparation for her fu- 
ture career as Lady 
Emily Congers. She had 
not been often in Eng- 
land; never socially; for 
although the Weldons 
had made some cordial 
English acquaintances ‘ 
here and there, in 
stinct--or was it her 
wise father? — had 
warned her that travel- 
ing acquaintances were 
not always so cordial 
upon the native heath. 

She felt the need of 
studying Sir Harry’s 
ympatriots at closer 
range before attempting 
their fastness. 
‘*T believe,” said Mrs. 
Weldon, wiping her eyes 
over her lawyer’s letter—cautiously, for their make-up 
came off easily— ‘that the time has come for me to join the 
English church. Therector—or is he called the chaplain? 
seems so sympathecic! He is lonely himself, he tells me.” 
Better keep off the clergy, Suzanne,”’ advised her step- 
daughter impartially. ‘‘ This one has a married look—they 
ire usually lonely. Why waste your time?” 

She sighed a little at the thought of having to invade 
England under the wgis of Suzanne. If only her step- 
mother’s hair were not quite so auburn, her taste in dress 
not so naive! Suzanne was not of those who lack “the 

ourage of color on the wing.” 
| suppose,”’ the girl suggested carelessly, “you will be 
putting on black for Mr. Blodgett?’’ Mrs. Weldon en- 
yyed mourning, and it toned her down a good deal. 
Do you think that would be proper?” 

Considering the money he had left her, quite apart from 
the settlements at the time of her divorce, Emily felt that 
it would be a rather suitable compliment. She said, ‘Or 
perhaps half mourning, mamma. White linings to things, 
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She Loved to Think 
of the Pyrenees, 
Esteban'’s Country; 
and With This 


Bg: 


‘ 


\ Boy She Found Her« 
self Thinking Aloud 


’ 


“No amethysts?’’ Mrs. Weldon had recently bought 
some very good ones. 

But Emily was firm—no amethysts. Purple had its 
dangers in the hands of Suzanne. ‘If you are to pay Mr. 
Blodgett the courtesy of mourning for him at all, I think 
he is entitled to strict black and white. Really, that will 
was very generous.” 

“Wasn't it?”’ sighed the late Mrs. Blodgett. ‘But 
there never was anything of the tightwad about Charley. 
If you wanted a cocktail, he ordered a tray of them, in case 
you might want another. That’’—she sighed again—‘‘is 
what I calla man! Not that I mean to make any invidious 
distinctions against your father, dearest; only, you would 
hardly describe him in just that way, now would you? 
You'd say of Archibald Weldon, ‘There is what I call a 
gentleman—a perfect gentleman.’”’ 

His daughter winced. ‘‘Hardly as bad as that. But I 
know, of course, what you mean. People do seem to 
have married my father more for his personal distinction 
than for his sterling qualities. Just as, I suppose, they 
will marry me.” 
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“They'd better be at 
it then,”’ remarked her 
stepmother tartly. She 
occasionally suspected 
the girl of laughing at 
her; nor had she quite 
forgiven her for drag- 
ging them away from 
Biarritz in the midst of 
a little affair with the 
hotel director there. 
“The Pyrenees don’t 
seem to have agreed 
with you this time, 
Emily,’’ she added; 
‘you seem lassé and 
rather sallow.” 

Do broken hearts, the 
girl wondered, make one 
sallow? She grinned at 
herself a little. 
Thwarted ambitiun was 
the better name for her 
malady. To have let 
herself go over a pictur- 
esque ineligible, to have 
torn herself by main 
strength out of his 
arms—and then to have 
discovered that he was 
perhaps the most eli- 
gible of the lot! It was 
enough, she thought, to 
put any girl a bit off her 
color. 

‘“*“Suzanne,’’ she 
asked, unconscious of 
the wistfulness in her 
voice, ‘do you remem- 
ber how you felt when 
Mr. Blodgett—er—de- 
fected?” 

“Po £7 Wet, 
rather!’”’ There was a 
salutary frankness be- 
tween these two com- 
panions in adventure 
“TI felt limp as one of 
those dolls—the sort 
strung on rubber, you know—when the snap 
goes out of the elastic. Slightly nauseated, too,”’ 
she added reminiscently, ‘from the shock. You 
know, he’d caught me getting kissed by one of 
his friends. Fancy! As if any pretty woman 
isn’t likely to get kissed by her husband’s friends! I like 
attentions, of course—who doesn’t? But that’s not saying 
I wouldn’t rather have been kissed by Charley Blodgett 
than by any other man I knew—at the time. Later 
Well, a woman’s a fool to sit around waiting for any man 
to come back to her; men aren’t that way. ‘If Charley’s 
going to be such a dog in the manger,’ I said to myself, ‘ be- 
grudging a person any little innocent affection that comes 
her way, why, I’ll show him how much I care!’ And I 
showed him. The only way to get what you want in this 
world’’—she voiced her little philosophy of life for one 
who needed philosophy—‘“‘is to stop wanting it.” 

Emily remembered that. Experience, even other people’s 
experience, has its value; she must take pains thereafter 
to be as indifferent as she seemed. But she felt for this 
trivial, foolish, innately vulgar creature an odd stab of 
pity. Did they suffer their little sufferings, too—the feather- 
weights? It seemed to her one souvenir of the affair with 
Esteban, this new capacity for pity; pity for herself, for 
other women, for her futile, vain father; for all the poor, 
grasping, groping hands that reach out so confidently for 
what is theirs, and find themselves full of nothingness. 

Suzanne was again complimenting the eye of Providence 
on its discernment, just when her clothes were in tatters, 
bleached to rags by that terrible Biscay sun. ‘And it 
wouldn’t have been possible to get decent mourning 
anywhere in the south of Europe, they mourn so elabo- 
rately. Would you mind, darling, if we hurried on to Paris 
now and got my fittings before those Americans have 
picked over all the new models?”’ Having lived for some 
years abroad, Suzanne naturally resented Americans. 

But Emily let her go on to Paris alone, preferring to 
stay in Interlaken as long as possible with a friend who 
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was ill there, on the porch of a little chalet overlook ing the 


hotel tennis courts. Strange, she thought, what a fatal 
attraction she seemed to have for people who were of no 
use to her 


She 


elderly spinsters, fat old mer 
had been aware of ¢ 


, sick persons 


yes eagerly following her from 


this porch whenever she appeared on the courts; rather 
more reckless of her game than usual, less 
win from 
Tennis seemed, after pelota, h: 


careful to 


her adversaries, even when they were men 





dly worth while; a game 


No woman, she thought with an 


for curates and women. g] 


oddly feminine pride, could ever play ta 

Once, as she passed, a husky voice called down to her 
from the porch: “Girl! I say, g-girl! Would you ever 
have time to come up and talk to a fellow?” 

She gave a brief, smiling nod, and presently appeared in 
the room behind him, whence she dismissed the nurse who 
tried to intercept her. 

““No, your patient’s not asleep. And if he is, I’ll wake 
him,” she said. “I dare say he’s tired of being asleep.” 

The patient chuckled over it until he choked. “Watkins 
out-Watkined!”’ he remarked joyously. ‘‘American, of 
course! I was wondering; but only an American could 
have handled my nurse.”’ 

“She looks rather a bully,” commented Emily. ‘Why 
do you have her?” 

The boy, whose name was John Wallace 
me Wally” 
nurse; she has you, and during good behavior only. 
that I mean to 
complain. The 


‘but they call 
explained that you do not have an English 
‘Not 
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declined surlily to haggle and to comp! 
fashion of the and Italian neighbors Why, she 


thought, the Swiss natives cannot even sing —they yode 


r Frenct 





barbarous noise. And over al! the Jungfrau presiding ir 
i white apron like a neat Swiss housewife, among other 
mountains glittering with cleanliness, aloof, unfriend 


nothing subtle and alluring about the Ji 
The Wal y boy laugt ed o. 
“‘I know; it’s all about as grim and bright and sanitary asa 
hospital « But it’s 
good. Where else can a crock like me get enough air for his 
half a lung?”’ 
She told him of 
La Rhune, the Canigou, capricious, laughing, 
southern mountains, sweet and moody as spoiled w 





orridor so expensive that it must be 


other knew 


mountains 


darkling 





covering their breasts with robes of blossom, shrouding 


their high heads in mantillas of mist; valle 
sun loved to linger and the wind blew softly, straight from 
Africa; where the snow came tumbling down in 
waterfalls, so that the air was always full of the music of 
it, and of little bells, and of bees. She loved to think of the 
Pyrenees, Esteban’s country; and with this boy she found 
herself thinking aloud. 

He looked away from her when she had finished. “‘Some- 
thing rather wonderful must have happened to you there.” 

“Yes,” she answered after a moment; and told him 
about that too. It was almost like talking to someone who 
was not present. 





"ys where the 


eager 





family provide 
Nurse Watkins, as 
they provide Swit- 
zerland and the 
chalet and every- 
thing; and it’s a 
whole lot better 
than a sanitarium. 
Ever try one?”’ 
Emily had not. 
Looking at the 
boy’s flushed, hol 
cheeks, the 
brilliant pathos of 


low 


his eyes, she won- 





dered where the 
family was, and 
asked him. 

“Oh, it’s only 


cousins,” he ex- 


plained, “‘and an 
uncle of sorts. 
Very busy in Wall 
Street.” 

“*T see,”’ said the 
girl gently. It 
struck her that 
here was one as 
much alone in the 
world as herself, if 
not more so. 
Again that incon- 
venient pity 
stirred. 

This was the 
sort of thing that 
made Switzerland 
so depressing, no 
doubt—the hard, 
bright air, the 
Swiss cross flying 
everywhere, 
gestive of anabu- 
and Red 
Cross stations; the 
neat little chalets, 
with sleeping 





sug- 


lances 


porches, all for 
rent, cheerfully 
trimmed with 
potted plants— al- 
ways potted; they 
never seemed a 
native growth; the 
cold impersonal 
service in the ho- 
tels, like hospital 
attendance; the 
sales people in the 
souvenir shops, 
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a certain Doyisn Chivairy wv et ig 
ladies in distress. He ever t ire whet t 
regard Emily as huntress or te 
‘The modern girl certainly know w to take care of 
herself!’ he chuckled admiringly, over an account of how 
she had managed to postpone a too pressing r t 
fully with dots of roug 
| appened to be aging 
which gave her time for the necessar estigations 
“One learns,”’ said Emily Besides, I was coached f 


it by a careful parent, who saw that there were only tw 


ways of acquiring power in the world—to work for it or t 
marry it—and chose for | 
Oh, yes, I 


lesser of two e' 


re of myself. The 


s child the 
a manage to také 
juestion is, shall I be able to provide f 


ture 


r myself a fu 
I am accustomed?’ 

‘You will be 

able to do 
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who knew nothing eee 
f the social nossi- 


bilities of carter, 


The Oitd Woman's Eyes Never Wavered From Her During This Confession. 
Once They Showed a Faint Flicker of Amusement 


Once They Gleamed Angrily; 
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Guns Were Dragged to the High Paras 
pets by Brute Man Power 


LL Hope Abandon, Ye Who Enter 

Here! 

Time and the knives of sou- 
venir hunters have obliterated these 
words from the cell door of Dr. Samuel 
A. Mudd, most famous of all the hosts 
of prisoners at various times confined 
within the dour brick walls of Fort 
Jefferson, on Dry Tortugas. Yet men 
still living remember having seen them 
there. No motto could more tragically 
apply than this, which the unfortunate 
doctor himself engraved while serving 
long years in chains and at hard labor 
for a crime in which our modern gen- 
eration knows he had no part. 

Doctor Mudd, you will remember, 
was the Maryland physician whe set 











Fort Jefferson as it Appeared After 
a Visit From a Gulf Cyclone 


The Zouaves must have been a for- 
midable bunch. Traditionsstill remain 
of them, in Key West, as the hardest- 
boiled outfit of gunmen that ever hap- 
pened. They appear to have been towed 
behind a steamer, all the way from New 
York. Major Shinn relates: 

They were tough customers, partly prize 
fighters, bums and thugs. Their condition 
was pitiable when landed after three weeks 
on the ocean inascow. Major Arnold made 
them burn their Zouave uniforms and wear 
regulation ones. They were two or three 
times as numerous as the other soldiers and 
threatened to wipe them off the face of the 
earth, but Arnold quelled them. 


A Qualified Bluff 


HEY seem to have needed a lot of 








J. Wilkes Booth’s breken leg after Booth 
had assassinated Lincoln. He wassen- 
tenced to life imprisonment at the most 
remote fortress in the United States, a 
bastile verily anchored 120 miles out at 
sea in the Gulf of Mexico. His story 
and those of other prisoners form a 
record that well blends with narratives 
of tragedy and pestilence and death which make the name 
Tortugas even today the grimmest in our annals. 

The history of this wrecked and abandoned fortress in 
the sea is singularly obscure. But from old records, letters 
and personal narratives of ancient Key Westers, some kind 
of picture can be pieced together, outlining the whole. 

“Fort Jefferson was built to control the Gulf of Mexico,’ 
an old Key West doctor told me. He once, by the way, 
fought yellow jack there. ‘It came into the limelight when 
the war broke out. All hands were required to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Union. Some Confederate sym- 
pathizers wouldn't, and left.” 


A Fort Without Defenses 


‘ALL the way through the war, the fort was garrisoned by 
A Northern troops. Key West was garrisoned by them 
too. It holds the distinction, sir, of being the only South- 
ern city where the Stars and Stripes never were hauled 
down. And how was it kept loyal? 

“Why, because the Union soldiers clapped all the lead- 
ing citizens in jail. Now and then somebody would hoist 
the Stars and Bars at night, but down they’d have to 
come in the morning 

“Early in the war, the Confederates planned to capture 
the great sea citadel out there in the Gulf. It was defense- 
less at first-—seemed inviting attack. The old Wyandotte 
was reported on-her way to take it, but never arrived. She 
could just have steamed right up, sir, and taken possession, 
for not a gun was mounted at Jefferson. All that the little 
garrison could do was to keep the drawbridge raised, and 
drill the women and children to take cover in an empty 


reservoir in case of attack. 


More Like a Medieval Fortress Than a Piece of Engineering Built by Uncte Sam. 


Note the Immense Thickness of the Walls 


By George Allan England 


“Tf the South, you see, had acted with energy and cap- 
tured Jefferson early in the game, the war might have run 
a very different course.”” The doctor sighed regretfully. 
“With the fortress as a naval base and a refuge for block- 
ade runners, supplies could have been sent up the 
Mississippi and cotton could have been moved to 
Havana. The Confederacy might have purchased 
early European recognition, sir, as every ship in the 
Straits of Florida had to pass within full view of the 
fort. A ticklish situation, sir. Very, indeed!” 

Swift decisive action was necessary on the part of 
the North. As Major J. H. Shinn relates in his Fort 
Jefferson and Its Commander in 1861, the fortress 
then had not a soldier able to resist even a rowboat 
of pirates or a handful of filibusters. It was un- 
finished; not a single gun fit for service was mounted. 
But immediate steps were taken. 

Congress appropriated $500,000, and Major Lewis 
G. Arnold was put in command. He shipped provi- 
sions, guns and two companies of soldiers in Boston, 
aboard the old steamer Joseph Whitney, and started 
posthaste for Tortugas. 

Says Major Shinn: 

When he arrived he found neither guns nor materials 
to withstand siege. His little army was only four com- 
missioned officers and 62 men. He worked them like 
tigers, mounted all his guns and sent to- Key West for 
more. The work was very hard on the men. He im- 
provised gun carriages from what he could find. In less 
than twelve days he informed the Government he could 
withstand attack. The Mohawk, sloop of war, guarded 
the island. Arnold established earthen batteries on Bird, 
Sand, Loggerhead, Middle and Brush Keys. Later, 
Company C of the Second Artillery arrived, and in April, 
1861, two companies of Wilson's Zouaves. Still later, two 
of the First Texas Artillery. 


FROM ‘'THE LIFE OF OR. SAMUEL A. MUDD,"* NEALE PUBLISHING 


Dr. Samuel A. Mudd, as He Appeared 
When Working in the Carpenters’ Shop 


quelling. Not long after their ar- 
rival, some fishermen smuggled in a lot 
of fire water which the Zouaves pro- 
ceeded to absorb. Mutiny followed. 
The drunken mob released one of their 
number who had been tied up for insub- 
ordination and ran to their quarters 
for their guns. But the Fifth Artillery 

trained a field piece on them, and a certain Colonel Brooks 
walking unarmed into their bastion— arrested forty of the 
toughest. So that little civil war was ended on the spot, 
and presently the gunmen were transferred to Fort Pickens. 
Incidentally, Colonel 
Brooks must have had 

~ his nerve with him. 
‘ teénforcements 

~~? . 

5 poured in, a motley 
: crew, with women, 
children and all kinds 
of camp followers, and 
the island became a 
busy town, brilliant 
with lights and active 
with a thousand la- 
bors. Sappers and 
miners were flung in, 
and swarms of negro 
laborers, together with 
the 7th New Hamp- 
shire—1000 men. 
Some 1400 crowded 
the fort, and water ran 
short, so that it had 
to be bought in Ha- 
vana. Smallpox broke 
out, but was checked. 
Constantly white- 
washing the casemates 
probably helped keep 
the place tenable at all. 
Let us not, however, 
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get ahead of our story. It's about one of the finest bluffs 
in history. 

Major Arnold took the fort when it was helpless, and in 
six months made it the Gibraltar of the Gulf, bristling with 
more than 100 guns and manned by 500 disciplined troops 
Thus it was not only kept from falling into the hands of the 
Confederacy but also helped bring about the fall of New 
Orleans and became an impregnable base of operations 
against the South. Arnold and his little army arrived just 
in the nick of time, only three days before it would have 
been captured by the Floridians. Sheer bluff saved the 
day in this wise: 

Arnold’s first gun was not yet workable when an armed 
Confederate schooner anchored off the fort and sent a 
messenger ashore, demanding, “ 
Florida!” 

Now Arnold was not noted for soft answers that turn 
away wrath, nor for dillydally tactics. He rushed to an 
embrasure near the sally port and bellowed lustily: ‘‘ Tell 
your qualified captain if he’s not gone in ten minutes, I'll 
blow his doubly qualified ship out of the water! Think I'll 
just open fire anyhow!” 

The bluff worked and the Confederate schooner faded. 
If it had called that bluff, the whole course of the Civil 
War might have been different. On such narrow margins 
is military history constructed! 

Arnold seems to have gone on the principle of hit first 
and inquire afterward. One day not long after, he fired on 
a ship that failed to answer his signals, and came within an 


Surrender to the state of 





ace of sinking her. 

She turned out to be a Federal transport coming in for 
coal, and hadn’t understood the signals. Arnold was tak- 
ing no chances on his coral reef 120 miles from land 
Confederate land, at that! 


Anything to Kill Time 


HE war passed, at Dry Tortugas, with many “excur- 

sions and alarums.”’ Regiments kept coming and going. 
Veritable armies of men at times crowded the tiny key. 
Occasional wrecks furnished thrills, as did news of two 
lave ships captured off Havana and brought into Key 
West. The exploits of the Florida and the Atlanta kept 
tension high. One negro regiment became insubordinate 
and a member of it was shot. The specter of yellow jack 
in Cuba gave anxious months. The diary of an officer's 
wife gives interesting side lights on one 
phase of blockade running in the Gulf: 
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how that place once swarmed with 
activities, thrilled with hope, trem- 
bled with despair. Old letters give 
glimpses of its obscure history. They 
mention the means taken to keep up 
the morale of this marooned com 
pany, where human nature was put 
to the severe stretch by being cooped 
up under such unnatural conditions 
There were picnics and egg-collect 
ing parties at Bird Key, with Chinese 
lanterns in the boats at night and 
negroes singing, pickin’ on de ole 
banjo. Fishing expeditions, drills, 
band concerts helped. Every man 
in the garrison who could dance a jig, 
sing asong or tell a story was drafted 
for amateur theatricals. Thus they 
flogged the weary time along. Only 
one more picture and we pass to 
matters more tragic. The old diary 









‘alm evening it is pleasant fron 
the ramparts to watch the golden sur 
sink to rest, and just as it touches the 
> of the horizon to hear the bugles 
retreat. Before the last note of 
music has died away in space, the placid 
rest is broken by the thunder of the | 
evening gun. The Stars and Stripes, | 
that have all day flaunted their - tn 
from the sally port, are run down, and 
someone, as he breaks ranks, exclaims, 
Another day in for Uncle Sam!” 








Now, ladies and gentlemen, for the Seeman 
grim part—the prison record of our 
great seagoing fortress. That record 
dates back to the early part of the Civil War. To me Fort 
Jefferson seems the most lonely prison in all this world. 
Not even the ill-favored Chateau d’If, immortalized by 
Monte Cristo, is so solitary. For from its walls you can 
behold the swarming harbor of Marseilles; while from 
Jefferson, save for the few scattered Tortugas keys, you 
see only far-stretching vastnesses of the Gulf of Mexico 

Jefferson’s harsh walls have at one time held more than 
1000 prisoners, besides perhaps 600 soldiers, laborers and 
noncombatants. Sixteen hundred humans jammed to- 
gether on one tiny, sweltering coral reef! What wonder 





One day we saw an immense steamer 
about five miles out, emitting dense black 
smoke which announced its character, as 





only Confederates used soft coal; and when 
they were running away like this one, they 
put In pine wood or anything they had. Sl} 
was running away from a little boat that by 


comparison was like a pygn Two larger 
steamers were trying to head her off, and 
they passed out of sight in that positior 


Allin all, it was quite an exciting affair, with 
20 or 30 guns fired Next day she 
was brought into Key West—a large Mis- 
sissippi River boat, loaded h 
with cotton, a prize valued at half a mil 
lion dollar 





on dee} 


Just imagine now how different the 
result of that and other Gulf naval oper- 
ations would have been had Arnold’s 
bluff been called! 

As you stand amid thesilent wreckage 
of Fort Jefferson, it is hard to realize 
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)Y who was in the town 
of Cunel during the Battle of the 


Argonne knows something about the 
B Battery piano movers. But the only man 
vho can tell the story right is ex- 
Private Pete Webb, of Omaha. Pete 


a banio made out of an old army 
the spoke of a 
German gun and he tells the 
in the good old Western half- 
and-half manner. Part of the time he 
sings, and part of the time he just talks 
along. He always starts out singing 
and making a terrible racket on the 


tin hat riveted ont: 


wheel, 





banjo: 


4/1 mornin yon November f fth, 
‘ 
In the woods beside Cunel, 
The hea 


They gave the Ge 


vy guns of Batte ry B 
rmans hell. 


1/ noon they stopped, and the dirty work 
Of cleaning the guns began, 
Directed by that hard-boiled brute 


First Sergeant Douglas Dann. 


And si 


From the 


xr big lazy cannoneers 
second-section gun 
Sneaked off with one of the te lephone men 
Before the work was done. 
They weni to look for souvenirs, 
And they wandered all over Cunel, 
Till one of the bunch, called Michigan 


Mike, 


Let out a joyful yell. 


Look what I found! 
a shame none of us can play 
t? But come here and have a look, 
anyway.” 


Holy Moses! 
Ain’t it 


He took them up to an old stone house 
{nd led them in the door, 

ind showed them a swell piano 

] 


In the middle of the floor. 


Vow that house had been hit by many 
shelis 
And the roof was half caved in, 
But that handsome piano had never been 
touched ; 
It tood there bright ag a pin 
{nd Pinky, the little tele r hone man, 
Who had tagged along with the rest, 
Ste pped up with a look of haughty pride 


And swelled hia little chest. 


‘If you really want to hear some- 
body play that piano,” he said, “‘just 
When it comes to music, 
stuff.” And Pinky sat down and hammered 
the keys, while the rest began to sing: 


all on me 
I know my 





‘7 want to salute that captain of mine 


} ’ 
Parley voo 


I want to salute that captain of mine, 
Parley voo! 

I want to salute that captain of mine 

With a good swift kick in his behind, 
Hink } linky ve 


ime aloud voice 


‘What do you 


‘Hey, youse gu) "haar 


The music stopped and they turned around, 
ind fre ni le d 
For there in 


Stood terrible Sergeant Dann. 


, every man; 


the door of that ruined house 


“or an Eyetalian opera? 
Don’t youse guys know you're supposed to be cleaning the 
guns this afternoon?” 
“We thought 
“Shut up! 


‘Is this an said, 


army,” he 


* began Michigan Mike. 


And don’t give me no argument. I know 


what you thought— you thought I didn’t see you sneaking 
ff. You thought you was slipping something over on me 
\il right, the whole bunch of you is going to get all the 
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extra fatigue there is for the next month. Get out that 
door before I kick you cut, and keep on going till you get 
back to the guns.”’ 

“But, sergeant,”’ said Pinky, the little liar, ‘‘we didn’t 
know there was any work going on. Honest, we didn’t. 
We was just having a little music.” 

“That wasn’t music; that was noise.” 

“If you want to hear some real music, I'l] play for you.” 

“All right then, play. And it better be good, you poor 
runt, or you'll get two months’ extra fatigue.’’ The ser- 
geant sat down on a busted chair, while the six cannoneers 
hung around near the door. 

“This piano is a little out of tune,” 
nervous. 

“Shut up,” said the sergeant, ‘‘and play!’ 

Pinky played Over There, and he played it well. Then 
he started Tipperary. ‘‘Rotten!” said the sergeant. 
“Don’t you know any regular songs?” 

“What would you like?” asked Pinky. 

The sergeant thought a minute, and then he said, ‘Do 
you know After the Ball?”’ 


er 


said Pinky, a bit 


**Sure 





And the Agony Pinky 
Put Into That Thing 
Was Marvelous to Hear 
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‘Play it then, damn you, and play it soft 
and quiet. I hate this loud music.” 
So Pinky took and spit on his hand: 
And wiped ’em on his knee 
And settled himself and started in 
To work on them ivory keys. 


He pushed and tickled and worried them things, 
And he thu mpe d ’em here and there, 
And the sad sweet notes of After the Ball 


Begun to fill the air. 


And the agony Pinky put into that thing 
Was marvelous to hear; 
’Twas the softest, weepingest, wailingest stuff 


That ever hit your ear. 


The sergeant set up and began to beat time, 
A-tapping his foot on the floor, 

And Pinky played that ancient tune 
A dozen times or more. 


Till there come a far-off dreamy look 
On the face of Sergeant Dann; 
For the sergeant, under his horny hide, 


Was a sentimental man. 


And when at last the 
He ope ned his mouth and said: 


music stoppe d, 


“Swell! Ifthere’s one thing I like, 
it’s good music. Play another. Do 
you know Oh, Don’t You Remember 
Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt?” 

““Yes,”’ said Pinky. ‘‘And I 
sing it for you too.” 

“Allright, but not too loud. I like 
my liquor hard, but my music soft 
soft and kind of sorrowful.” 


can 


So Pinky began with some beautiful 
chords 
A nda tenor voice choke d with pair, 
And the song went along a: doleful 
and sad 
As a funeral in the rain. 
And it ended in rich blue harmony, 
And a long heart-rendering moan: 
7” The y have fitted a slab of the granite 
80 gray, 


And Alice lies 


under the stone.”” 


The sergeant set like a man in a 
dream; 
And the next thing Pinky tried 
Was Where is My Wandering Boy 
Tonight? 


And the sergeant pretty near cried 


While 


sang, 


3 , 
Pinky rolled hi chord: and 


Ina gush of sweetness and light: 


“My heart o’erflows, for I love him he 


~ 
re 


knows; 


Oh, where is my boy tonight?”’ 


Yes, the sergeant put his face in his hands, 
And the sergeant wiped his eye, 
And there wasn’t any doubt he was 


A sentimental guy. 


But at last he shook himse lf loge the r, 


And stood on his fe et and said: 


“That’s what I call pretty swell music! I could listen 
to it all day; but we got to stop.”” He took a look at the 
six cannoneers. ‘‘ Well, youse guys,’’ he went on, “‘I said 
I was going to put you all on heavy fatigue for the next 
month. But I ain’t going to. I’m going to let you off on 
account of your finding this piano. I’m going to take the 
piano out to the battery and set it up behind the guns. 
After this we'll have music with our war.” 

“It’s a fine idea,” said Pinky. 

“I’m going to get a wagon right now,” said the sergeant, 
“‘and by the time I get back I want to find this music box 
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outside all ready to load. Youse guys ca 
ing it right now—all but you, Pinky rom now on you A hundred yards away 
are relieved from all fatigue. All you gotta do is make 


get busy mov- And the wagon got stuck and they had to unloa They strains nd heave 






music.” They toted that great big music bo 4y he ler 
The sergeant left, and the six cannoneers looked after The rest of the u ay hy hand, ney 
him with their mouths hanging open. ‘‘ Never have I seen While Pinky watched ’em sweat and , 
that guy so kind and gentle,”’ said Michigan They sure tre 
Mike. “I can’t understand it.” ra I j ' 
< eg ” . 1 4 4 ny ’ 
Simple enough,” said Pinky. ‘All these Rien 
5 4 , l } j ) \ en 
hard-boiled birds have a soft spot somewheres na we / . 
And the harder they are in some ways, the softer he gur 
° - . } ( ; ee y 
ij they are in others. From now on that guy is . y , ) 
going to be easy. All we gotta do is play soft play, Piano movers. front i center ' ‘ 
music to him and he’ll eat out of our hand.” The captain sent f Qu et’s duck behind t yg Mike. I 
““T believe you're right,’ said Mike. ‘And wanted to see was t ate: the sergeant came trott g ‘ 
it’s all on account of you, Pinky. You certainly The sergeant right away Come here ise guys e ve W i t ] 
“= good guy to have a ind ind the sergeant went } swer 
“Well,” said Pinky, “I ain’t bad, if I do say , E , We didn’t he S M 
’ ee _— the cannoneer — . . 
It mys¢ . , ‘Ne r nd r t t ‘ 
Sat down by the second N erm ma _ . ‘ r “ 
I 
> . ¢ } erg nt at m dow ; yag ‘ ‘ 
y ' 4 / ul they got no rest. for righ rY f ergear f f 1OV g | 
And Pir ky sat down and rested himse f . . , , e piar ly i that mus \ 
away 
On a bench that was off to one side, , . P But we just loaded it aid Mike 
37.7 , ) . T he sergeant came dDack on 
While the cannoneers grunted and heaved th ; ad didn't ask for no adv e from ise gu ’ aid the 
j ad the run. . 
and pushed, sergeant I said unload that m x They unloaded 
And dragged the piano outsrde “Hey there, you piano t ‘“*Now,” said the sergeant, talk g dowr from the 
7 ; movers!” he yelled. ‘“‘Up on f his big horse, “‘you see them she and them powder 
And after a while there come in vieu ' . . ue . 
’ your toes boxes over there All right That's a fresh shipment 


{-driving down the street, “uy yor —_ 
, : You mean us? asked ammunition that just come in by truck. We got to take it 
A hig, fall, open wagon, 





Wu ith Se rgeant Dann on the seat. Michigan Mike ° . — : shoe _ vagee 5 5 yk 
‘ The battery is moving f ) youse guys can get busy and load it. We got t 
The wagon stopped; and the cannoneers out in an hour. So youse leave the piano be : nd i 
Whee comm. an then antesed denied. guys can just whisk that rh e cannoneers loaded the ammunit on, and ther M ke 
That the box of that big tall wagon “‘) Ain't in No Shape to piano back and put XM in smiled for the first time in quite a while and said: “its 
Tce al iil oe fins eS the ground. Listen to No Arguments"’ the wagon where it’ll be probably just as well. This piano was getting to be mort 
iit i ; ready to go.” trouble than it’s worth. It’s tough luck on you, thoug 
Twas a scandalous job to lift and push “Holy Moses!” said Mike. ‘“‘We just brought it in!” sergeant; from now on I suppose you'll have to ma 
That piano up so high; “Shut up, and don’t give me no argument. You heard Pinky sing without the piano.” 
Bui they finally done it, and drove away what I said. You're going to move that piano, and you're “Wrong, as usual,” said the sergeant Pinky’s singing 
To the guns in the woods near by. going to move it right now. Come on, snap into it!” wouldn’t amount to nothing without them rolling rds 
so we're coming back to get this piano tomorrow.” 
Now them woods, on account of the recent rains, So they had to carry that music box “Holy Moses!" said Mike 
Was wet and soft that day, Way back to the road, and then Continued on Page i55 
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*“‘Come Here, Louse Guys!"* He Yelied. ““‘Why Didn't You Answer?" ““‘We Didn't Hear You,"' Said Mike 
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COLLECTOR’S BLUE 





SIDE from the fact that it was a very 
peculiar hour for a call—past six in 
the afternoon— Willie Gerald hadn’t 

the least idea who Mrs. Ava Ling was. He 
didn’t know her and yet he had a sense of 
familiarity with that name. Ling? No, he 
was certain that he’d had no definite con- 
nection withit. Willie resented being dis- 
turbed in the hour or so before dinner; it 


ILL 


was a period that he kept jealously intact 

the interest of a rare peacefulness of mind; 
and he was very mucl 
inclined not to see the 
woman whose card the 
Japar ese house b Vy 
had brought him 
However, he hadn't 
tarted to change for 
theevening; andthere 
was always, with him, 
the chance of some- 
thing valuable turning 
up 
““Go and get her,” 
he said ungraciously 
to the servant. ‘‘ But 
if it happens again so 
late, say I’m not in.” 

When Mrs. Ling ap- 
peared, though, Gerald 
was obliged to admit 
that she was more than 
commonly engaging. 
She was positively the 
mallest girl—even in 
black, he couldn t 
bring himself to cal! 
her a woman-—he had 
ever seen. She could 
walk under his arm 
with ease; and, seated, 
her minute feet hung 
ludicrously in air. Her 
eyes were very widely 
opened, gray in color, 
her nose had a decided 
tilt, and her upper lip 
was so short that there 
was a constant beauti- 
fully white gleam of 
teeth. In addition to 
being smaller than any 
other normal human 
being he could remem- 
ber, he told himself she had the most 
charmingly guileless face he’d ever en- 
countered. Her eyes gazed into his, 
her lips parted, in a breathless appeal; 
her hands seemed to be begging him for 
attention—no, protection. 

‘You won’t know me, Mr. Gerald,” 
she said at once; ‘“‘but my husband’s 
name may mean more to you. He was Zelam Ling.” Of 
course! If she had been announced as Mrs. Zelam Ling 
he would have guessed everything at once. Ling had al- 
ways needed his peculiar given name for identification. 
Yes, Willie understood it all now; and as a result he was 
acutely uncomfortable. Why the devil, with the city full 
of antique dealers and avid collectors of glass, had she 
chosen to come tohim? Well, she wasin his room now; ie 
knew all, all, that she was about to say, and an instant de- 
cision, a difficult situation, was before him. 

The trouble, he recognized, was not because of Zelam 
Ling, but because of his wife; it was the result of her being 
what, it was apparent, she was. Zelam himself 

“Yes, Mr. Gerald,” she interrupted his thought, “I know 
most of what's going through your head. You began by 
wondering why | came to you. There were so many more 

bvious places. Can't you see that I had to be absolutely 
ertain? My husband’s collection of glass is the only thing 
[ have in the world. It was literally all he left me when he 
died less than a year ago. I’m sorry, but I’m going to ask 
ou to listen to this: I’m so terribly anxious for you to 
inderstand everything. You may or may not have real- 
ed that Zeiam had only a little money. He did have a 

endid position that paid him twenty-five hundred dol- 

i month; he could keep it as long as he lived, but 
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terrible temper with me. He’d say that, like 
all women, I was a materialist. The Stiegel 
alone, he’d almost shout, would bring a for- 
tune; and that no one on earth could even 

guess what three-mold glass 
was going to be worth.”’ She 
made a gesture of infinite 
appeal: 

‘‘And then, Mr. Gerald, he 
died. He caught a frightful 
cold, coming back in the mid 
dle of a December night with 
a milk bowl, and it turned 
into pneumonia.”’ 

Willie Gerald nodded; this 
was only a preliminary to the 
unpleasant, the inevitable, 
duty before him. He recog- 
nized now that it was a duty, 
and a hundred times worse 
than he had thought. ‘“‘It 
was nice of you to tell me ail 
that,”’ he began; ‘‘you have 
been so direct that I’llsimply 
have to follow your exam- 

ple.” It was diffi- 
cult to tell her. 
“And if I seem a 
little hard you will 
have to try to un 
derstand and ex- 
cuse it. I mean 
about Mr. Ling. 
I’m going to make 
it as short and bad 
as possible. You 
realize now, natu 
rally, that econom- 
ically you were 
both criminals, and 
I'll tell you why. 
In spite of his long 
experience your 
husband knew lit- 
erally nothing 
about glass. He had his pas- 
sion for it, but he never 
learned the first details. He 
had no sense of touch and he 
could carry no more in his 
eye. Mr. Ling had the worst 
possible combination—an 
unreasoning enthusiasm and 
a complete ignorance. He 
was the delight of everyone 


a Te2R Seven e * who sold fake glass.”’ 
| 


“Please Don't Ask Me. It Isn't Very Kind of You. Do You Want Me to be More Miserable?" 


there was almost no chance of it getting better. That was 
enough for us, though, since we had no children; I mean 
I was contented, happy, with him. 

“‘And then he began buying glass. Just a little at a 
time—a Stiegel salt, when they were far cheaper than now, 
a three-mold pitcher, pieces of quilted Keene and South 
Jersey. We didn’t notice it at first, for I liked glass too; 
but after he had filled a small cabinet he began with an- 
other, and it took more of our money. To put it clearly, 
it ended by taking all. But before that happened we had a 
lot of talks. He managed to get me almost as interested as 
himself; Zelam told me that some day his collection would 
be priceless. He’d promise me that, when we needed 
money worse than usual, he’d sell a flip glass or a covered 
bowl—but, perhaps you understand, he never did. He 
couldn’t bring himself to let a piece of broken late Sand- 
wich go. 

“It didn’t hurt his work, that would have been fatal, 
but he was never home; from Saturday noon until Sunday 
night he was always away. Zelam bought a secondhand 
automobile, and he was forever going to some town in New 
Jersey or Pennsylvania. Mr. Gerald, he was so happy, so 
absorbed, that, even when I was afraid, I couldn’t be hard 
with him. And then, later, when I did persist in being 
practical—at the last he would pay anything—-he’d getina 








“What do you mean?” Mrs. Ava 
Ling demanded. ‘What does this 
mean?”’ 

“Why, simply that his collection is 
worthless. I don’t mean there isn’t a 
good piece in it, there must be, of course; 
but the collection itself, as a whole, will have no value. If 
it were put on sale there would be a laugh from the dealers 
that would wake up Henry William Stiegel. No one would 
go to it. Nothing would be paid.” 

“But I told you that was all I had,” she reiterated; ‘all 
that Zelam left for me.’”’” He was silent. She deserted the 
chair and came close to him. ‘Isn’t there a possibility you 
are wrong?’’ she demanded. “Perhaps you are just being 
intelligent and want to buy my glass as cheaply as possi- 
ble.” This annoyed him slightly. 

“I wouldn’t have it,” he replied; ‘‘I wouldn’t take it 
for a thousand dollars.” 

If possible, her eyes, regarding him, opened still more 
widely. “‘She’s about to cry,” he thought. But he had 
been wrong. Mrs. Ava Ling turned away and went to a 
window, gazing down into the paved rift of the street. 
From the back she appeared even younger, childlike in the 
simplicity of her bearing and line. Yet, returning to him 
suddenly, her face was composed, her entrancing mouth 
was firm. She said, “‘I can feel that all you’ve been good 
enough to tell me is quite right. Very well, Mr. Gerald, 


9% 


in such a wretched situation what am I to do? 


Willie Gerald replied that he couldn’t tell her everything 
in a moment. Mrs. Ling had taken the shock of his 
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announcement wit} 
it was plain 


remarkable spi She had ¢ 


urage, 





He had a desire but 
not, he was afraid, on purely humanitarian grounds: it 
was what her lips did when she talked, and her eyes, her 
. she had 
been different, ug!y, or even pretty in a commonplace way, 
his feelings would have been very different. He wouldn’t 
have had any. Gerald wondered for an instant if he were 
what might be called susceptible, but decided in the 
tive. He had been too constant to Ros¢ 
more than a memory, for suc! 
open to affairs 


sistance to her, 


absurd littleness, that captured his sympathy. I 


nega 
Brincker, to no 
No, he 
Yet beauty always engaged him 

he reiterated, ‘‘it is impossible that all Mr 
Ling’s glass is valueless. He must have picked up, here 


a charge wasn't 


“Of course,”’ 


and there, a piece that was authentic. Even he couldn't 
very well help it. The only thing to do,” he concluded, ‘‘is 


to pick out what is good and sell it wit! 
where it came from 
that 


no reference to 
There is more than one way of doing 
you can sell it piece by piece to dealers and collec- 
tors, or you can consign it all to a well-conducted auction, 
preferably in the country, where you'll have the benefit of 
a competitive price. That’s better, I think.” 

Mrs. Ava Ling caught his hands in hers; she was so little 
that, gazing up at him, her head was tilted far back. ‘ Will 
you help me?”’ she begged him. ‘‘ Will you? Think what it 
would mean. You can see how Zelam was treated, and 
what chance would I have?” 

Very little, he 
“But I can’t think what put me in your mind. 
things like this; 


silently agreed, looking down at her. 
I don’t do 
i have no special facilities.”’ 

““T won't tell you why I came to you,” she answered, still 
clinging to him; ‘I mean beside your reputation for know- 
ing all about old glass But I 
lid, didn’t 1?”’ It was a pointless and absurd question, 
and yet it gave him a certain satisfaction to nod affirma- 
tively. After all, she had come to him 

“T could only look over what you have and guess if it 
was right. You must remember that no one can say these 


I have seen only ele 


yes, and everything else. 


things definitely. ven pieces of glass, in 
the most characteristic designs, that could be identified as 


Stiegel. It is practically all guessing.” 
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‘‘And Zelam was a bad guesser,”’ 


“But 


she put in mournfully 
it’s wonderful of you to be willing to do so much. It 
would have to be in the daytime, naturally, red 

Any hour you want to come will be perfect for me 
Il am n, for I am going to Cali- 
a position waiting for me out there 


for the col 
glass 
Only, it must be sox 


afraid 
fornia; I havea 

Willie 
was unne 
mitted him to the place of 
it she'd find in 


forr 


Gerald was, f 
¢ 


0 reason, sorry to hear that 
essary for her to go far away. Since she 
adviss ed if she 


the West 


r. he ash 


certain of wh 


>o9 


“Is it a good position he demanded. Gerald was sit 
ting now, his chair close by hers 
‘I suppose so,”’ she replied slowly “TI don't know 


everything about it; but it’s not worse than the others | 
am familiar with. It 
more good than bad.” 


He continued to be 


is both bad and good, but I think 


pessimistic ‘And about the glass, 


[ will come to see it, but you can’t depend on what I say 
Someone else who knows just 
might well disagree with me.”’ 


For her, 


as much or very much more 


she asserted, he knew enough. “When will you 
come?” 

After Ava Ling had gone he was forced to dress in a 
hurry; busy with his pearls, he thought of Zelam Ling’s 
widow. How old was she? 
decided. She might ea 
from what she said that she had been married for at least 


Not a day over twenty-six, he 


ly be younger 





But he gathered 
ten years. She was foolish to go West on such a slender 
assurance. He must ask just what it was she intended to 
do. Then, when he was intent on the 
she had spread on tables for his inspection, he forgot his 
question. 

Yes, as he had realized, Ling had found some very good 
examples indeed. 
mold blown pitcher with the sunburst, quil 
cal ribbing. The color was dark and fine. 

*‘What did he pay for this?’’ Gerald demanded 

‘“‘T haven’t an idea,”’ Ava Ling confessed. ‘I think he 
was so ashamed to admit what he paid that he almost hid 
it from himself. He did keep a price book once, but I can’t 
find it. I believe Zelam destroyed it.” 


wide array of glass 


There was, for instance, a blue three- 


ing and a verti- 





With fair a 1 ougnt to get tw 
five,” he told her. ‘It will all depend, a 
on who wants it and if he happens t ae 
understand there are no absolute prices 
passable imitations of this turn up, it 
more than a half. That has happened t 
now — there is a fl 1 of splendid copie 
knows where he stands And these ré 
indicated a pair of tall three-mold cele 
white glass. One by one he 7 ed out 
the objects he tnougnt were ger ne I 


three-mold pitchers, a blue-ribbed hat and 


with a flaring brim —the largest he had « 

were two Wistarbe rg pitchers in w 

and a pair of diminutive New Hamps 

aquamarine milk bow! at least twent r 

green candlesticks, amber bow! a " 
g scent bottles from South Jerse Ir 

ably Stiegel there were two blue flint 


a rummer with a lid from w! 
molded and flut 


with a cover, 


ne glasses 


missing, W 
igs; five flips, two with cover 
aches higt 
the pattern of an expanded daisy 

‘Thirty-five 
And that 
waved her hand t 


gravir 
must be twelve inc} 
pieces out of how n 
hundred s better than I 
one ward all he 

you mean that those are no good-~at a 
that a break was threatening in her 


Gerald nodded. “I'm 


almost ce 
them. The only doubt could be with t 
Some of those may have fooled me S he 
that the rest might almost as well be swe 


and he nodded 
might dig out afew more.”’ It was a hal 
close to him when she was specially inter 

“Mr. Gerald, I know you will hate me 
but after all, 


dishonest: everyone t 


do you suppose there is anybody wit i 


into buying the rest 
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“But I wouldn’t do it yet 
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Mrs. Huber Pounded With Her Fists on Willie Gerald's Chest. 


“Give Me My Pitcher Back. 





You Ought to be Ashamed Stealing From a Little Widow’ 
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—— along the historic 
Little Big Horn, 
by the irrigation 
ditches and beside 
the dusty roads; 
mix with this 
motley gathering 
the Indians, Crows 
from the reserva- 
tion, Sioux and 
Cheyennes who 
have come a long 
distance on the 
promise of free 
beef and a chance 
to meet the 
vivors of that an- 
cient battle with 
Yellow Hair, or 
the Long-Haired 


sur- 


Y ork and Pennsy!- Chief, as they 
vania together! called General 
Yet it is honey- Custer; add hot- 
combed witl dog stands, a Fer- 
roads—not mac- ris wheel and a 
adam, but good merry-go-round; 
dirt roads; and cowboys leading 
they take care of bucking horses for 
them. the rodeo; Indian 
They have to. dogs, dust, noise 
Every rain turns and confusion 
this ground into a And then pic- 
oft bottomless ture 250 troopers 
gumbo, slippery Picture, Too, the Indians, Crows From the Reservation, Sioux and Cheyennes Who Have Come a Long Distance on the Promise of Free Beef of the Seventh 
or slick, as we say Cavalry, with 
out here Car wheels turn in it help- their officers, horses and wagon train, 


automobiles slide greasily 
ditches on either side of 


and 


off it into the 


the road 


Nobody passes if one is in trouble. 


road by the 


nerusted derelicts with the occupants still inside, 
because even if they had somewhere to go they 
couldn’t go there. 

However, we dry up with amazing swiftness, and 
then out come the ranchers and the road scrapers, 
and everything is jolly until the next rain. Only 
last week, after a storm, Larsen rode on horseback 
down to the road scraper, hitched up a team and 
went to work, and we came along in a car and 
scared his saddle horse. It took a fence post with 
it, and the last we saw of it it was making for the 
mountains 


General Custer’s Anniversary 


Ws we came to Larsen, Big Bill stuck his 
head out and notified him of the catastrophe 
in his usual brief fashion. 

‘You're afoot, Larsen,’’ was what he said, and 
we went on. 

Fortunately the weather was good for the Custer 
Battle anniversary up at the Crow Agency. If 
there were moments when dust storms made it ap- 
pear as though the entire Indian Reservation was 
intent on moving over into Dakota, there were 
others so emotional—aye, and so ridiculous—that 
one forgot the heat and the dirt. 

Picture to yourself then a tiny agency town of 
perhaps 200 inhabitants, set down in the center of 
an arid and almost empty country of bare hills, 
sagebrush and rocks. Save for the thin line of the 
Burlington railroad, with its water tank, it has no 
connection with the world. Ordinarily its days go 
on with little to mark one from another. Indians 
in sombreros, their hair in braids, drive or ride in 
to the unpaved main street, do their small buying 
and go away again. Except for the great Campbell 
wheat ranch at Hardin, there is little or no cultiva- 
tion of the soil; and only the volunteer growth 


along an irrigation ditch, the cottonwoods around 
the agency and the green thread marking the river 
bottom break the drab monotony of the land. 


It is an unwritten 
law out here, because one may himself be the next victim. 
Early this summer the train to Buffalo, spying a car on the 
track thus stuck after a rain, obligingly 
stopped, hitched a rope to a rear platform and pulled it out! 

But every rain leaves its rows of corpses behind it, mud- 





a vast multitude moving 
automobiles of every age and make, loaded with tents, 
food, bedding, children, and even the family dog; in excur- 
sion trains disgorging themselves of thousands 
too, camps going up on every available foot of ground, 





By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


outskirts of the town. 
siasm they did not show it; 

And then see, here and there, the old uniform of our 
Army, worr by some ancient survivor of the fight; or the 
coonskin cap with the tail hanging down the back, of some 
venerable scout of the old days. 


Into this hamlet, then, this small oasis in a desert, picture 
in private cars by railroad; in 


Picture, 








Stowly and Splendidlty They Moved Along, Sitting 
Erect in Their Saddies 





picked up from their comfortable quar 
ters in Texas, their easy daily routine, 
and pitchforked into a hay field in the 
If they felt any particular enthu- 
but who could blame them? 


See, if you can without tears, those reunions of 
men who had not met since the battle, fifty years 
before; the pitiful reminiscences, the certainty 
that this, the first meeting in a half century, would 
also be the last; see, as I did, soldiers who had 
been boys during the fight and now were feeble 
and tired old men, holding to one another with an 
actual physical clutch lest death step in and sepa- 
rate them before this hour was over. 


Memories of Other Days 


HEN leave them and turn to their old enemies, 

the Sioux, magnificent and dignified with war 
bonnets and coupsticks and paint, and that bustle- 
like arrangement of feathers which projects above 
the saddle behind them as if breathing defiance in 
the rear. Watch their small extempore councils 
and reunions as they sit in small circles on the 
ground, the pipe passing, low guttural speech, a 
slow nodding of the head. They pay no attention 
to the staring crowds; they are absorbed in memo- 
ries of the time when the white man was endeavor- 
ing to pen them who had always been free, into 
reservations of his own devising, and of the warlike 
days that had followed. 

It is all over now. They have submitted. The 
young men of the tribe cannot even recall those 
old roving days, and the buffalo hunts, and Sit- 
ting Bull, the medicine man and rebel, and Rain- 
in-the-Face and the old Soldier Lodge 

One draws a line in the dust and points to it 
with a long angular finger. It is perhaps the Little 
Big Horn he has drawn, and the spot he touches 
may be where Reno fought, or where the Indian 
lodges stood when Custer first saw them from a 
hill. Or perhaps just there he himself did some 
act of valor. The other Indians listen, nod and 
pass the pipe. 

Up and down the one main street the crowd 
wanders; after a time its gay colors fade under the 
universal coating of the dust. It rides in the Ferris 








wheel or on the merry-go-round, both of them shipped in 
for the occasion. It eats at the hot-dog stands or out of 
its lunch boxes. Indian women in soft moccasins which 
reach to the calf of the leg carry their babies on their 
backs, held there by brilliant shawls and blankets. They 
have no money to spend in the little agency stores or on 
the pursuit of pleasure, and their lords ignore them. 

But alas that we must spoil this picture! The Sioux 
dance at night in a hot, unventilated tent, and a young 
buck collects twenty-five cents a head from the curious 
Outside the town the Crow Indians are giving a rodeo each 
afternoon, and a group of six businesslike braided Indians 
charge fifty cents a person and twenty-five cents extra for 
a reserved seat. 

Yet out of the chaos of the great day, the anniversary 
of the battle, there remains in my mind one picture of 
majestic dignity which I shall never forget. Down along 
the stream bank, after the celebration was over, rode a 
group of Sioux Indians, two by two. The wind caught the 
feathers of their bonnets and their coupsticks, and spread 
aloft the folds of the Stars and Stripes which they had 
received on the ridge. Slowly and splendidly they moved 
along, sitting erect in their saddles, and as they moved 
they sang. 


The Tourists Triumphant 


HAT they sang we cannot tell. It may have been a 
song of peace, or perhaps it was one of victory But 
they were very old; their killing days were over. What 
harm now if they sang of the battle with the Long-Haired 
Chieftain, and of the scalps they took that day? Soon 
they, too, like that little company that sleeps on the hill- 
top, will be at rest 
The problem of accommodations for our small party 
had been solved by finding a room for Aunt Tillie and my- 
self in the sheriff's house. The sheriff, John McCloud, poor 
chap, did not need it himself, having been shot a short 
time before by a Mexican he was arresting, and very 
badly wounded. He had managed to kill the 
Mexican, however, which must have been 
some comfort to him. 
But the two men of the party were 
sent across the track to an abandoned 


It was a shock to them, accustomed 
like most Easterners to turning a 
tap, to find that their nearest 
water supply was the tank at the 
railroad, to and from which they 
were privileged to carry a pail. 
But a good many thousands of 
people, by and large, slept in the 
seats of automobiles that night 
or rolled up in blankets on the 
ground. Many more, too, trav- 
eled through the night to be on 
hand for the ceremony the next 
morning. All sorts of rumors were 
about. The President was coming. 
No, but Dwight 
Davis was; the 


house, and were glad enough to find it. J 





President was go- 
ing to speak over 
the radio. There 
was to be a sham 
battle, a faithful 
reproduction of 
the original fight. 
It does not take 
much to excite us 
up here, and so ev- 
eryone was at a 
fever point. In 
spite of varying 
ideas, however, it 
was generally rec 
ognized that 
mething of im 
portance was to 
ippen on Cus- 
ter’s ridge at 
eleven the next 
morning. And 
something did 
happen, but not 
what was eX- 
pected. 
Now that it 
all over, I can 
smile at that de- 
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flivver and the tourist. Butt at the 
time it was no laughing matter 

To understand, one must know 
something of the locality. On either 
side of the Little Big Horn ‘are .bare 
ridges and barren hills. Save for the 
planted trees at the agency’ and the 
narrow volunteer growths along an 
occasional irrigation ditch, the cour 
try is as Custer found it. The ridges 
which made his division of his com- 
mand a fatal error, cutting ithem off 
each from the other, are as bleak and 
grayish brown and arid as then. And 
on that particular ridge where he and 
his gallant company made their last 
stand, only his monument and the 
small white stones where the bodies 
were found break its sharp and deso- 
late sky line 

This ridge was, then, on Friday 
morning to be the scene of ashort but 














impressive ceremony. Along it from 
one end were to defile 250 troopers of 
the Seventh Cavalry, and from the 
other, mounted Indians, chieftains and warriors who had 
fought there, in full battle array. The arrangements called 
for the surviving chiefs to ride forward, and for General 
Godfrey, who had been a young lieutenant with Benteen’s 
command, to move forward with his staff to meet them 
Following that, against the sky line, was to be a gesture 
of submission by the Indian, a brief ceremony, and then 
at the Custer monument a firing squad and the sounding 
of taps. After that the cavalry band was to strike into 
Garry Owen, Custer’s old battle song, and warriors and 
soldiers were to march side by side down the hill 
It was not much, but it was all that could be arranged. 
A sham battle was out of the question, for as the com- 
mittee pathetically remarked, there was not an Indian who 
would consent to fall out of his saddle and play 
dead, and the thing would go on forever 
But, of course, the entire program was prem- 
ised on keeping the ridge clear for this 


sky-line pageant, and it couldn't be 
done. All the mounted civilians were 
on the'troad directing traffic, and the 
Seventh Cavalry once more had 
been too confiding, too trustful 
It moved majestically and with 
dignity up to the ridge, and for a 
hundred yards or so there was a 
glimpse of what the pageant might 
have been. The sun shone on the 
erect figure of General Godfrey, 
that fine old soldier, at the head, 
and on his staff; the horses 
gleamed with grooming, the colors 
fluttered in the sunlight. 
And then—they were swailowed up! 
Fifteen — twenty — thirty thousand 


My Hook Has Caught in a Strategic Spot 


spectators closed in on them. They came up from ever 
direction, like an invading horde, and there was 1 ne 
say them nay, save one solitary horsemar The only per 
sons he succeeded in removing from the ridge were t 
official photographers, his orders having been to allow 
cameramen to destroy the impressivenes i that meeting 
against the sky line! 

However, it did not matter; they ild not have got 
picture anyhow. The gallant Seventh fought its way along 
the ridge and was swallowed up. The Indians plowed the 
way into the crowd and were lost. Somewhere inside that 
seething, milling crowd the meeting took place, for jater or 
there emerged from it an impressive procession of tro 
and Indians, riding side by side 

But the tourists had won the day. They had not meant 
to do so. They were an amiable, cheerful lot. But the fa 


remains 
So there was no sky-line pageant at the Custer reunior 
and I who had planned it could only sit on a cactus, beat 


my breast and lift up my voice in lamentation 


A Hero and His Comrades 


WE. MADE an eighty-mile ride b: 
were dirty and tired and disapyx 
came up over the hills across the 
Over those bare hil 
teen from the Rosebud, on that trag 

against Sitting Bull. Just so had they 
troopers as they made their camps at 
their fires quickly for fear of prowling Indian scouts, hiding 
their camps, horses and men behind a ridge or in some 


s had come Custer and Ren 





valley where they could not be seer 
Over there, to the left, they had come through the hills, 
their leg-weary pack mules trailing toward the rear. Many 
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feat of the Seventh 
Cavalry by the 





Pack Ponies at the Barm In Ovai—Imp Recovering 
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ILES TALBOT paused 
halfway up the stairs 
_and mopped his increas 
ingly high forehead with a sheer 
white handkerchief in which the 
initials M. T. had been delicately 
worked in black by patient native 
fingers. He seemed to feel the 
heat more this past year than in 
any of the twenty he had spent in 
the tropics. He was glad to hear, coming from the court- 
yard, the shrill laughter of little Delfina, who lived on the 
ground floor, punctuated by the staccato barks of Chico, 
’rusilla’s puppy. If they had seen his car picking its 
bulky way down the narrow street they would have run 
out and attacked him in a volley of eager Spanish and 
ts canine equivalent. Miles Talbot liked children and 
dogs—he himself had given the terrier, pup to Drusilla 
but ever since the shock of Ietta’s death he liked to avoid 
any wear and tear on his nerves. 
As he lifted the knocker on Drusilla’s door he noticed on 


the steps a square white envelope, which he carried inside 
with him 

“Make yourself comfortable,’ came Drusilla’s peculiarly 
quiet voice from the kitchen. He took off his white linen 
coat and hung it over the back of a chair, then ran his 
handkerchief over his heavy hair, into which during the 
past year all that gray had come. But it was really not 
unbecoming 

Drusilla came in with two tall green glasses and a green 
pitcher out, of which sprouted sprigs of mint. She had 
changed from her office clothes and was looking cool and 
powdery in a sheer cloudy-blue dress whose slender bodice 
fitted snugly, while the crisp, short skirt billowed girlishly 
above her transparent white stockings. Drusilla, being 
slim, pale and blond, with short hair lying close to her 
head, always managed to loc’: cool. 

Miles did not rise when she entered. It would have been 
quite an effort to pick his six feet two out of the low cush- 
ioned wicker chair. He was thoroughly at home in Dru- 
silla’s apartment. For nearly eight years he had been 
stopping there for a drink and a quiet hour before going 

) panish villa in which he never felt quite re- 
because there were no really comfortable 
ad found he could always cope better with 
letta, who was inclined to be exacting, querulous and in- 
f he had that informal restful hour. 
After letta’s death, when he could not bear public places 
im by their clumsy expressions of 
sympathy, genuine or forced, Drusilla had arranged to 
incheon for him too. And after luncheon, while she 
went back to the office, he would stretch out on her couch 
for an hour’s siesta—a thing he had never done in his 
twenty driving ye n Havana. 

Strange how letta’s death had broken him up. They 


had not been parti 








tensely jealous 
, 
where peopie upset 


ive 


y companionable. She had always 
en a responsibility, a care, with her trifling complaints 





about her housekeeping or 

her servants; her constant 

jealousies of every woman 
with whom he came in contact, but 
particularly of American women, with 
their freedom of speech—their absence 
of what she considered good manners. 
He had always taken his real pleasure 
apart from her—on business trips to New York, at ban- 
quets, at stolen parties, when he would phone home he was 
entertaining clients from the States. 

And yet her going had shocked him so terribly! She 
had been his first and only love, the daughter of his wealthy 
employer, whom he had rescued in spectacular and ro- 
mantic fashion from an unwilling elopement with a bandit 
who had hopes of a golden ransom instead of the leaden one 
with which Talbot sent him home. With her seemed to go 
everything his youth, his one great romance, his ambi- 
tion, his reason for going on. He had made his success and 
there was no one with whom to share it. He was suddenly 
confronted with the fact that he was forty-four and that 
his life lay behind him. 

Besides, his feelings were complicated by remorse. He 
had not done as much for Ietta as he might have done. 
True, he had humored her, but it was more with a view to 
gaining peace for himself than happiness for her. He had 
not really made her happy. He had merely refrained from 
doing the things which made her acutely unhappy, where 
she could see them, considering himself a model of self- 
sacrifice. 

Now he looked at it differently. It seemed to him he 
had made rather a bad job of his life. And if it had not 
been for Drusilla he was certain he could not have gone 
through the past year. 

“T brought in a letter for you,”’ he remarked. 

She glanced down at the envelope and it seemed to him 
that she frowned. She gave no other sign, however, set- 
ting the pitcher on the table beside him and stirring the 
ice with a long silver spoon. 

He appeared not to pay attention to the letter either, 
but she knew he would not forget about it. And after she 
had read it, if she failed to volunteer the information, he 
would manage to bring the talk around to what was in it 
without, however, asking the question directly. But al- 
though she knew him so well that she could anticipate his 
every move, she was no match for him. She had been too 
long in the habit of laying out her life for his convenience. 

Drusilla had started for her hat—every night one of the 
men from the office, or Drusilla, mostly Drusilla, went 
out to his beautiful empty villa to dine with him— when he 
reminded her: “Did you forget about your letter?” 

““Oh—the letter!’ And he thought he detected a twinge 
of embarrassment beneath her casualness. He appeared 
not to be watching her, but he noted how her hand crum- 
pled the letter in a swift gesture before tossing it in the 
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basket. He waited a 
second for some word, 
and when none was 
forthcoming 

“Bad news?” he 
inquired, sipping his 
lemonade imperson- 
ally. 

“No,” she replied 
lightly, but it seemed 
to him she wished to 
dismiss thesubject. He 

smiled to think how difficult it was 
for people to act in his presence. 

“IT thought you looked disturbed.”’ 
He regarded the end of his cigar, wait- 
ing. But Drusilla went for her hat. 

He walked over to the desk, drop- 
ping the ash from his cigar deliberately 
into the basket. The letter was lying 
so that the signature was exposed. 
Typewritten, in caps, it was easy to 
read: MANUEL. 

Miles Talbot frowned. Manuel? He knew everybody 
Drusilla knew. Was there something she was hiding from 
him? She had been obviously confused. He had to know. 
He felt it was more important to check up on people than 
to observe the trifling niceties of behavior current among 
lesser folk. 

He called in to her: ‘Will you phone and see whether 
Mazas is still at the office?”’ 

“T’m sure he isn’t,”’ replied Drusilla. ‘‘It’s half-past six 
Is there anything I can do?” 

“No, I want Mazas. I have an idea he may be staying 
down.” 

When Drusilla returned, wearing the big limp hat of 
purple straw he liked so well, and reported that there was 
no answer from the office, the crumpled paper lay at the 
bottom of the basket where she had thrown it, and Miles 
stood at the door, hat in hand, as if impatient to be on his 

yay. 

They drove along the Malecon and Drusilla was silent. 
She never failed to respond to that view of the city, look- 
ing, in the misty fast-waning light of the afternoon, like a 
fairy village, stretching out an affectionately curved arm 
around its harbor. Electric lights, springing up mysteri- 
ously, painted in faintly glowing terms the virtues of sun- 
dry beers and wines against the subdued fuchsias and unreal 
melon-pinks of a sky opalescent in the afterglow of a 
picture-post-card sunset, while from the water a languid 
breeze blew in the melancholy smell of the sea. 

‘‘What makes you so quiet?” 

Drusilla smiled. ‘‘ There’s something about all this 

She waved a white hand in the direction of the old 
fortress, blocking out a huge gray segment of the veiled 
purple of the sky. 

“You're sure it wasn’t anything else? 

She looked at him quickly. ‘Such as 

“T don’t know. I thought perhaps you’d been upset by 
something. That letter, perhaps.” 

She had known he would bring up the subject. ‘Oh, 
that! Somebody’s playing a practical joke on me.” She 
flushed faintly. 

“‘Joke?”’ he encouraged, while not appearing inter- 
ested. 

“*Somebody’s sending me some sort of mash notes. 

He waited for her to go on, but when she did not —‘‘ What 
kind of mash notes?” he inquired. 

““Oh’’—she made a vaguely impatient gesture—‘“ madly 
in love with me—follows my every move—hasn’t the 
courage to meet me—intends to write me till he feels we’re 
acquainted. Awfully silly idea of humor. Or it may be 
some neurotic native—the English is awful.” 

“‘Don’t pay any attention to them.”’ He had a magis- 
terial way of disposing of all matters which came to his 
notice. ‘‘Whoever it is, is bound to be discouraged if he 
doesn't get any sort of reaction at all.” 

**He won't get any from me,” Drusilla assured him. 
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po sin apart 
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glee 





“If a woman pays no attention to that sort of thing it’s 
bound to cease. But if you take up a matter like that with 
the police # 

‘I have no intention of doing anything of the sort,”’ she 
interposed hastily 

But Miles little 
“Nothing your poison-pen artist enjoys so much as stir- 
ring up excitement. And, no matter how it turns out, peo- 
ple always think that where there’s smoke there must be 


would n 





juish his discourse 


some fire. The publicity is always harmful for a woman.”’ 

Something in Drusilla’s mind smiled. Publicity would 
not be annoying to her alone. But she allowed no trace 
of the smile to appear on the surface. 
adept at that. She had been doing it for years 

At dinner he reopened the subject, quite abruptly: 
“What is your theory about those letters?” 

“‘T haven’t any.” 

“But you must have some idea. Haven't you noticed 
anybody acting queerly or looking at you?” 

‘No, I can’t say that I have.” 
But doesn’t it seem odd that somebody should just 
pick on you out of a clear sky?"’ She shrugged. ‘It must 
be somebody you know,” he insisted. ‘‘Why should the 
letters be typewritten, except to disguise the handwriting?”’ 

“Did I tell you they were typewritten?” asked Drusilla. 

“Of course. How else would I have known?” 

Drusilla lowered her eyes. He must have looked at the 
note in the wastebasket. She was not surprised. 


She was rather 





On Sundays Miles Talbot did not like to leave the house. 
He seemed pathetically bent on getting some returns out 
of the 
grounds 


dens he had never, 


spacious 


and gar 







in all those years, 
taken the time to z 
antue r 

When Drusilla 
arrived, in a pale- 
green dress which 
gave her gray eyes 

ertones of green, ome 
the other guests 
were already on the 
terrace, overlook- 
ing the golf course 
Porfirio Mazas, first 
assistant at the 
office, a little dark 
with no 
vices except eating, 
drinking, gambling 
and women, 
there with his wife, 
Tina, a_ beautiful 
mass of indolent 
femininity who 
fanned herself in- 
cessantly and 
whose sole contri- 


yes man, 


was 


bution to the con- 
versation, outside 
the languishing 
glances of her blue- 
black eyes, was a languid series of 


in a singsong voice whic! 
turned up after each 
though unequal to the effort of com 


Si, si, si 


syllable as 


ing to a period 

There was also Rodriguez, of the 
police force, a grasping, wiry poli 
tician, with a frightened little wife, 
tired with the bearing of twelve little 
Rodriguezes, a number he boasted 
loudly of intending to increase to 
thirteen for good luck—although he 
did not say whose 

Sofia, Talbot’s ex-telephone oper- 
ator, who had been slimmer before 
she married the wealthy Mexican 
ent, Martinez, was there with her 
husband, bursting through a dress 
of vivid reddish purple, popular 
among the dark-skinned Cubans, to 
whom nothing could be more unbe- 
coming. The two orphan girls, Car- 
men and Guillermina, whom Talbot, 
with a dozen other recipients of his 
open-handed largesse, was sending 
through school, stood about chatter- 
ing in high shrill voices, giggling at 
everything Talbot said and calling 
him Papa-ito. 
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Miles Talbot presided at the head of a great old oak 
table, brought over from Spain nearly two hundred year 
‘Like a feudal lord,’’ Drus 
taining his vassals. He loves to have them here, but in his 


before 


secret heart he thinks he is doing them a kindness.” 
Most of the guests, on the other hand, were actuated 
a sense of duty. Mazas came because his job depended 
his being at the beck and call of his lord, although it wasr 
simple matter to dislodge the indolent Tina from her ow: 
tiled dining room with the massive mahogany furniture 
Rodriguez came because of politics, and Mrs. Rodriguez 


could hardly be said to enjoy the food she ate in such ur 


flame the elegant and 





easy silence, lest some chance word i1 
irascible police chief 
expected of them. They had hopes that Talbot, who was 
childless, might adopt them. 

As she took her place at the end of the long table, oppo 
site Miles, Drusilla removed the 
was wearing. 

‘““Who sent you the flowers?” inquired Miles, who had 
been waiting to ask just that question 

Drusilla looked particularly pretty when her face flushed 
“I meant to thank you, Mr. Talbot’’—always “‘ Mr. Tal- 
bot”’ before people. “‘It was sweet of you to send them 
I love gardenias.” 

““What makes you think I sent them?” 
of a father playing with a child 

“Who else would?”’ she asked simply 

““Maybe the Sefiorita Druseelya have a lk 
gested the coy Carmen to her benefactor, goir 
mediately into peals of coloratura laughter 





The twins, of course, knew what was 


corsage ol gardenias she 


in the manner 





““Oh, she has,” said Talbot 
‘He writes her letters, and now 
she wears his flowers.”’ 
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Talbot; mio, t 


to 


be so in k 


wring you 


tally 


can think only of striking out blindly t irt back 

“I don’t know,” Drusilla answered ring \ i 
men ever send women flowers Because it makes then 
happy to receive them. That seems reason enough to most 
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1 and Miles did not speak to each other 
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ays made it so disag e when she re 
ved attentions from ot men t Dru 
who valued peace more than any attentions she 
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Mites Stood in the Doorway Watching Her, and it Seemed to Him One of the Saddest Hours of His Life 
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SET out to be 
a minister and 


became an ath- 
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member of the 
family who drank 
it, and he never 
. sent his children 





etic director and —— 
oach I won my | 
first fame and ex- | 
celled most at 
baseball, yet my 
name is linked with 
football chiefly, 
and my record of 
pitching Yale to 
five baseball cham- 
pionshipsisforgot- 
ten. These have 
been the two great 
detours of my life. 
I was born on 
August 16, 1862, 
the fifth of eight 
children, in a cot- 
tage at 384 Valley 
Road, West Or- 
ange, New Jersey, 
which three of 
mysisters still live. 
Uurs was a pov- 
erty which seems 
to be unknown in 
America today, 
but which was not 
uncommon then. 
My father was of 


old native stock. 


His mother having 
died in his child 
hood, he had been 
bound outat seven 
as an apnrentice 
to a shoemaker. 
At twenty he had 
taught himself to 
read andwrite. He 











to thesaloon forit. 
I went to district 
school. I swam 

and skated on a 
pond where the 
Edison plant now 
stands. I played 
first-hand base 
and third-hand 
base, and was the 
treasurer of the 
gang when we 
saved our scant 
pennies labori- 
ously to buy a 
league baseball 
We were six 
months in raising 
the $1.25. When 
professional base- 
ball came to Or- 
ange in 1876, we 
watched through 
knot holes. Our 
back yard was en- 
tirely taken up 
with a vegetable 
garden, but my 
cousin next door 
had a back yard in 
which we could 
practice trying to 
curve a baseball, a 
discovery then 
new to the game. 


y 
y 


Training 





NEday I stum- 
bled upon the 





supported his large 
family by cob- 
bling, and by gen- 
eral labor when his shoemaker’s bench was idle, eked out 
by such work as we children could find out of school hours. 
The books of Horatio Alger were the pattern of success 
fifty years and more ago, and there is something of Alger 
my story. His heroes always were born poor, as any hero 
should be, and arrived at their goal by the practice of 
three virtues—-work, courage and honesty. I ad few 
of the Alger books, but I subscribe to his creed; and if 
have been lazy or cowardly or dishonest, the blame is 
10t my father’s or my mother’s. The ideals which I 
have and which | have practiced within my limitations, 
i learned eariy and at home, when and where ideals 
should be learned 
Our neighbors, native and Irish in the main, were as 
poor as we. They were hat-factory workers, petty crafts- 
men and laborers. The hat makers were well paid when 
they worked, but their work was irregular, and what- 
ever they made beyond a bare living they spent at the 


corner saloons 


Before the Movies Came to Town 


e motor ear, the radio, the seashore, 
ading and all. In bad luck, men drowned their sorrows 
at the bar; in good luck, they celebrated it there. When 
too warm, they drank; when too cold, they drank. In 

gh spirits, they let off steam at the saloon; when 
bored, they bought high spirits from the bartender. 
If we had no movies, we did not miss them. We got 
ir drama at first hand and in the raw from the saloon, 
and the show was continuous. It must need a lively sense 
humor to argue that beer is not intoxicating. Beer 
the drink of our street, drunk in the hope and ex- 
pectation of getting drunk, and rarely disappointed. 
Carrying pails of beer from the saloon was as routine a 
» for most of the boys I knew as carrying in coal or 
rdwood. When it flowed freely, the family wash was 


es SE saloons were our substitutes for the movies, 
the theater, tl 
rea 








red on the front fence, so to speak. The woman in the 
next house but one to ours got drunk on a schedule of 
it every third day. In her cups, she scorned any 
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What the Well«Dressed Official Wi 


antagonist of her own sex. Her husband had learned dis- 
cretion, but the man who lived across the street would 
fight with her hand to hand in the middle of the dirt street. 
My father, though not a teetotaler, was very much an 
exception. Eight or ten times a summer he would bring 
home a pint or quart of beer in a pitcher. He was the only 
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it Wear. Princeton vos. Pennsylvania at the Germantown Cricket Ciub, 1892 


out, easiest of 
curves, and I re- 
member running excitedly to the kitchen to tell my 
mother, yelling, “‘Mamma! Mamma! I’ve got it!” 

By inheritance I had a stocky, sturdy body, and work 
and play developed it. Every summer my father hired out 
for harvesting grain, and for cutting hay on the salt 
meadows of Newark Bay, and for eight years I worked 

alongside him. Grain still was cut and cradled by hand 
and I learned the art of laying a straight swath with the 
cradle. The Jersey mosquito is no fiction. They bred by 
billions in those salt meadows, nine miles long and three 
miles wide, and stung our half-naked bodies madden- 
ingly, until the poison eventually operated as an antitoxin. 
The cut hay had to be raised above tidewater. When it 
got wet in the cocks, we would run long, smooth black 
walnut poles beneath the cock and carry the heavy wet 
hay to piling. There was no letting go of the poles to 
swipe at the mosquitoes. Working in water, we cut holes 
in our shoes to permit it to come and go. Many men 
found the work too much for them, but I was young and 
tough. What my brother and I earned on these jobs 
went into the family purse; but when my father did not 
need me, I did odd jobs on my own. 

The first sporting event I ever saw was a wrestling 
match between Muldoon and some unknown at catch- 
as-catch-can at the Orange Ball Park. I was vastly im- 
pressed with the bulging muscles of the wrestlers and 
began carrying scuttles of coal at arm’s length. At thir- 
teen, in my ancient history I read of the youths of 
Sparta, in particular of the boy who hid a fox in his shirt 
and never batted an eye when the animal bit into his 
vitals. Coffee always had been a luxury reserved for 
Sunday breakfast at our house. At once I abjured it 
and I have not drunk it since. To develop my wind I ran 
to and from school, until I would rather run than walk. 
There was no Y. M. C. A. in the Oranges, nor could I 
have paid the fee if there had been. 

Normally, I should have had to be satisfied, and well 
satisfied, with a grade-school education. Many of the 
boys I played with stopped at the third or fourth grade. 
A high-school education was a distinction, graduating the 
possessor into the envied white-collar, or, as I knew it, 
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Edgar Allan Poe, 
First of the Princeton 
Poes, Tackling Wyilys 
Yate '&s, 
in a Game With the 
Crescent Club, 1890 


Terry, 


celluloid-collar 
As for col- 
leges, I doubt that 
| ever had heard of 
As I grew old 
enough to realize 
the handicaps my 
father had suffered 
from lack of learn- 
ing, I aspired to 
high but 
my ambition went 
no further. My 
father was sympa- 
thetic, but there 
was no money. 
West Orange had 
no high school; 
and Orange, upon 
which our back 
yard backed, ex- 
acted a tuition fee 
from nonresidents. 
And I was eight- 
een, time and past 
for doing a man’s 
job, when I finished 
district school. 

I worked my 
way through Or- 


class. 


one. 


school, 
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mother was a brood hen to her children and she we 
day I decided to go back with G intil 1 went 
however, kept n pine erect 

Gill gave me r f ] It tn stu t 
t. Anyway, I would accept no more favors and | 
determination. When I came to say good-by t Doct 
saw that something was hidden in the hand he 
rightly, that it was a bill, and I shook his other har 

Out of odd bs that summer and fall I had sa 
That, less railroad fare, was the capital with w la 
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Following the Diet of Benjamin Franklin 


ILL asked me 
disgusted him 
I believe 


and tasted as well 


Instead I made my 
crackers that cost me five 


to lunch with him at 
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by my refusal. An inferiority 
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That and milk at three cer 
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ange High Scnool 
in three years by 
tending furnaces, 
lawns and gardens, 
cutting wood, beating carpe’s and other boys’ jobs when my father did not 
need me. The school had a | aseball team and in my first year I became its 
pitcher by virtue of my small stock of curves. In the summer I helped to 
organize an amateur team, pitched when I could sandwich a game in between 
jobs, and began to earn a local reputation. 


Standard Scrimmage Line Tactics as of 1890, Columbia 
Said to be the Earliest Action Football 
Photograph Ever Taken 


vs. Princeton. 


Prepared for a Cold Hard Winter 


T WAS the assistant principal of the high school, a Yale man, who first 

suggested college to me. When I objected that I had no money he told me 
of several of his college mates who had worked their way. The suggestion 
fell on fertile soil, for I was restless with an ambition I saw no way of 
realizing. When nearly seventeen I joined the First Presbyterian Church of 
Orange. 

At church functions and later in high school I came to know Grace 
Livingston, a devout earnest girl who won a reputation in later years as a 
writer under the name of Grace Livingston Hill Lutz. She urged on a half- 
formed aspiration I had for the ministry, and properly to fit myself I should 
go to college. 

When I came to investigate I found that I could not pass the Yale entrance 
examinations. A classmate, George Gill, son of the mayor of Orange, went to 
Phillips-Exeter Academy in the fall of 1883 to make up a like deficiency, 
while I went to work. Gill wrote back urging me to come to Phillips-Exeter, 
and telling me of scholarships. When he came home for the Christmas 
holidays he was so persuasive that I decided to return with him. 
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room Was a garret 
I might add, for 


effect, that it was 
unheated, but | 
should be cheat- 


ing. There was 
nothing to gasp 
about in 1884 over 
an unheated room; 
we broke the ice in 
the water pitcher 
of mornings witl 
no sense of hard- 


ship. I did not find 
work to replenis! 
my little capital 
until the second 


month 
out the chapel at 
fifty cents a week 
first that 
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THE GIRL FROM RECTORS 


By George Rector 
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HE younger generation has small respect for decrepit 

institutions of the past. I don’t blame them. I felt 

the same way myself when I was young. However, 
I ean inform the Channel*swimmers and handicap golfers 
of today that their fathers and mothers visited New York 
with two places of interest in view. One was Grant’s 
Tomb and the other was Rector’s. We had the liveliest 
institution then, but I think Grant has the edge on us now. 
I have no doubt that we served wedding breakfasts to 
these same fathers and mothers. Anyway, there were 
many shy young couples with brand-new shoes who walked 
bravely into Rector’s around 1900 and sought to order 
chicken & la King with the metropolitan savoir-faire. Had 
they chosen any curried dish, we could easily have shaken 
the necessary rice from his lapels and her bonnet. 

I want to say that no young married couple ever fooled 
me. We could spot them a mile away in a heavy fog. If we 
had any doubt about it, this was removed when our 
orchestra played the Wedding March from Lohengrin. 
The victims were the ones who blushed. We were extra 
nice to these young folks and tried to make them feel at 
home in astrange city. Of course, wedding marches meant 
nothing to old campaigners embarking on their fourth and 
fifth marriages. Whenever Nat Goodwin or DeWolf Hop- 
per walked in with another bride, our musicians always 
played The Minstrel Boy to the War Has Gone. 


Good Linen Dies Young 


\ E NEVER objected when the young bride shyly smug- 
gled a monogrammed doily inside her waist as a 
souvenir of her wedding breakfast in our place. But we 
did protest when an experienced divorcee or a veteran debu- 
tante tried sleight-of-hand tricks with our silverware and 
expensive table linen. But in spite of our best efforts, our 
linen evaporated very rapidly. We started in 1899 with 
0,000 worth of linen imported from the north of Ireland. 
Inside of a year we were forced to place another order with 
the same Belfast firm for another $10,000 worth of linen. 
Some of our first shipment was decorating tables in homes, 
but most of it had succumbed to the wear and tear of 
everyday use and repeated trips to the laundry. 








Linen is an important accessory in a well-ordered café. 
There is a pleasant feel to good linen. It is cool to the 
touch. It adds richness to the appearance of the table 
and an additional luster to the silver and crystal service. 
Nondescript cotton and shoddy cloths should be avoided 
at all times. A guest rising from a dining table covered 
with cotton cloth looks as if he had been chased through an 
orchard of fuzzy confetti. His coat is smeared with cling- 
ing lint, which is very annoying. There are many tests of 
good linen, but the oldest and the best is the one used by 
our grandmothers. Wet the tip of the finger and apply it 
to the cloth. If the cloth wets all the way through, 
quickly, it is good linen. Cotton has a nap which acts as 
a blotter and absorbs the moisture before it reaches the 
cloth. Linen has no rough nap. 

We lost our entire shipment of linen for many reasons. 
First, the napkins and doilies were easy to fold and carry 
away. Second, repeated visits to the laundry. Third, 
careless smokers placed their cigars on the table and 
burned holes through the cloth, the table top, the felt 
pad and right into the table itself. Fourth, the stains 
from red wine were impossible to remove unless attended 
to immediately. Fifth, the diners kept books on the cloth 
with pen and ink or indelible pencil. There are four pieces 
in the linen family. Doily, napkin, table top and table- 
cloth. Our first shipment included 6000 napkins, 4000 
doilies, 1000 tablecloths and the same number of tops. A 
top is a square piece of linen placed over the cloth to 
freshen up the table. It saves changing the entire cloth, 
which is irritating to diners. Our napkins were full twenty- 
eight inches square. A man with one under his chin 
looked as if he were wearing an old-fashioned nightgown 

Very hot plates and chafing dishes also eliminated many 
fine cloths from the tournament. The little prairie fires on 
rum omelets often overran the silver platter and streaked 
a scorched detour across the linen. Our losses would be 
much greater today. We bought fine linen cloths for five 
dollars in 1900 which would cost fifteen dollars apiece at 
present prices. 

The Rector griffin was embrcidered on every piece of 
linen. It was also etched in every piece of glass in the 
crystal service and engraved on the silver. The silver 





I Have Never Seen Anything 

More Mournful Than a Man 

Dining in a Restaurant on 

Thanksgiving Day and Christ« 
mas Eve 


service set us back about $40,000. It included many differ- 
ent shapes and sizes of spoons, forks and knives. I shal! 
not bother you with details other than to say that there 
are few stores which carry a retail stock as complete and 
as large as Rector’s table equipment. We tried to keep our 
establishment fresh and cheerful, and we succeeded all the 
year round, with the usual exceptions. These two excep- 
tions were Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Eve. 


The Lonesomest Day in the Year 


HAVE never seen anything more mournful than a man 

dining in a restaurant on these two great home holidays. 
He is the most forlorn individual in the world. He either 
has no home or he is far away from his family. Of course, 
there were many New Yorkers who considered Rector’s 
their home, but it was a doleful substitute for a home on 
Christmas Eve. Thanksgiving Day was not so bad, but 
the Yuletide affected our entire organization. The waiters 
were dreaming of the far Alps, and the Russian orchestra 
played weird selections which should be strummed only 
under the light of the pale northern stars. We never had 
more than two or three parties on these nights. In one 
aicove there would be two or three men with their elbows 
on the tables and their heads in their hands. Over in the 
corner, a girl crying 

Never be envious of a man dining in an exclusive 
restaurant or club on Christmas Eve— provided your foot- 
prints in the snow are in the direction of a home. The only 
way we could cheer ourselves up on this night was to send 
a waiter out on Broadway with instructions to pick up a 
dozen hobos, the raggeder the better. We sat them at a 
big table and fed them turkey, cranberry sauce and plum 
pudding until we took the wrinkles out of their stomachs. 
A good cigar over black coffee would transform them into 
the jolliest guests of the year. The solemn regulars in the 
corner of the room would perk up and order a round of 
drinks for the tattered vagrants. The girl in the corner 
would stop crying and send over a box of candy. We 
started this custom in Chicago and kept it up until we 
closed in New York. We never lost a piece of silver to one 
of these stray guests. 
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It was different on New Year’s Eve, when reservations 
were at a premium. Our receipts for this one night were 
always more than $10,000. Saturday nights and other 
holidays netted us around $5000 
for the rest of the } 


The average business 


“ar was about $2000 a day. These are 





enormous sums when you realize that we are speaking of 
twenty-five years ago, when a patron could dine well in 
We served no table d’héte 
The same sum would also get you excellent food and 


Rector’s for $1.25 a la carte. 
service in Delmonico’s and Sherry’s. A man was a big 
citizen who spent twenty dollars an evening in entertaining 
four dinner guests in those days. Today this sum would 
hardly enable you to complete a cycle in a Cathay cafeteria. 


Steak a la Fifteen Minutes 


HE man who spent twenty dollars a night for a party of 
five would be able to include two bottles of champagne 
If he had taken his guests to the 
theater, he would have expended an additional seven dollars 
and fifty cents 

Contrast this almost Colonial evening with today. 


and a round of cigars 


Say, 
the afternoon that Papyrus thought he was racing Zev. 
You started out for the track with your girl and found that 
the minimum price to see the English horse chase his rival 
That’s eleven for two. The 
Follies had their premi?re that same evening and orchestra 


around the curves was $5.50 


seats were selling for twenty-two dollars, which is just a 
score of degrees above the boiling point, Fahrenheit 
After the show, your lady was eager to attend the open- 
ing of a new night club where table reservations were only 
included food, but not 
liquids. Your total for two up to this minute was seventy- 


eleven dollars a cover, which 


seven dollars. The longer you stayed in this establishment 
grew your expense parchment a slip of paper 
known to traveling salesmen as the swindle sheet. A 
hottle of ginger ale cost you nothing less than a dollar in 


the larger 


this night club 
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No wonder that Bert Kelmar, after an evenfing in ther 
with his wife and seven relatives, beckoned to a waiter and 
said, ‘Hey, waiter, bring me the check and a@fright wig.”’ 

To those not in the theatrical game, I will explain that a 
fright wig is a toupee on which the hair is made to stand or 
end by the yanking of a cord which runs down back of t 
neck and through the sleeve. The fright wig? is funny or 


the stage, but not quite so humorous in a resturant. My 





own hair has often stood up on its own merits$ aft 
scanned the check in a New York night cluby T} 
additijons of today 
is that we actually stuck to simple adding, while all they 
know now is multiplication | 

The $1.25 Rector meal would include any 
desired, although our clientele did not have that robust 
Rocky Mountain appetite which yelled for? beef on the 
hoof. Our patrons went in for dainty dishes, such as sea 
food, poultry and game. We did not serwe many 
sirloins, although Rector’s was responsible gfor that very 
popular and well-known dish, the steak a la minute. After 
waiting an hour or so for this order to be servged, you might 
naturally wonder how it ever got its maiden’ name of a la 
minute. It was the swiftest steak we served, because it 
was sliced thin as a wafer and cooked very quickly. If 
timed by reliable handicappers, I think the, best we could 
have claimed for it was steak a la fifteen mftnutes 

Some guests pronounced minute with the accent on 
the last syllable, which made it mean very*small or even 
infinitesimal. These guests were closer to the truth. But 
I refuse to validate that old story about the guest who 
asked his waiter to point out his steak andl was informed 
that it was hiding under a pea. We were rrever fortunate 
enough to get peas of that size. That woud be almost as 
bad as the café which served its food on cracked dishes, 


ence between Rector’s checks and the 


entree you 


beef 


with the entire meal in the crack. 

If we knew where to procure a pea like #that we would 
have included it in our carte du jour, as wa imported ripe 
figs from Arabia, winter peaches from #frica and the 
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alligator pear fre the tro Na f tnat 
ary moves on it toma wir arT 

palate We f aHout ‘ i ave z 

two irs a atro Some 2 e were 
istomers ’ ‘ vé ‘ t 
ty cent The »( Vere 4 ‘ 4 t 
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we sold enouyg yster stew Stat \ 
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ear wit st ng a ) 


Le an also add ten gallons of crab meat and about 400 
fillets of sole We did not ly the entire rat twas 


shipped from Chesapeake B f t After being 
caught, the crab was boiled and than tapped with a sma 
hammer two large flakes of " at ed t of 
the shell ese flakes wer nsig to Rect wit t 
having been touched by a humaz The re the 
crab was sold as seconds. The da bouquet of greens 
averaged about 1000 heads of lettuce, endives, romaine and 
celery. This would have made a nice nniire for Og 
King of Bashan, who tore up mountains by the roots 

I almost forgot that stream-line pear the farm, the 
egg. Starting in Lewiston on the Niagara in 1825 with a 
small order of ham and eggs served to a French-Canadiar 
trapper, the Rectors gradua iy increased their egg power 
until we were breaking thousands a day to be utilized as 
the base of sauces and pastry. When we reached Broad 
way, we still continued to smile upon the egg, but we 
frowned upon its poor relation, the ham. Like many su 
cessful men who had climbed the ladder of suecess, we 
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There Were Many Shy Young Couples With Brand-New Shoes 


me 5 
we 


Who Walked Bravely Into Rector's Arourgt 1900 and Sought to Order Chicken a la King With the Metropolitan Savoir: Faire 
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THE FAT NUN’S BLUE 


HEIR tite together was happy. the ow ddlemmry Milner Rideout 


bare chronicle, without those legends 


which confuse or adorn it, might pack rLLUSTRATEDO BY 


a volume. Their wanderings took them far 
afield, to city and wilderness, plain, highland, 
wheel-worn canyons of yellow dust, wet fever 


swamps, mountain temples, murderous inns 





kept by broken hireling fighters, nunneries, 
fishermen’s huts by a lake broad as the sky 
and terrible at night with historic phantoms 
walking the water. In all places, or on the 
road, Ching Wun let never a day go without 
instruction. Every weapon, its fair handling, 
its foul play; every trick in boxing and wres- 
tling; what herbs to gather, how to decoct 
them; how to make salves, potions, liniments, 
and five-thousand-year drugs, like the horse 
sweat, ephedrine—these and more kinds of 
knowledge our fat nun taught her Blue Par- 
rot. 

‘The time has gone like a day.” 

So with heavy hearts they agreed at the 
end. This came on a warm afternoon, as the 
pair halted in steep forest. 

“| cannot bear to leave you, mother. Come 
up with me.” 

Ching Wun tried to smile, but made a 
queer mask of it, and wagged her head. The 
girl entreating her was now a young woman 
of seventeen, upright, slender, with dark yet 
ar beauty enhanced by thoughtful eyes. 

“No, not now. Your true mother, who is 
waiting just above, has reckoned it to be 
more than one day, I'll warrant. We part 
here.”’ Under the trees roundabout shone 
blue salvia. ‘“‘On the very path where Melon- 
Candy stole you. A bad piece of work for 
his neck bone. Humph! Now that you're 
home again, don’t forget me.” 

While talking or grumbling, the sister 
pulled from beneath her coat a long flat scab- 
bard of brown leather, brass-mounted, with a 
hilt of polished hardwood and of brass gleam- 
ing at the upper end. 

“My daughter in the spirit.”” Roughly, 
awkwardly, with eyes averted, she made her 
gift, drawing halfway a short sword, two- 
edged, brighter than silver, then running it 
home down the scabbard with aclick. “Take 
an old hero’s weapon, its name is the 
wast Word. I’ve had the thing all my life, 
but never used it, never killed a mouse. 
You've learned what little I know. You're 
very strong, quick as a lion dancer, and ac- 
curate; but you haven't got my weight. Ho, 
hardly! So in a fight, never you press, but 
yield, give ground, and time your return 
stroke, dear. Hnough. Perhaps we meet 
again, perhaps not, for | grow old. Bea good 
girl, a faithful champion, help the poor and 
the little people. Daughter of Ching Wun 
the childless, you will keep my name forever 
in this world.” 

She tried to laugh, but could not; then 
turned or wrenched herself away, and went 
down the mountainside, trotting like a black 
bear with a hamper on its back. Twice the 
girl called after her. She neither paused nor 
gave sign of hearing. The trees hid her, be- 









Ww. 

“Must all good things vanish?” 

With sword tucked under arm, Blue Parrot, grieving, 
doubting the future, began to climb. Up the ravine of oak 
and chestnut, up the hot crooked path of broken stone, be- 
tween her father’s house and the neighbor’s, into the 
village lane she mounted as into an age gone by. Except 
that the trees were higher and broader, nothing had 
changed. There was the door, open, where a moment ago 

he had sat longing to run and play. 

‘Inside benevolence?" No one came. Dizzy with the 

ating of her heart, she waited. 

‘Who = 

Her mother was in the door, her father behind, both 

taring. How little they were, how shrunken; yet how 


angely unaltered, but for a few gray hairs. Her mother 
fort ne hand, trembled, and gave a squeak. 
T} 7 . £ wnnie ' 


Phe e color of your dress! 





She Spent Her Time and Tatk 
Without End, Rolling a Fatuous 
} Gtance Into This or That Afirror 


HENRY J. 




































They caught ho'd, clung, cried and laughed, while father 
edged round them, putting words in: 

“What, what? Where have you been? A great girl you 
are!”’ 

They had hardly remembered their manners, the de- 
corum between age and youth, when every soul in the 
village crowded the room, rejoicing, wondering, bawling 
questions, conjobkling; and as all were kinsmen of one old 
family, all must remain till far into the night, keep up 
their friendly hubbub, and through its great noise try to 
gather what this young scandal of a cousin might be 
telling. 

“Our generations,’’ remarked the head of the clan, while 
they argued their way home under the stars—‘‘our gen- 
erations are not in vain. They have flowered.” 

The oldest and the quietest, he had a way of being heard. 
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“Travelers’ tales? That girl, you mean, is 
aliar?’’ The chief pulled his mustaches down 
and gave a dry cough. ‘‘My dear nephew, 
do not take a running jump at the chance to 
be a fool. Her face, her voice, declare the modesty of 
truth. She may bring us renown. So be careful, my lad, 
for the toadstool at home need not scorn the wild rose in 
a forest.” 

Vv 

S TIME went, the villagers found not so much fault 
A with their changeling. Everyone for months, of 
course, talked about her and spied on her least movement; 
because your one way—so wrote a master who lived in the 
White Deer Valley, or if not he, another—your one way to 
stop men and women from talking of your deed is not to 
do it, and even that may fail. Soon, however, they grew 
to like this Blue Girl runaway. 

“She is fun,” reported the children. ‘“‘She knows how 
many games!” 

“Well bred, after all,’”’ said old people. ‘‘Considerate. 

By and by the rest agreed. 

“She put on few airs. We saw little harm in her. Quite 
like one of us.” 

Whatever difference the Blue Girl felt, she spoke of 
none. Their kindly mountain life, bygone tricks of speech, 
odd gayety, odd solemnity, their quarrels picked on the 
tenth of a straw, their loyal patience toward a neighbor 
till death and beyond, moved not only her heart but the 
deep forgotten roots of childhood. To love them was to 
laugh over them in secret. While doing housework, tend- 

ing father and mother, she often bent behind a 
cupboard door until she could lift out a straight 
face. 

“You're a tidy cook enough,” complained 
mother. ‘Too fine, taught by those who worship 
the belly god.” 

Father made less objection to that, though he did 
say: ‘“‘What boy dare look at you now? I can’t 

lug half your load. Proud muscle. You a woman? 
You’re tough as a highway quarterstaff bravo.”’ 

It seemed a pity, but it was true, 
that Nature pricked them on to be 
jealous of her old fat nun. The 
foible might have saddened or 
vexed her had she not put all such 
things lightly away, and without 
effort, by good humor and affec- 
tion, kept the tenor of home peace- 
ful. 

Then ill news, one morning, broke 
their peace. It came from down 
country, below. A cousin whom 
they had never seen, a bland little 
townsman with an air of polish like 
lacquer, humbled himself and filled 
the room with propitiation. 

“Tf you forgive a bringer of sor- 
row,” he concluded, ‘‘the house- 
hold of Ngan Si may take comfort.” 

At this, mother turned pale, for 
Ngan Si was her favorite brother. 
“What, sir?’’ she cried. ‘Is he 
dead?” 

Their cousin made a long polite 
speech amounting to yes. In time 
they got the facts from him. 

A merchant of high repute, Ngan 
Si had gone by some lonely moun- 
tain road to collect a few debts and 
had never come home. His partner 
in the shop, waiting four days 
and growing alarmed, had sent out friends to hunt for him 
They found in a path his body sprawling, thirsty hornets 
forming on his bosom a patch like rough brass; and lying 
along by his ankle, the knife which had been used. A pair 
of belt purses, full, not even unbuttoned, hung in place 
right and left. 

“What?” exclaimed father. ‘‘You believe that? Rob- 
bers who kill but who take nothing?”’ 

“It is all true,” said the cousin, ‘‘and all we know as 
yet.” 

In a passion which was now grief, now fury, mother 
would hear no more. 

“I go to see him,” she raged. ‘What have they done, 
the liars and devils of your abomination below there? 
My brother is not dead. I will see! Girl, make ready. 
We go, you and I.” 
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Downward among lower hills the day’s journey brought 
a weary little woman, grasping her tall daughter’s throw at this girl in blue. Her eyes, meeting his own, pered. The drip from the eaves made an 
arm and crying f 
cousin had not lied 


soul, gave them what knowledge he had 


““So the old fool does nothing?” She whipped about, does not run his arm down the first hole 


Oh, my poor brother, nobody!” 
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Stupid, thought uncle’s partner, was a wild word to ke horned phantoms. The darkness i 


fr. 


into the darkness of the town. Their flashed a clear signal of pity, humor, intelligence t nd, alongside and before, as of a t 
“I'll try, mother, if you like.’” She made this offer pret feet lurking past you against the wa It 
At the door of Ngan Si’s house gleamed the two lan- tily, modestly. The old man, whose wits many a year of for water fiends t awl onshore. I ‘ 
white, inscribed with blue--of mourning; and when _ trading had sharpened, felt, as it were, beneath her calm a ite and bewildered, saw one tz ! 
the travelers had entered, there by candlelight stood his touch and go of hidden delight. ‘Had anyone cause, do the ground to a roof and there diss 
coffin; there on the floor drooped widow and children, bun- you know, sir, to hate my uncle?”’ good night for men, real men who had ne« 
dles of woe in sackcloth. This was no hour for questioning. ““No, child. On the contrary, he was beloved. Our toliesnugin bed. Sothe warder of the 
Mother sat down to lament. whole town takes it as an outrage.” drowsing by) amp. He woke somewhe 
On the next day uncle’s partner, a kindly shrewd old ‘Did the smith who made this knife see the prisoner?” An incubus had him by tke throat, we 
“Ah, yes, I forgot. Both men declared they had never _ helple choking him. 
“Our affair, madam,” said he, “is not simple. That set eyes on each other before.” Where is Ow Jun Yuen, the s r 
knife which we picked up bore a name—the trade-mark of The girl mused. ‘If your experience will grant a little The incubus let go his throat, but pinr 


the smith or cutler who fashioned it. His honor the judge more aid, sir,’’ she ventured, “‘is it singular or not that an had the likeness of a man in black, a sler 


took the knife back to him. The smith, examining his enemy so careful to take nothing away, not evens purse of — of iron, by the feeling of it —with at r 
book, found that he had made the knife to a man’s order money,should be so careless as to leave anything behind face. Througl es in the m 

half a year ago. The man’s face he could not remember, The old merchant approved with a nod Charming re burned a s will to nothing 

but his book showed the name, Ow Jun Yuen. Extraor- he thought, “‘charming.’’ Aloud, he made answer: “ You Up! how me room r 
dinary, madam, incredible; for Ow Jun Yuen is the most go very neatly, my dear, to the point.” he 

harmless fellow breathing, a school-teacher, mild as a babe. In silence, with a bow, she thanked him rhose eyes and the grip of thos 

He lies now in prison, half dead with terror, but swears ‘How sweet!” grumbled mother. ‘Talk, talk, comp ural. The warder ¢ i think of nothing 


that he never heard of any knife. Meanwhile his honor ments, chopping the wind. Why not act? Why not do?” was bid. In silence and fear he tumbled 


the judge keeps an open mind and—deliberates.”’ Uncle’s partner smiled. ‘‘Leave this young woman here, and led the way. No doubt there was a 
Mother had wiped her eyes and grown quiet. She now madam,” he advised. “ My son will take you home wher never knew the prison to be so st De 
Being mountain-bred, she let go a free tongue: you go. Give her time. The catcher of the Green Snake floated mist. The waterlamp quaking ir 


dim fungous halo 


faced her daughter and began to scold. ‘‘ You! Why don’t Thus recommending caution, he little knew how a fat ‘Here is the room, dread power 

you open your head? Mum as an image. If your bald- nun taught her disciple. “Unlock it.” He obeyed That next 
headed she vagabond taught you such wonders of magic, With twilight that evening a river fog crept in to muffle open, is empty?’ 

you might perform a trick or so here, to find out how your _ the town; to perplex each crooked gallery of street; to blot "i 

uncle was killed, you great stupid, strapping wench. But out the sign tablets hanging overhead; to thicken, pour “‘Give me keys and lamp. No noise 


and rise in cold smoke. Gable ends came jutting at you Continued on Page 116 
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“‘g Master, Eh? Well, Master That!"* His Blade Swept Down in a Curve Higher Than the Knees. Over it the Girl Danced as Over a Skipping Rope 
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The World Trade in Steel 


FTER much discussion, prearrangement and counter- 
A arrangement, thesteel companies of Germany, France, 
Belgium and Luxemburg have entered into an alliance, of 
which we may be sure the published provisions do not 
give a complete description. It may be some time before 
we learn exactly what the contracting parties have bound 
themselves to do and to what extent the governments are 
involved. But we know what the steel and cval industries 
desire to accomplish, and are therefore able in a general 
way to foresee probable developments. 

It is safe to assume that each country in the alliance 
will protect the home market behind tariff walls or under 
direct arrangements to that effect. Included also, pre- 
sumably, is some arrangement for allocation of raw 
materials, outside the provisions of the treaty of peace. 
In effect, this alliance may be believed to supersede certain 
clauses of the treaty of peace. 

Some scheme for penetration of foreign markets will be 
set up and worked out. Existing foreign markets will be 
expanded, new ones opened up. A new era of steel will 
dawn in backward countries. We take it for granted that 
the members of the steel alliance will not be competitive 
in the foreign markets, at least not in the usual sense. 
The markets will be divided, the profits possibly pooled. 
One result of the agreement is to have France supplant 
Sweden in furnishing iron ore to Germany. Against the 
steel makers of other countries the members of the alliance 
may be expected to act as a unit. 

Mutua] arrangements for finance and transportation 
will be developed. These will be necessary both to reduce 
costs and to escape in part the burdensome taxes of the 
several countries involved. It is not outside of possibilities 
to expect the governments of the four countries to grant 
export freight rates, concessions and other forms of indi- 
rect subsidies. 

Politically the alliance is of importance because it ought 
to result in a lessening of tension on the Rhine, replacing 
antagonism with conciliation. If the arrangement works, it 
ought to accelerate the rate of withdrawal of the occupa- 
tion of Germany by French forces. 

Great Britain remained outside the combination from 


choice. She sought to secure some understanding that the 
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Dominions should be treated somewhat apart from other 
foreign markets, but this fell through. This is another 
illustration of her splendid isolation. 

Therefore, we have the Continental alliance, Great 
Britain and the United States as the three outstanding 
units in world trade in steel. We may expect the British 
Government to protect its steel industries. Our laws con- 
tain provisions for the protection of our steel industries 
against such foreign combinations under governmental 
favor. Our market is one of the objectives of the new 
merger. It is the hope of the Franco-German industrialists 
to invade our market, drive our steel from neutral markets, 
drive British steel from neutral and American markets and 
to invade Dominion markets. 

It is an ambitious program. If labor costs are low, fuel 
cheap and transportation subsidized, the combine ought 
to make a great stir in the world. Perhaps the chief doubt 
revolves about the internal harmony of the contracting 
parties. It is difficult to conceive of the Germans and 
French sticking together, even to exploit the world. It is 
an alliance originating in distress. Will it endure in pros- 
perity, with reparation payments in the background? 


Codes of Business Ethics 


T IS a wholesome sign of the times that business and 

professional men are engaged so frequently in discuss- 
ing the ethics of their particular occupations. Many trade 
associations, service clubs and other organizations have 
committees on business standards and have published codes 
of ethics. Lecture courses on the subject have been given at 
several universities, books are being written along these 
lines, and there are organizations which exist for no other 
purpose than to promote higher standards of business 
conduct. 

On the other hand, we fail to be overly impressed by 
mere organization or printed codes, standards and plat- 
forms. It has been said that the synonym for farmers’ 
coéperation is perspiration. In the same way high stand- 
ards of business conduct come only from everlasting educa- 
tion of the individual in his own personal morals, and not 
from writing down ten rules or appointing a committee. 
Drawing up codes has pretty nearly reached the stage of 
the ridiculous when clergymen talk of the necessity of 
having a set of moral rules for members of their profession. 

Anyone can draw up a code of ethics, but only the 
millennium will so purify the hearts of men that wrong will 
vanish from their lives. In a recent book on the ethics of 
business the author confines himself to the standards of 
conduct set forth by trade associations. He says he cannot 
discuss the practices of individual firms because he “‘ can’t 
know three thousand separate industries.” 

As a practical matter of book writing it may be impossi- 
ble to set forth the ethical practices of three thousand 
industries or concerns, but that is what the public is in- 
terested in. It does not buy goods from trade associations, 
but from individual concerns. What really matters is not 
the publicly announced and purposely high-sounding and 
sonorous code of an impersonal association, but the actual 
everyday conduct of the individual business man, firm and 
corporation. 

We have all been led far astray in these matters, perhaps 
unconsciously, by the silly contention of the Socialists and 
their ilk that there is something inherently wrong in busi- 
ness conducted for profit. They say that the business 
system should be based on the motive of service instead 
of profit, as if the grocer who sells food or the tailor who 
makes a suit performs no service for humanity. 

The rea! danger that threatens modern life is the desire 
to get something for nothing, of not toting fair. The indi- 
vidual business man knows in his heart whether he is giving 
value received, and whether the goods he sells are honestly 
advertised and of quality equivalent to the price. He is 
either honest or dishonest about it, and that is the only 
code of ethics which anyone needs. 

Profits are a worthy, honorable goal, but if they are the 
entire, the only goal of business, then our social and indus- 
trial system is doomed. Only as more individuals think of 
the honest quality of the work they do will moral progress 


be made. If collecting the price rather than giving value 
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received is the first consideration of the majority of people, 
then committees, clubs, organizations and codes are only 
whitewash to cover up the rottenness beneath. 


The Abundant Life 


INGULARLY little attention has been paid to the 
S important réle which the institutions of higher educa- 
tion have played in creating the distinctive civilization 
known as American. Much is being said today, and much 
of it true, of the overemphasis or mistaken emphasis 
upon college education. Incredible swarms of boys and 
girls but little fitted for such training are demanding and 
securing if. Not a few observers question the advantages 
of such wholesale application of higher learning to the 
masses. 

But whatever the defects of the system, it is of the very 
warp and woof of democracy. The people demand the 
universities and desire and expect much from them. The 
people feel that the university, especially the public or 
state institution, exists for their service and the training 
of their children; that it is theirs, their very own. 

Few men, if any, at once led and typified this great 
democratic movement more unmistakably than Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, who was president of the University of Cali- 
fornia from July 18, 1899, to July 15, 1919. 
dents have recently published an extensive collection of 
his articles and addresses under the title of The Abundant 
Life, and nowhere are the ideals of higher education on 
the grand scale set forth more clearly or in fuller detail. 

Doctor Wheeler’s students feel that the one thing which 
he won worth more than all the rest was the affection of 
the sons and daughters of the university. But they agree 
also that he was a great interpreter of the university to the 
state as well as of the state to the university. 

He was no blind partisan, wholly unaware of the dangers 
that lay in the huge enginery of which he was such a lead- 
ing figure. He deprecated the “dust whirls of fad’’ which 
so often blow about the university, especially when sup- 
ported by the state. He knew well the sodden and slug- 
gish lower half of the student body that moves in and out 
of such institutions, particularly where no fees are charged. 

Mr. Hoover places first among the causes of American 
prosperity the ‘fine initiative and intelligence of our people 
in the use of our resources.’’ Surely that initiative and 
intelligence have been indissolubly linked with the de- 
mocracy and opportunity which our peculiar institutions 
have afforded. 

Doctor Wheeler’s views are drawn to the attention of 
the wider audience of this page because, while recognizing 
the defects and weaknesses of widespread higher educa- 
tion, he connected it up so unerringly with the essence of 
American life: 

“‘T repudiate the idea that the children of laboring men 
should be differently educated from other people’s children. 
There is no reason why a child in this free country should 
inherit the occupation of his father. The manner and sub- 
jects of a child’s education should be determined by its 
aptitudes, and not by the occupation of its parents. 

“Democracy and the university were made for each 
other. Both are training schools of self-reliance and re- 
sponsibility. The world will never be saved by the device 
of staying out of it. Free government with all its life de- 
mands the university.” 

The plain, unvarnished truth is that, despite all the 
crudities, absurdities and superficialities of our system of 
enormously widespread college and university education, 
its real service and function has been to prevent the caste 
system from developing in this country. It is the failure 
of caste to get a foothold which has really made possible 
the fine initiative and intelligence in the use of resources to 
which Mr. Hoover primarily ascribes our prosperity. 

In finding fault with the overemphasis upon higher 
education let us not forget the blunt truth just stated. 
Our colleges and universities may not always fill the minds 
of all who attend them. Indeed, many do not want to be 
filled, and have no minds to fill. But untold thousands 
have had their eyes opened to truth and to a more abun- 
dant life by coming in contact in the universities with the 


Former stu- 


lives of men who have stimulated and inspired them. 
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IIMUNID -TO-MOUT I BUYING 


HE lady buyer from the big 
Nebraska department store was 
in the office of the New York 
manufacturer of leather goods. Ona long table were spread 
the hand bags she had selected—red ones, blue ones, black 
and mauve. The salesman in charge, order pad in hand, 
prepared to set down the wishes of his client. Picking up 
a creation in red, he said suggestively, ‘ About fifty of this 
number, Miss Johnston?” 
“No, not fifty,” the lady buyer answered. “‘One dozen.” 
Disappointed, the salesman set down the figures on his 
pad and picked up another sample that he enthusiastically 
described as one of his firm’s best sellers, an item that had 
He believed Miss 
Johnston’s department could easily use 100 of the number. 


gone like hot cakes wherever shown. 


Again Miss Johnston said one dozen. 

So it went with all the hand bags on the table, the sales- 
man optimistic, persuasive, the lady buyer firmly conserva- 
tive. At the end the order sheet showed a total of 140 pieces 
and the salesman made a last desperate effort to increase 
the number. 

“‘ Are you sure these are going to be enough, Miss John- 
ston?’’ he asked earnestly. ‘‘ You know, the busy season is 
coming on. You'll sell more than this number of bags in a 
week.”’ 

‘“* Maybe we shall,”’ answered the lady buyer impassively; 
“if so, we can order duplicates. I guess the mails and the 
express companies aren’t going to stop.” 

There was no gainsaying these observations, and the 
salesman handed his client a copy of her order without 
further argument. 

“Tt’s instructions from the management,” she said at 
the doorway. ‘We're keeping the investment down in 


a 3 
ISNT i ste 
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all departments. Hand to mouth is the motto from now on 
I guess we're going to let you manufacturers carry the stock 
for us. Good-by, and don’t forget that these goods have 
got to go out day after tomorrow at the latest.” 

What the lady buyer called hand-to-mouth buying is 
one of the major problems of American business at the 
present time. In a way, it is a retailers’ strike. Apparently 
it has come to stay, for it has been developing during sev- 
eral years and never has been more pronounced than now. 
Whole industries have to readjust themselves in conse- 
quence. 

Hand-to-mouth buying has come about through thor- 
oughly natural causes. In the early days of the country, 
retail merchants ordinarily went to market twice a year 
In some cases, if located in remote sections, they went only 
once. On these buying trips they guessed at the amount of 
merchandise necessary to satisfy their customers until the 
following visit, and bought accordingly. The wholesale 
dealer carried the burden of credit, for it was usual that the 
merchant paid his bills once a year, when the crops of his 
section were harvested. 

As the transportation systems of the country developed, 
the wholesale firms and manufacturers began to send out 
their salesmen to call on the merchants instead of waiting 
for the merchants to come to them; yet in many lines the 
practice persisted wherein the mer- 
chants laid in their stocks for long 
periods in advance of actual sell- 
ing. The salesman went out in the 
spring and took the merchants’ 
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The Acrobat and His Family Go for a Stroit 


Me and the Universe 


TINY speck upon a paltry planet, 
I watch your divagations, Universe. 
Though I’m a minnow, prey of Fate, the Gannet, 


A titmouse chirruping his puny verse, 
My seul has grandeur if my form is small. 


Say! Don’t you ever see a chap at all? 








Yes, you're enormous, practically boundless ; 
Yet I, an imperceptible residual, 
Have intimations, not completely groundless, 
That you're a Me Ss, while I'm ai I ndivid- 
ual 
Whose merits, far too numerous to mention, 


Defy your nonexistent comprehension. 


What are you, analyzed? A churning welter 
Of unimaginative raw material, 

A mob of stars and things flung helter-skelter ; 
While I’m an Ego, splendidly -thereal. 

Before you give ME any conversation, 

Spin off and get yourself a reputation! 


Arthur Guiterman. 


He Left Town the Next Day 


NE of the features of the business men’s 

picnie this year was the baseball game 
between the married men and their wives. 
The editor of the town’s one newspaper had 
sent a reporter along to write up the doings 
of the day. The reporter kept the score for 
the game and turned it in with the other 
notes. The editor was in a hurry to go home 
that day and told his assistant, who was fond 
of playing practical jokes, to write the story 
and get it on the front page. The assistant 
noted the number of misplays made by the 
fair sex in the baseball game 
and headed the article Erring 
Wives. 


Motto for a Bird 
House 
PARTMENT S for a 

Bird; 
Large families preferred. 
For all the summer long, 
The rent is but a song. 


The Family Medi- 
cine Chest 


N THE course of domestic events, the moldings must 
occasionally be cleaned, the attic must be emptied, the 
carpet sweeper must be oiled and the medicine chest must 


be inventoried. 


Yea, though years pass, there comes the day when the 
medicine chest must be reorganized, when from its dark 


recesses one will gingerly extract: 
Two medicine droppers, one broken. 


The rolled-up remains of what once were three robust 


tubes of oozing peppermint tooth paste. 






































Two déclassé toothbrushes, transferred t 
the straw-hat-cleaning service, half a dozen 
rusty safety pins, a broken styptic stick and 
an empty powder box. 

Seven bottles filled with nondescript liquids 
labeled ‘To be taken every three hours,”’ to 
which at one time great therapeutic value 
was attached. 

Two bottles, three-quarters filled, pre 
scribed by a physician whose name is un 
familiar to the whole family. 

Three small empty bottles, one of them 
cracked, and one large container carefully 
labeled ‘‘ Poison,” in large red letters, now 
containing mouth wash. 

ARTHUR L. LIPPMANN. 


Efficiency 


pate Must you go so soon? 
ESTHER: I can’t stay away from the 
apartment more than four hours and eighteen 
minutes, because then the ice-box pan runs 
over, 


Heredity 


HE gay young blade who shows off the 
sportiest roadster in town, and who takes 
















the crowd to the highest-priced cabarets, 
inherits his taste for high life, all right. It 
was his father who went 
toacounty fair thirty-five 
years ago, spent a quarter 
» and said nonchalantly, 














The Newspaper Reporter, Who Was Paid by Space 
Rates, Goes in for Cartooning 


“Oh, well, I'll live only 


once!” 


Long Suffering 


ADY, working on one 
of the charity drives, 
“My dear sir, you know 
we must all give till it 
hurts.” 
“Yes,” replied the man 
who had been asked to 


help buy silk stockings for the Hottentots once too often, 
“but I get a pain almost immediately.” 


We’re Forty-’Leven 


(With No Apologies to Mr. Wordsworth, Who, We are Sure, 


Would Feel Just as We Do About It) 
MET a simple little maid 
Democracy, so fair. 
Methought her head seemed rather thick 
Beneath her clustered hair. 


Eleven discarded and hopelessly rusted razor blades. 


An assortment of crooked hairpins, large and invisibles, 
torn hair nets, two side combs with most of the teeth miss- 
ing, and some faded baby ribbon. 























(Continued on Page 186) 


“Your candidates, my little maid, 
How many may they be?” 











Their Son Who Went to College 






‘What's the Matter With That Dumb Dora?" 
“Her Ancestors Came Quer on the Wall Flower"’ 
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lomato Sauce 
from Campbells great blending kettles 
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Rich, meaty, mellow beans! Flavored 
through and through with tempting and 
delicious tomato sauce! Can’t you just 
taste them! 


Thousands of people never think of 
buying any beans except Campbell’s. It’s 
the flavor that makes you eat them so 
eagerly and want them every time you 
eat beans. And the famous Campbell’s 
kitchens are equipped with every device 
known to science for producing Quality. 






Wholesome beans are slow-cooked. This 
renders them tender and digestible. It 
also brings out the full, fine bean taste 
you enjoy so much. Always think of 
Campbell’s as the slow-cooked beans, 
because it aids you in selecting beans 
that give you the most nourishment 
and benefit. 


You will notice that housewives buying 
beans for families with children prefer 


Campbell's. 
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N UNCOMFORTABLE pause followed Winthrop 
Evans’ answer to Jean’s unseemly and extravagant 
remark—for Jean seemed plainly confused by his 
simple earnestness; and Barbara's insistent clamor came 
gratefully: ‘‘Please play, mother, please! I want him to 
hear how beau 

“Very well, dear.””. Jean rose and spoke so suddenly 
that she cut the unwelcome word half off Barbara’s lips. 
She unwrapped her left hand and left the blood-specked 
tea towel on the window seat beside me, crossing over to 
the piano with the utmost indifference and lifting Barbara 
into her own high castered chair. ‘‘My hand’s still a bit 
messy, but I play so badly these days that it can’t make 
any difference. Margo, if you'll wheel Barbara out I'll 
continue this entertainment. But I prefer to have my 
audience on the balcony.” 

Winthrop gave me a furtive, apprehensive, questioning 
glance which I had no way of answering. ‘‘Oh, but—but, 
Mrs. Mack, your hand is still bleeding. Why not—another 
time 

“What do you want me to play, Barbara?” she inter- 
rupted him, sitting down and running soft chords under her 
fingers as we settled ourselves on the balcony. 

Barbara wanted, as she always did, ‘‘Clementine first, 
‘ll Take the High Wode, and then The Last 
Jean began even before Barbara had 
finished naming them: 


and then Ye 


Wose of Summer.” 


‘In a cavern, 


In a canyor 
All the many absurd verses—Jean sang every one of 
them; while Winthrop Evans watched Barbara's radiant 


lovely little face as if he were hypnotized by the beauty of 
ned, even to me, to be a visible part of the 
beauty of Finishing the rollicking melody, 
Jean swung without pause into the soft burring dialect of 
the old Scotch song; and then, after one abrupt separating 
chord, into The Last Rose of Summer. 
Of course Winthrop Evans, though he’d probably been 


her, which see 


jea voice 


id of Jean’s musical talent, was entirely unexpectant of 
the transcending gift that was hers. He seemed bewil- 
dered, overwhelmed. Although she was plainly making a 


nere business of getting through the songs, with no effort 
if artistry, her singing was beautiful beyond describing. 





“‘Not Long Ago I Shot a Gentleman for 





“Curtain! Any encores desired?’’ she called in an 
overly merry voice immediately the last note was sung. 

Winthrop Evans cleared his throat. ‘‘Do you sing 
Mandalay?” 

She ran the opening bars rapidly, but broke them off 
with a sharp chord. “I used to sing the thing,”’ she said; 
“‘it was a favorite of my husband’s. I detest it.’’ We heard 
her shove back the piano chair. ‘‘If you decide to go home 
this afternoon, Mr. Evans, Jerusalem and the boat are at 
your disposal. Ring for me at five, Margo, please. I'll be 
at the far end of the grove.’’ Swift footsteps—and she 
was gone. 

“An extremely unfortunate choice,’”’ he said ruefully. 

Barbara was a nest of imperious questions: ‘‘ Did she 
mean my father liked the song, Margo? But why does she 
detest it? Did it make her sad to speak about my father? 
Why did she then?” 

It took us ten minutes to divert Barbara’s attention to 
reports about Talky, the parrot, and the new words Talky 
was learning. 

Winthrop was anxious, nervous to be gone. Barbara let 
him go unwillingly. When he went through the big room 
he glanced over to where Jean had been sitting. Then he 
stopped and went to the piano. And I knew as surely then 
as I did after the months proved it that what Doctor 
Holmquist had optimistically and Bruce MacIntyre had 
pessimistically prophesied would surely happen. This man 
would fall in love with Jean. The strangest look went over 
his face—half pity, half horror; an expression out of all 
proportion to the incident. There were a few stains of 
blood on the keys. He whipped out his handkerchief, 
moistened it at his lips and wiped the red spots away. For 
the moment he forgot me completely. Then he gave a 
strained, conscious laugh and strode past me to the stair 
landing, where I joined him. 

‘Mrs. Douglas, what do you think about it? . . . 
I’d—I'd no notion—I couldn’t have—of—of what this 
would be like. Why, she’s past belief! I never saw or 
heard of a woman like her! Her eyes suffering and her 
voice laughing and her heart hating! Why, her hands 
clench when she looks at me! I ‘s 

“‘Sh-h! You must talk quietly. I thought it a very en- 
couraging sign that she consented to sing for you; in a way, 
she must even have wanted to please you and e 


“Oh, never! We've got her cornered. It’s despicable 
She sang because of Barbara. She’s terrorized of the 
child’s interest in me. I told my uncle and Doctor Merea, 
told them again and again, I was afraid that forcing me 
on her this way was bad—bad! But they were so sure. 
I didn’t suppose women could be hurt so horribly. Noth- 
ing was too bad for Bannister! He deserved hell!” 

His voice grew so loud I feared Barbara would hear. I 
touched his arm, pressed it. ‘“‘Sh-h! Be careful, Mr. 
Evans, be careful! Remember, you are here to consider 
Jean only as your uncle’s patient, and her present condi- 
tion, not what happened in the past. It isn’t our part to 
judge the dead.” 

“Yes, yes. I know.” His pale face slowly reddened to 
the color of his sunburned nose and cheek bones. ‘‘ But tell 
me, Mrs. Douglas, what do you think about it all —now, 
since she’s seen me?”’ He told me quickly about their 
meeting in Jim Hatton’s office. ‘What do you think?” he 
repeated. 

“I’m not able to think anything yet. 
frightened for a while after she came home this morning. 
How did she act with you? Did she mention her hus- 
band?” 

“Not by name. She was amazingly frank; said she 

thought best to tell me at the outset that she didn’t want 
ever to see me again; said circumstances that she couldn't 
explain to me made me extremely distasteful to her — all 
that sort of thing. Said she’d rather have her daughter 
dead than damned by a taste for my type of man. But she 
said everything quietly—too quietly, I guess. But —but 
the thing is, Mrs. Douglas, shall we go on with it? Shall I 
stay? Can she stand it? God knows, I don’t care if she 
shoots me. But we might better do anything than make a 
murderess of her. Oh, the devil! There’s that 
Bethlehem, always watching like a witch.” 
“Do go now, do!” I urged him. ‘We shouldn’t ever 
speak of these things here.”” I held out my hand, but I had 
to tell him to take it so that we might shake hands stiffly, 
for Bethlehem’s benefit. ‘‘Now make some ordinary re- 
mark to Bethlehem, and talk to Jerusalem on the way 
home—about possums. You'll give us away, surely, if you 
look like a criminal.’ He went hastily, and Barbara waved 
to him until he landed. 


I was terribly 


(Continued on Page 32 
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Due to its performance supremacy, Cadillac 
has long been distinctively individual—in 


a class apart as The Standard of The World. 


Now Cadillac records a great new success 


in the personalization of the motor car, 





by presenting the new, go-degree, Cadillac 





in 50 Body Styles and Types, in 500 Color 


and Upholstery Combinations. 


Thus each Cadillac, while one with all 





Cadillacs in precision and fineness of manu- 
facture, is a triumph of distinctive individu- 


ality, affording unequaled opportunity for 





personal selection in stvle and color. 
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The confident VKUSE The remembrance of what Cadillac always 
— ae has been upsets in the average buyer's mind 

of an ever growing a 
the most ardent competitive claims of equat- 
public ity. The proof of what it is, as exemplified in 
the soul-satisfying performance of the new 
go-degree, eight-cylinder Cadillac, brings all 


argument or discussion to an abrupt close. 
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Continued from Page 30 

Jean did not wait until five o'clock for me to ring for her. 
Jerusalem had no sooner returned with the boat and gone 
to the grove than she called to me softly, so as not to 
waken Barbara from her nap. I put on my wide straw 
hat and garden gloves and took a big basket, as if I thought 
she merely wanted my help in gathering some vegetables 
for market. 

She watched me come down the stairs, every step, her 
forehead wrinkled, seeming to speculate on my inmost 
thoughts. There seemed nothing irrational about her. 
Instead, an air of reckless resolution gave her a quixotic 
pose as she stood waiting for me in the shade of a shining 
live oak, her booted foot set on a shovel she had brought 
from the field with her. She took my basket and flung it 
aside with the shovel. 

““My dear, we will a-rowing go,”’ she said lightly. ‘‘To 
hang with the old vegetables! Cousin Kate’s going to be 
very generous and insist we go traveling.’”” My heart sank. 
It felt like a rock in my chest. What mood was I going to 
have to combat now, and with what weapon? I said 
nothing, and we went silently to the little wharf, got in the 
boat and she rowed downstream. ‘‘I’m seeing to it that 
you won't have any Bethlehem to call on this time to help 
you spank me,” she told me as gravely as if she were in 
earnest; and then, swiftly, doggedly—‘‘ Margo, I’ve got 
to go away! I thought this morning I should have to: I 
know it now!” 

“Jean, you can’t go away from yourself; that’s what 
you'd be trying to do.” 

‘“‘T can go away from the self that that man makes me. 
And I have to, Margo, I have to!” 

“You can’t really mean, Jean, that you’d risk Barbara’s 
very life just at this time, when Doctor Merea’s so sure 
these next six months do mean life or death to her.” 

She kept on rowing, easily, rhythmically, he eyes look- 
ing over my right shoulder in an unseeing stare. All that 
I said to her came from no previous determination what- 
ever 

Words came to my mouth, and I heard them as ob- 
jectively as Jean herself. 

“I'd as soon Barbara’d die, Margo,” she said, ‘‘as to 
have her grow any more attached to this Evans person 
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than she already is. I can’t explain it to you now. Some 
day —I think I can after I'm far enough away.”’ 

‘‘But where, Jean——where would you go?” 

She had her plans firmly formulated: “First to Chi- 
cago—tomorrow. We won’t take anything except our 
bags; I'll buy tickets only to Tampa, from here. We can 
get everything we need in Chicago. Then San Francisco, 
or Portiand if I decide it seems wiser; then through the 
canal —and France.” 

“But, Jean, my dear, my dear! France is full of dark- 
eyed men. If you’re determined to let this obsession con- 
trol your life, why not hide in Norway or Sweden?” She 
gave me a swift incredulous glance. 

“‘Margo, are—are you making fun of me?’ 

“No, Jean, I’m very much in earnest. And I have every 
sympathy with you. But I’m not going to allow your 
highiy emotional moods to lead me into an irrational, 
abnormal view of the tragedy in yourlife. I’m positive 
absolutely positive, that you’re entirely capable of over- 
coming this hatred instead of letting it conquer you. And 
you've got to do it, Jean!” 

“Oh, Margo, you solittle, little realize what —what you're 
saying. I can never overcome it—never, if I’m constantly 
thinking of it, as I should be with that man about. It will 
be interesting to travel, Margo. Oh, you will come with 
me! Surely you meant what you said this morning about — 
about there being nothing else more important to you.” 

She suddenly looked directly into my eyes with an im- 
ploring little smile. It is impossible to describe how dear 
she had become to me in her need of me. My heart went 
out to her as helplessly and maternally as it had used to 
do when my own child came blindly and believingly to me 
for the healing of hurts he could confide to no one else. 
But she must be kept here! 

““You are so very dear to me, Jean, and I meant what I 
said, so sincerely that I cannot think of permitting you to 
go away.” 

“Permitting me to, Margo?”’ she repeated with the 
faintest touch of ironical insolence. 

“Exactly that, Jean.’ Again, as in the morning, when 
I had heard my own voice challenging her mood and defy- 
ing my own fear of the situation, I felt the controlling 
power of self-confidence. ‘‘ Your mother’s money gave you 
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a very dangerous independence. But when you lost con- 
trol of yourself to the extent of shooting a man—with the 
intent of killing him, as you yourself admitted to me—-you 
legally forfeited that independence. Your father, whom 
you are so bitter against, wants to save you. That is why 
I am here. His pride would never have let him send for 
me except for you.” 

““Save me from what, Margo?”’ 

My throat seemed to tighten against my words, but I 
forced them out, slowly and firmly: ‘‘From being legally 
pronounced insane and restrained forcibly from doing just 
such wild things as you're talking about.” 

Her feathering oars whispered over the water. She 
flushed and then grew very pale. I could feel little hot 
prickings all over me, but I sat still and waited for her eyes 
to meet mine. It seemed a very long time before she said, 
in a low, unsteady, but convincing voice, ‘I can thwart 
that pretty plan very simply--by merely killing myself.” 

Again my quick words hurt my own ears: “‘ You might 
better kill yourself, Jean, than be free to kill others. But 
you'll do neither. If I weren’t so absolutely certain of it I 
wouldn’t want you to stay here.”” She rowed more swiftly, 
saying nothing, and I hurried on with any words that came 
to me, trying to get all said that I could before my courage 
waned: ‘‘ We can’t flee from trouble that lies within our- 
selves, Jean; we've got to fight it. This young man is en- 
tirely innocent of every ridiculous motive you imagine in 
him, and ‘ 

“Margo, don’t you know—can’t you realize that that 
man didn’t just happen along this isolated creek? His 
type of man isn’t passionately fond of pups and parrots and 
pets and sick children. Oh, Margo, he’s here for money 
money! It wouldn’t be six weeks before even you'd be 
able to see his program begin to betray itself. You've lived 
a life where his kind of man probably doesn’t exist. He's 
an adventurer, a—a ——”’ 

** Jean, he’s nothing of the kind! Living in a small town 
all my life hasn’t blighted my common sense and intui- 
tion. Perhaps he will fall in love with you, if that’s 

“Pretend to fall in love with me, Margo! Yes, that’s 
exactly what he would do! And I tell you I can’t bear 
even the thought of it! The horrible, horrible humiliation 

Continued on Page 89 





She Put Her Feet Cautiously to the Floor, Stood an Instant Actually Shimmering in Beauty 
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By J. E. Fields 


Chrysler Standardized Quality is a fixed and 
inflexible quality standard which enforces 
the same scrupulously close limits—the same 
rigid rule of engineering exactness—the same 
absolute accuracy and precision of alignment 
and assemblage—in the measurement, the 
machining and the manufacturing of every 
part, practice and process in four lines of Chry- 
sler cars—“50”, “60”, “70” and Imperial “80”. 


Thus “purchaser’s risk” is eliminated. The pur- 
chaser is assured of absolute safety. He knows 
that every Chrysler—from the lowest-priced to 
the highest-priced—is the supreme value in its 
class. That the value of each is unquestionable. 


The Chrysler plan of Quality Standardiza- 
tion differs from, and is superior to, ordinary 
manufacturing practice and methods. 


ONLY CHRYSLER BUILDS 
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Loose 


WO of the greatest obstacles to prohibition enforce- 

ment in America today are the foreign sellers at 

the beginning of the traffic and some of the Amer- 
ican courts at the end of it. 

Ail our immediate foreign neighbors, continental as well 
as insular, have been acting as receiving stations and ad- 
vanced bases for the huge volume of European liquor 
which is still smuggled into the country. These lands 
and these islands are the true Rum Rows of today, far 
safer, far cheaper and far more convenient for the Amer- 
ican bootie than the old floating Rum Row which they 
have displaced. 

Now the amateur demand for imported liquor is not 
what it used to be. The American tummy is becoming 
cynically hardened to cut liquor. 
Still and all, the big rings and the 
big cutting plants and the big chain- 
store speak-easy systems must have 
their imported essence —if for noth- 
ing more than to prime the pump 
which furnishes the fiood of do- 
mestic denatured. The professional 
demand is still great, and the pro- 
fessional supply is still near at 





hand. 

“The law of supply and demand 
operates with smuggled liquor pre- 
cisely as it does with any lawful 
commodity,” said a celebrated im- 
porter—a British subject who re- 
sides and does business in a certain 
West Indian island. 

Five years ago this gentleman 
was a postwar supernumerary, job- 
less, broke and hopeless. Today he 
lives in a great white tropical pal- 
ace. He has a hundred blacks to 
do his bidding. His liquor ware- 
houses straggle around the palm- 
fringed shores of the lagoonlike 
harbor. He is reputed to have 
tucked away something in the 
neighborhood of £500,000. 

“Yes,” continues the importer, 
shifting comfortably in his deck 
chair, “‘I can sit here and flood your 
bally country with spirits. I break 
no laws. I only make it easy for 
you hypocrites in the States to 
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break your own laws. Supply and Ly / 


demand, that’s all. You demand in 
spite of your laws, and I supply; 
and you pay through the nose. All 
this bribery and corruption you're 
grousing about is added to the cost. But I don’t add it. 
You add it with your crooked police and your prohibition 
johnnies, and the ultimate consumer pays it.”’ 

This particular importer, as it happens, actually is 
within the law. He imports from Europe by steamer, pays 
a stiff tax to the local government and sells his liquor from 
his own warehouses. But he owns no schooners and en- 
gages in no smuggling. He is only a hundred-odd miles off 
the American coast, but technically he is as innocent as 
though he did business from the countingroom of a Scot- 
tish distillery. 


International Taxes for Americans 


rY\HIS man is an exception. Most of the hovering for- 
eigners who ring the continental United States with thei: 
liquor-supply dumps sooner or later become involved in 
direct smuggling. They can’t resist the lure of the two-way 
profit. They commence by sending in a few boatloads of 
their own, or by having their own supercargoes ride Amer- 
ican-owned hovering schooners with credit whisky which is 
not to be paid for until it has been safely landed. Pretty 
soon they are bootieggers in the biggest and worst sense 
of the word. Liquor, like narcotics, knows no distinction 
of race or country. The international rings are really in- 
ternational, racially as well as geographically. 

How much American booze money has gone into the 
pockets of this international parasite class it is impossible 
even to estimate. It’s all sheer guesswork founded on 
rumor. But quite aside from the profits of individuals, 
very substantial profits have accrued to some of the smaller 
governments through the levying of import taxes on 
liquor in transit for America. 





Enforcement by Prosecution is Too Often a Farce 


Take first the Bahamas. Here is a 600-mile long archi- 
pelago of some 3000 coral islands and keys, paralleling the 
Florida coast and scarcely more than a hundred miles off- 
shore at the nearest point. Only thirty of the keys are in- 
habited. The principal island is New Providence, with a 
very real little harbor and the equally real town of Nassau. 

In the year 1918 Nassau was a dull, straggling, un- 
kempt town. The streets were unpaved and without elec- 
tric lights. There was no ice plant and very little modern 
sanitation. The principal industries were pulling sponges 
off the rocks and waiting for the few American tourists 
who turned up each winter. The Bahama budget always 
showed a deficit. 

Five years has changed all this. The government has 
paid off its debt and has real money in the bank. Nassau 
boasts paved streets, electric lights, ice plants, harbor 
dredges and all the fixings of the modern community. 
There are hotels and golf courses, cafés and tea rooms and 
curio shops. The people are prosperous, and the liquor 
dealers are prosperous and have built themselves great 
flamboyant castles on the low hills back of the town. 

As usual, it is impossible to estimate private profits. But 
the profit to the Bahaman Government is a matter of rec- 
ord. In 1918, the Bahamas received 20,654 gallons of 
liquor from Great Britain alone. Since prohibition this 
reached 518,164 gallons in 1923—a twenty-five-fold in- 
crease from this source alone, to say nothing of the Ger- 
man and French importations. 

All whisky smuggled into the United States has paid a 
duty to the Bahaman Government of $5.84 a case of a 
dozen quarts. Before prohibition this import tax amounted 
to about $90,000 a year. Now it totals around $3,500,000, 
which represents an increase of nearly forty times. This, 
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mind you, is merely the tax, not the total value of the 
liquor. 

What it amounts to arithmetically and economically 
is that the Bahaman Government is shaking down its 
resident bootleggers to the tune of 
more than $3,000,000 a year. Not 
bad pickings for a scattered fringe 
of coral reefs with a population of 
53,000, more than 80 per cent of 
which is black. 

The American drinker is paying 
this tax; all told his Bahaman 
liquor costs him over $30,000,000 
a year by the time he has paid 
taxes, handling and bribery charges 
all along the line—starting with a 
legitimate first cost of six or eight 
dollars a case in Europe and wind- 
ing up at sixty and over in an 
American speak-easy. 


Profitable Imports 


OW it’s not fair to pick on the 

Bahamas alone. They have a 
better chance, that is all. They 
enjoy an incomparable geographic 
opportunity to fatten off a trade 
that is unlawful for us, but quite 
legal for them. The Bahamans 
were pirates 400 years ago because 
they had hundreds of bays and 
islands to hide in. They were 
blockade runners in the Civil War 
because of their nearness to 
Southern ports. Today they are 
rum runners for both of these most 
excellent and somewhat condon- 
able reasons. 

Asa matter of fact, all the islands 
in the Antilles do all the liquor 
smuggling they can. The volume 
of the business is determined only 
by opportunity and proximity to 
our coasts. 

The Barbadoes, Haiti, Trinidad, 
Dutch Curacao, and the French 
islands of Martinique and Guada- 
loupe—all small fry to be sure, but 
each and every one is doing its bit 
to help the hated Americano break 
his own laws. 

The many-hued polyglots be- 
neath the Southern Cross have a 
moral edge on us at last. Can one blame them if they 
play it to a fare thee well? 

Cuba, like the Bahamas, is in a class by herself. Her 
harbors teem with American-armed, foreign-flagged rum 
schooners. Her underworld is dominated by American 
bootleggers, dope runners, and alien smugglers. She is the 
one greatest alcohol ammunition dump and advanced base 
for all the Southeastern and Gulf ports of the United 
States. 

Cuba has always sent us a lot of Marti and Bacardi, but 
since prohibition the amount has increased tenfold. And 
when that tenfold reaches this country it is cut and ex- 
panded until it is well-nigh a hundredfold. But the most 
significant figures are her imports of British whisky. In 
1918, Cuba took in 3529 gallons of British liquor. Nowa- 
days she imports about 167,000 gallons a year. The dif- 
ference between these two figures, translated into bottles 
and dollars at American bootleg prices, represents what 
our arid classes have to pay just for British spirits alone 
to say nothing of the innumerable other liquors—which 
come to them through Havana. 

Mexico is in like case with the others so far as her 
British whisky imports are concerned. In 1918 she was im- 
porting 2955 gallons. Five years later she was taking in 
120,866 gallons a year. This was a fortyfold increase, most 
of it finally smuggled through to us. 

But there is this to say for Mexico: Most of the liquor 
coming from there is smuggled across the international 
border, and relatively little goes by water. Now unless a 
country imposes a punitive export duty, which is rare, she 
lacks the actual mechanism for preventing outgoing border 
smuggling. But in sea smuggling the country of origin 

Continued on Page 37 
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Now by following your own mark, 
you can quickly and accurately 
cut off the exact amount you need 
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ow already measured for 


—this lard so long the favorite 


O LONGER do you need to bother packing 

and leveling measuring cups or spoons 

when you bake or fry—no longer are there 
unnecessary soiled utensils to wash. Now this favor- 
ite lard comes in a new convenient form—already 
measured. All that you need to do is to mark the 
print as shown on the flap of the carton and cut off 
just the amount you need. 

For years and years women who pride themselves 
upon their baking and frying have chosen Swift’s 
‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard. Rendered sweet and 
pure from choice pork fat, it 


delicacy of flavor which makes them taste extra 
good. Always creamy smooth, it mixes easily with 
other ingredients, giving exceptional lightness and 
tenderness. Then, too, it heats quickly and evenly, 
frying foods thoroughly and browning them just right. 


To make sure of having just the delicate flavor 
you want in baked or fried foods, use ‘‘Silverleaf.”’ 
Ask for it already measured in the new carton as 
shown below. Your dealer has it in this convenient 
form as well as in pails of 2, 4 and 8 pounds. Re 
member to look for the Swift name and the silver 

leaves on the label to make sure 





brings to baked foods and to 
fried foods as well that special 


When you open the carton, simply 
mark the amount you require by 
following the diagram on the flap 








you are really getting “‘Silverleaf.”’ 


Swift & Company 








KEEP 1H A COOL PLACE 








This exclusive new ‘‘Silverleaf’’ carton saves you 
all the old bother of packing measuring cups 
and spoons. You just score the top of the lard 
as shown on the flap of the carton and cut the 
EXACT amount you need 


‘‘Best to buy for bake or fry”’ 
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How big does 5¢ look to you? Big enough to 
risk the good service you get from your car? 













Mobiloil costs you only 5“ more per quart than 
ordinary oil. But this extra 5° buys Mobiloil 


protection for --- 
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out of every 4 motorists who ask for oil by 
name, ask for Mobiloil, because --- 


Mobiloil has kept down their repair 


fleet bills. Mobiloil has cut down their 
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cannot help but know 
the true destination of 
all the rum-laden 
schooners which so 
blandly sail for far- 
distant and fictitious 
ports and then return 
empty in a few days. 
It’s a question of de- 
gree of responsibility 
and connivance, of 
course. But it’s fair to 
say that while it would 
be an easy matter for 
any responsible gov- 
ernment to stop at 
the source the present 
wholesale frauds 
against their own 
maritime laws, it 
would be almost im- 
possible for the best- 
intentioned neighbor- 
ing government to 
end the outwardbound 
land smuggling 








Foreign Aid 


N THE first case 

the case of seasmug- 
gling—-our neighbors 
can, if they really wish, 


She Has Gained 
the Good Will of 
the United States 


prevent their ports by Her Unsolicited and 
being used as smug- Spontaneous Endeavor 
gling bases by merely to Help Us Against 


enforcing their own Our Own Weaknesses 


maritime laws against 
false registration, clearances and returns. In 
the second case—land smuggling—there are no 
masters’ oaths and elaborate declarations. There 
are shipping regulations, of course. But these are 
commercial and railroad regulations rather than 
criminal law. Our neighbors give us information 
and assistance, to be sure, but to ask them to do 
much more than this in border smuggling would be 
to ask them to enforce our prohibition laws on their 
side of the border. And that is too much to ask. 

Canada is a case in point. Recently there has been much 
talk of investigating, and a ministry has actually fallen on 
the issue of border rum smuggling. But the real scandal, 
as we see it, is the wholesale winking at fraudulent clear- 
ances from the maritime provinces, and not the retail graft 
which the Canadian press is charging in connection with 
the border 

Canada is not a simple arithmetical problem like the 
Bahamas. She makes a lot of liqupr and imports a lot of 
liquor. But the Canadian Government has no import tax 
as such on liquor which is obviously in transit for smug- 
gling. Canada has her own liquor troubles with different 
laws in the several provinces, which makes the whole thing 
very complex. But the government makes no profit out 


to their rocks and seaweed while they 
drag a meager liveiihood from the shoals 
of the Grand Banks. The islands were 
worthless for anything but a fishing base 

until prohibition. 
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of illicit liquor exports, great 
though the volume of thistrafficis 

The Canadian Government's 
figures for the past fiscal year 
show $17,995,758 worth of liquor 
officially exported to the United 
States. All this is theoretically 
and officially in bonded transit 
through the United States for 
other destinations. But in these 
days we may safely defy any 
bottle of liquor to get out of the 
United States once it is in. This 
nearly $18,000,000 worth is Ca 
nadian prices. Translate that 
into retail bootleg prices, and 
the sum we finally pay our booties 
for the essence from this source 
alone will run into three or four 
times as many millions as it costs 
in Canada. ; 

There are official and admitted 
exports— most of them by rail or 
across the Great Lakes. But 
Canada today is a vast reservoir 
of stored-up liquor which has 
been brought from Europe, and 
which only waits on ships and op- 
portunity to find its way out of 
the maritime ports and down our 
coasts. Halifax, Lunenburg, St 
John—their harbors are full of the 
same types of coasting vessels, 
oftentimes the selfsame schooners, 
that one sees in the harbors of the 
West Indies 

But where the liquor lightning 
struck hardest and richest was on 
the French islands of St.-Pierre 
and Miquelon. Here are a couple 
of rocky, barren islands jutting up out of 
the sea in Fortune Bay, on the southwest 
coast of Newfoundland. They were ceded 
to France in 1814, and they represent 
the last vestige of French sovereignty 
in North America. She has been allowed 
to keep them these 112 years as a sort 
of ocean squatting place 
for a handful of French 
fishermen who still cling 


Criminat Technic Has Improved Much Faster Than Enforcement Technic 
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slands from England and Frar 


their tubs and trawls 
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bottling and cutt ng ar d sacking ar 


But there is one islanc 


Bermudians decided thi: 


company they had to 


pandering to the appetites « 


lift themselves by their 


They clapped an export tax « 
liquor that left the islands 


the import duty 


Rum Row on Dry Land 


HE extra tax was ju 


profit out of deep-water smuggling 


booties to those nearer 


which we have spoken 
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KEETS LOSE 


By SEWELL FORD 


DICKEY 








r E WALKED into it—that’s what he did, 
and I couldn’t see why I should stay off hand- 
ing him a jolt or two. They always did give 

me a big ache, these birds that play themselves as 
true Southern gents and let on to be so much better’n 
anybody else. It’s the bunk. But somehow I never 
had a chance to show 

one up before; not when 

it was safe, anyhow. 

So when I spots who 
he is, this old boy with 
the curly gray hair, the 
heavy shoulders and the 
shiny frock coat, I starts 
trailing him down toward 
the public pier. Not 
that [ needed a close-up 
to make sure it was him. 

Say, I bet there ain't 
another head like that 
in the whole country. 
Kinda like a lion’s, you 
knew; big and set on a 
short neck, and he carries 
it bold and high. A 
chesty old party always; 
even now, in a shabby 
suit, with a bamboo fish 
pole over his shoulder, 
tramping down on a hot 
April morning to catch 
flounders and_sailor’s- 
choice off the pier end 

Some comedown for 
the judge, when you re- 
member how he used to 
do it. Then it was noth- 
ing less than a yacht and 
a party of friends when j 
he got word that the 
kingfish and Spanish 
mackerel was running in 
the Gulf. 

“Allright, Ben,” he’d 
tell the stable boss, ‘‘1’m 
off for Florida. Take 
good care of those bay 
fillies and keep the crib- 
bing strap on Sir Totten 
until he stops his foolishness. Don’t wire any offers for 
Buford Belle either. She’s my Derby entry and isn’t for 
sale at any price.” 

At that, he’d make a final round of the stalls, climb into 
a big red touring car and go tearing into Lexington to catch 
the Dixie Flyer, while us stable boys would pull our goose- 
neck sweaters up around our chins and think what a lucky 
stiff he was 

Them was the days when all Bonnie Mead, from stud to 
pasture, was supposed to belong to Judge Buford McQuil- 
lan; andif he didn’t act the part nobody ever did. ’Course, 
there was plenty other stock farms there in the heart of 
the blue-grass district that was bigger and better run, but 
no boss that I ever met who made more of a splash; espe- 
cially when we sent our string around to different meets 
palace box cars with trainers’ quarters, padded motor vans 
to take 'em from. the siding to the track, and a suite at the 
best hotel for the judge. 

Now look at him! Toting a fish pole and wearing a rusty 
black coat! No farm, no stables, not much of anything 
Let it all slip away from him, 
Mighty poor head for business, the judge 
had. Arun of sour luck too. He did know a horse though. 
Twice while I was with him I saw one of our three-year- 
olds ridden in for the big money at Churchill Downs, but 
not with our colors up. He’d have ’em all picked before- 
hand, too, trained and conditioned to a hair, and then the 
next thing you’d know he'd sold the pride of the stable. 
Got hard pushed for cash, I expect, and turned loose his 
best just at the wrong time. Even so, he might have got 
something back by placing a few big bets. But would he? 
Not a dollar on any but his own entries. No wonder he 
went broke. 

I wasn’t there for the crash, didn’t even know it was 
coming, for I must have left Bonnie Mead five or six years 
before. And I got through in sort of a hurry. You see, we 

id a little difference, the judge and me 
season I wore the silk, Ben Cooley having talked the boss 


u! 


left, so far as I can hear. 
they tell me 


It was the second 
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“l Saw More Than That,"’ Says He. “‘Take Off Those Colors and Get Out of My Sight"’ 


into giving me a mount and my bringing in Miss Dee for a 
first in the maidens at Charleston. That should have made 
me ace high with the judge, but somehow it didn’t. He 
never trusted me, not out and out, as he did some of his 
other jockeys. Told Ben I had a shifty eye and too many 
tricks up my sleeve. 

As though you could live around stables and tracks all 
your life without getting wise to a few things! But Ben 
knew I could get more speed out of Miss Dee than anybody 
else in the outfit, so he puts me up on her at the Lexington 
meet. She had a walk-away for the third too. I don’t 
deny that, even if she did stand 5 to 1 on the board. But I 
wasn’t to blame, was I, if someone slips me a couple of 
fifties and a few instructions? Besides, I didn’t know the 
judge was in the stand that day. Thought he’d gone to 
Louisville. He hadn’t, though, ‘and when I finished a bad 
fourth he met me at the gate, them blue-gray eyes of his as 
cold as two lumps of ice. 

“What happened in the back stretch?’’ he demands. 

“Didn’t you see?”’ says I. ‘‘I was trying to take the rail 
and got pocketed.” 

“I saw more than that,” says he. 
and get out of my sight.” 

It was on his orders, too, that I got kicked out of the 
stable and was put on the black list. Yes, he did all he 
could to break me, and he came mighty near making a job 
of it, I'll say. 

Two years I was on the rocks—two ragged, hungry years 
before I could sneak back, flagging under another name 
and always with my neck stretched for someone that might 
give me away. 

Here I am, though, riding the world, all dolled up like a 
sporty real estater—check suit, silk shirt, white buck 
shoes, fancy band on my straw hat—and with a robin’s-egg 
blue speedster parked in front of the San Miro. Also here’s 
the judge, looking like a tin-can tourist who’s got to catch 
a mess of fish for dinner or go hungry. Was I going to pass 
an opening like that? Not me! 


“Take off those colors 
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Bile T 


Having located about where he had hung up 
on the pier and seen him unlimber the fish pole, 
I walks back to the San Miro, lights a panetela 
maduro, jumps into the car and drives down until 
my front fender almost touches his elbow. “Well, 
how they biting today, judge?” I calls out. 

He turne in the slow, dignified 
way of his, gives me a casual glance, 
and says, “‘I really can’t say, sir. 

I have just come, sir.”’ 

Not that I expected he would 
know me. ‘Don’t remember me 
eh, judge?” says I. 

With that he 
gives me another 
look, shakes his big 
head slow and says, 
“I’m afraid you 
have the advantage 
of me, sir. My 
memory is not 
quite what it used 
to be.” 

“Well,” says I, 
“it’s been ten or a 
dozen years, judge, 
but I expect you 
haven’t altogether 
wiped me off the 
slate. See if this 
helps you out any 
Skeets Garvey.” 

“Garvey?” says 
he, letting the name 
sink in. ‘‘Ah, yes! 
Skeets Garvey. 
You’re the one I 
caught pulling a 
horse in the back 
stretch.” 

“You don’t think 
I was the only jock 
ever slowed a win- 
ner, do you, 
judge?”’ says I. 

He stares out at 
one of those foolish 
pelicans squinting 
down his bill from 
the top of a spile, then he hunches his shoulders, turns to 
ne and says, “‘I presume you’re right, Garvey. There was 
a lot of that going on—still is, I’ve no doubt. And you 
may have been no worse than some of the other boys. It 
was my policy, however, to deal promptly with any that I 
caught at it. I believe I did so in your case.”’ 

“You sure did, judge,”’ says I. ‘‘That was a long time 
ago, though, and I don’t lay it up against you. Always 
claimed you was a square boss.” 

“Thank you, Garvey,” says he. 
principles which I tried to live up to. 
and that’s about all.” 

“Yes,” says I, “‘I heard you'd sort of lost out.” 

He nods. ‘And you, Garvey? You seem prosperous.” 

“TI can’t complain,” says I, leaning back against the 
striped upholstery and patting the steering wheel. 

He looks me over, takes in my new regalia and the shiny 
car and says, ‘‘May I ask what line you’re in now, Garvey?” 

“Oh,” says I, ‘I’m still at the racing game.” 

“‘Races?”’ says he. “‘ Yes, I did hear they had something 
of the kind, but I understood that the season was over.” 

‘Not ours,” says I. “‘We got two more weeks yet. 

Say, judge, how long since you been to a race?”’ 

He shakes his head kind of sad. “It has been five—no, 
nearer six years,’’ says he. ‘There have been—ah—cir- 
cumstances which did not permit.” 

“T get you,” says I. “But listen, how about letting me 
run you out to one tonight?”’ 

“Races at night! I never heard of such a thing, sir.” 

“Oh, we pull a lot of new stunts in Florida,” says I. 
“‘Got to amuse the tourists somehow, vou know. So we 
have a track all lit up; a good one too. Better let me 
show you—as my guest, you understand. Eh?” 

It’s plain enough he’s tempted, but something holds him 
back. Maybe he’s too stiff-necked to take that much from 
an ex-jockey—one he’s fired. Anyhow, he thanks me 
polite and says perhaps he’d better not. But by that time 

(Continued on Page 40 
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Body by Fisher 


“Princely Beauty 


orns a Mechanical Masterpiece 


The style and charm of Buick’s new 
models have won America. 


These new cars are most striking in their 
rich dress of Coronation Duco. Whether 
your taste calls for a spirited sport model, 
or one of the graceful Fisher Body closed 
cars, the Buick you choose will win your 
warm approval by its princely beauty. 
All models, open and closed, are smarter 
in line, lower in profile and furnished in 
luxurious new patterns of upholsteries 
and interiorware. 

And this beauty identifies and adorns per- 
formance to thrill your heart—perform- 


THE (GREATEST BR Ul 


ance that startled the motor car industry. 
People who have driven Buicks for years 
— people who have owned much more 
expensive cars — are amazed by the fluid- 
smoothness of travel in this new Buick. 
Vital improvements and refinements 
in the famous Valve-in-Head Engine 
have made it literally v/brationless 
beyond belief, at every speed. 

A prince’s ransom could buy no more 
princely car. It is the Greatest Buick Ever 
Built. If you haven't driven it, do it today! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Continued from Page 38 
I’d got it all framed up how I could hand another jo!t to 
the judge. ‘Ah, come ahead!” says I. “There'll be 
somebody else there that maybe you'll remember.” 

“Yes?” says he, careless. 

“Delphine,” says I. 

And, say, that got him jerking his chin up. “‘ You—you 
don’t mean Delphine Dorr, do you?” says he. 

‘Nobody else,”’ says I, watching him close. 

Honest, I didn’t know it would work so well. They 
never get too old, do they? Of course, I couldn’t say how 
much there ever was between him and Delphine, but they 
certainly was chummy when I was at Bonnie Mead. The 
Dorrs had the next place to ours, although it wasn’t much 
of astock farm. But Pat Dorr, when he was sober and not 
too lazy, did turn out a few likely yearlings every spring, 
and now and then one that got in the money. 

There was nothing second-rate about Delphine though. 
She was sound in wind and limb, she had good action, she 
was Well, you know what I mean. One of your Ken- 
tucky beauties, Delphine was. A little on the plump, 
maybe; and full chested, well thighed, high colored. 
What you might call an odds-on favorite, especially with 
the men, from stable hands to owners. Not a dressy 
drawing-room belle, understand. Tailored riding togs was 
what she generally wore, with sometimes a soft felt hat on 
her black hair, but oftener not. But as she swung through 
the stands or out to the paddock she had many a head 
turned. Never seemed to know it, though, or let on if she 
did. What she was interested in was horses—always 
horses. Oh, she was friendly enough with all of us, and she 
seemed as much at home among us as if she’d been our 
kind. Also, if she found you in bad shape from too much 
bourbon, or in the dumps, or off your feed, she’d stop and 
dose you up, or give you a chirky word or some good ad- 
vice, So we was all strong for Delphine. 

Not excepting Judge McQuillan. He was a widower at 
the time, and maybe forty to Delphine’s twenty-five. But 
he was a husky, vigorous old boy, and with his grayish 
curly hair and pink cheeks he was still a good deal of a man. 
Handsome, I expect you'd call him. And while he wasn’t 
any lady killer, he knew a good looker when he saw one. 
So it was natural that him and Delphine, being neighbors 
and all that, should be more or less thick. 

Later on it was more. Pat Dorr had cashed in, after 
one too many big sprees, and Delphine was trying to run 
Sandy Bottom Farm by herself. ’Course, the judge 
helped her ail he could, which wasn’t so much. Anyway, 
they was together a lot, him riding over there about every 
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morning and her up at the big house for 
dinner nearly every night. We had it all 
fixed that they’d make a match of it, for 
once you'd seen the way the judge looked 
at her you could tell how he felt about it. 
And he certainly did spruce up mighty 
slick those days—a posy in his button- 
hole, riding boots polished until you could 
see your face in ’em, and shaved as 
smooth as a baby. He had a bad case of 
it. And Delphine appeared to be mighty fond 
of him. 

Then this Dan Collins party crashed in. Buyer 
for some New York plute who ran a string at 
Saratoga, he was, and about as dashing a young 
sport as ever hit Lexington. He noticed Delphine 
right off, and for once Delphine seemed to fall 
for that sort of thing. He took her out in his 
car, gave champagne parties for her at the hotel, 
sent for jewelry to give her, made a big fuss over 
her. And the next we heard there’d been a hurry- 
up wedding and she’d sold out and gone North 
with him. 

Must have hit the judge hard, but he never 
let out a whimper or gave asign. Only he stopped 
keeping so slicked up and for a spell there he got 
liquored pretty regular. Worked out of that after 
a month or two, though, and went around as usual, except 
that he didn’t stop so often to yarn and joke with the boys, 
and had sort of a sag to his shoulders. Some of that 
might have been on account of the money troubles he was 
getting into about then. I can’t say. It was that next 
spring him and me had our little misunderstanding and I 
quit. 

Well, we all have our ups and downs. No need going 
into the next few years. I rode for three more seasons after 
I staged my comeback, and then I got laid off for good. 
I’d put on too much weight for one thing, and I was getting 
too old. All they want is boys in the saddle. ’Course, I 
stuck around the tracks, doing one thing and another— 
gateman, trainer, programs, almost anything that turned 
up. 

And finally, down here in Florida, I ran across Delphine 
once more. She was on her own again. I never got the 
whole story, but I gather that she and that Collins bird 
didn’t hook up at all well. I expect he was a good deal of a 
four-flusher. Anyhow, they’d split after a short tryout. 

Delphine remembered me, and as she was just starting 
in on something that i could be useful at, she signed me on. 
I been with her eversince. I didn’t 
tell the judge, but it was Delphine’s 
blue speedster I was sitting in when 
I trailed him down on the pier. 
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Black Hawk 


“‘Delphine!”’ says he, sort of to himself. ‘“‘ With the wild 
roses in her cheeks and a laugh like a mockingbird’s trill.” 
Then he seems to remember, and adds, ‘‘I suppose he is 
with her—that Collins fellow.” 

“No,” says I. ‘Didn’t you hear? They didn’t make a 
go of it. She took her own name back and she’s still 
Delphine Dorr. I bet she’ll want to see you, judge, when 
she finds out you’re in these parts.” 

You should have seen his eyes light up at that, and his 
heavy shoulders go square. He hauls in the fish pole. 
“‘ And I,” says he, “should like very much to Where 
can I find her, Garvey?” 

“Your best chance of catching her,’’ says I, ‘‘would be 
at the track. I could pick you up about seven.” 

“‘T should be greatly obliged if you would, Garvey,”’ says 
he. ‘‘ We were good friends at one time, if you remember, 
Delphine and I—quite good friends.” 

“Yes,” says I. ‘“‘She’ll be surprised too. And I expect 
you'll like being together again at the races. It'll seem 
like old times, eh?” 

“It will, God bless you,”’ he says, kind of choky, and 
shakes me hearty by the hand. 

So I had him write down the number of his boarding 
house and drove off chuckling. Oh, yes, I’d show him his 
fair Delphine once more; and I’d take him to races—of a 
sort. Maybe you’ve guessed. Well, we was running the 
dogs, Delphine and me— greyhounds. I'd never got into it 
if it hadn’t been for her. ’Course, I’d heard about this 
game that seemed to be making such a hit with the winter 
tourists, but I’d never been near a track. You know, after 
following the ponies so long, it struck me as kind of cheap, 

low-down sport. Dog racing! Sounds that 
way, don’t it? And even when Delphine 
made her proposition, I was on the point of 
turning it down. Guess I would if I could 
have connected with any other job just 
then. (Continued on Page 85) 





“Head Him, Black Hawk! You Can 
Do it, Sir! Head Him, Hawk!" 
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“THAT THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
MAY HAVE.AT A MODERATE IN- 
VESTMENT.A CAR THAT GRATIFIES 


THEIR FINER TASTES AS WELL AS 


SATISFIES THEIR EVERY NE 





rom Old 
purpose, ‘Sx Ing 
1 the Automotive World 


smobile’s declaration ot 
Something is Happening 


Oldsmobile Six now embodies features of known value and improve- 


ments of demonstrated worth such as. . 
.- Dual Air Cleaning ... Oil Filter 
. - [Three-Way Pressure Lubrication .. . 


.. - Crankcase Ventilation . 
. . - Harmonic Balancer . 


. Larger L-Head Engine 


Two-Way Cooling ... Full Automatic Spark Control . . . Twin- 
Beam Headlights, Controlled from Steering Wheel . . . Thermo- 
static Charging Control . . . Tapered, Dome-Shaped Combustion 


Chambers . 


. -» High Velocity, Hot Section Manifold . . . Special 


Design, Light Cast-Iron Pistons ... Honed Cylinders. . . Silent Timing 


Chain . 


. - Balloon Tires. . 


. Exclusive Chromium Plating... 


Duco Finish... New beauty of line and quality in Fisher Bodies 


and many other features of known value. 


HE added features and improve- 

ments in this imposing array, not 
only assure you thoroughly dependable 
and brilliant performance . . not only 
provide for even still greater operating 
economy and longer life .. not only typify 
a policy pledged to constant progress . . 


OLDSMOBILE SIX 


they verify in full measure the Olds- 
mobile declaration of purpose as pub- 
lished some weeks ago . . 

“. .. that the American family may have, 
at a moderate investment, a car that 
geratifies their finer tastes as well as 


199 
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satisfies their every need 
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on a certain ” 


B. DOE was a skillful 


Tuesday he entered ke By Boydem Sparkes 


a Western city to stalk the only game in which 


he was interested 
rich men and 
women with the 
same kind of de 
votion that some 
nunters give to 
the search for sil- 
ver fox or whales 
or ovis poli. 

Doe 


no other weapons 


carried 


tha 


n a walking 
stick and one good 
witness. For him 
the witness was as 
important as an 
elephant hunter's 
express rifle. He 
had hunted with- 
out them, but for 
big game he re- 
garded it as essen- 
tial to 
amiable witness. 

Near the eques- 


trian 


carry an 


statue of 
General ; 
John B Doe 
found satisfactory 
cover on a bench 
that enabled him 
to scan the stream 
of automobiles 
flowing along the 
oil-blackened 
Later 


afternoon 


driveway 
in the 
they would roll 
past more often, 
but for John B 
Doe's purpose 
it was desirable to 
hunt when there 
would be less con 
fusion 

A syringa bush 
that sprayed 

slender rods of 
white blossoms 


the road- 


out over 


way s¢ rved te con 
ceal the hunter 
without seriously 
obstructing his 
own View lle 


wanted to catch his quarry with 


In a few words, what John B 


some rich person 
for damages on t 
victims, he Knew 
SSO0O0 or better 
about me to the 
re he ha 
Good, 


ArTEn about ar 
r witness i rat 


hunter knew tw< 
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9 endow him Ww 


the rich. John B. Doe trapped 
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sounded the clatter of hoofs. A mounted police- 
man had struck off from the bridle path and was 
galloping up the hard-surfaced road. It was he 
who suggested that Doe be rushed to the hospital 
in the same car 
that had struck 











his walking stick. 

“TI was sitting 
right on this here 
bench, officer,’’ 
volunteered the 
witness. ‘‘Here’s 
my card.’’ He 
proffered a white 
rectangle on which 
was printed a 
name and an ad- 
dress, and then 
solemnly and os- 
tentatiously in- 
serted another in 
the limp hand of 
Mr. Doe. 


Rewarded 


NOTHER po- 
liceman ar- 
rived, red of face, 
perspiring and 
blowing from the 
effort of 
up the grade. As 
he was unencum- 
bered with a horse, 





running 


it was decided he 
should go to the 
hospital, serve the 
chauffeur and 
the owner of the 
offending automo- 
with a 
summons some- 
time on the jour- 
ney, and at the 
same time see that 


bile each 


their progress was 
not interfered 
with by other traf- 
fie policemen 

He was a warm- 
hearted soul, that 
policeman, 
during the ride he 
clucked again and 


and 


Pd 





“Yep, the Jprings are Broken; i 
the Cylinders 


, as you might say, one shot. 
Doe was hunting was 


against whom he could establish a claim 


he charge of negligence. Worthwhile 
would be riding in almost any of the 
s1utomobiles that passed at the rate of 


indred. For the passengers in lesser 


contempt 


Support fora Bad Actor 


ir on that bench Doe nudged his 
her frowzy man concerning whom the 


three facts sufficiently compromising 


th a satisfactory substitute for loyalty 


Mr. Dov \ car of the proper make 


the wings of a stage awaiting 


B. Doe stood behind his syringa bush 
edge of the driveway, and his contidence 
rom a mviction that he was well re- 
t. Ne and nearer hummed the big 
ts plat s as flawless as a jeweler’s 
heavy ti sing the roadway made 
le sound that came from the thousands 
nsive mechanisn Doe tugged gently 
en adjusted again his clutch on his 


t's Been Used for Hacking; Those Fenders Have Been Crumpled Again and Again; You Can Bet 


again at the pa- 
thetic efforts made 


are Out of Round; But She Will Run if You Feed Her Gas, Oil, Air and Water 


He allowed the long hood, housing the perfect engine, 
and the front seat, where rode the forward-gazing chauf- 
feur, to pass before he struck, and when he did his manner 
was almost negligent. He poked the ferrule end of his 
walking stick beneath the running board of the car so that 
inevitably it was crushed beneath the back wheel; but 
Loomis clung to the handle, so that there was a slight jar 
transmitted to the chauffeur and the solitary passenger in 
the machine and at the same time a nerve-startling splin- 
tering of wood. That was Doe's cue. 

Screaming, he flung himself down on the roadway and 
closed his eyes. When he heard the squealing of brakes he 
knew that all he had to do was wait. Within a few seconds 
the chauffeur cf the big automobile was trying to lift him 
to his feet; a white-mustached old gentleman, the owner 
of the car, and the 
witness in a loud voice was berating the criminal rich that 
spent their days grinding the faces of the poor. It had 
worked like a charm, and John B. Doe would 
sighed happily but for the fact that he knew it was time 
to moan. 

“Please, please, my back!’’ Doe spoke through clenched 
teeth. 
pended from a scarecrow instead of from the well-dressed 
person of John B. Doe. 

Another car had stopped and the occupants joined the 
three persons clustered about the form of the pseudo vic- 
tim that had been tenderly lowered to the roadway, the 
1ead pillowed on the chauffeur’s coat; and then there 


was exclaiming with sincere regret; 


have 


His legs dangled as uselessly as if they were sus- 


by the case to de 
tect, with pinching fingers, some feeling in those curiously 
unfeeling legs. But his pity was not half so rich in vol 
ume as the pity of the gentle old man who owned the 
automobile. He was, himself, almost in need of medical 
attention by the time the car reached the hospital. 

Some time elapsed before John B. Doe emerged from 
that institution, to be propelled in a wheel chair to the 
court room, where his suit for $50,000 damages against 
the automobile owner was being tried. A jury, no more or 
less mawkish than most of these selections of emotional 
humanity, awarded a verdict of $30,000 to John B 
Doe, who through his 


$22,000 rather than gamble for the full sum 


agreed, attorneys, to accept 
before a 
higher court. 

Now how, you may ask, is it possible for anyone to know 
that John B. Doe deliberately plotted that affair in the 
park? For one thing, some of the doctors who had ex- 
amined him became convinced that his 
form that was subject to the will; and for another, in four 
John B. Doe four damage 
actions against four individuals or corporations for injuries 
which resulted in paralysis. 
$50,000 he settled for $500 


paralysis was a 


successive years brought 
One time when he sued for 
Another time he offered to 
settle with the persons he contended were responsible for 
his injuries for a mere $2500, and on yet another occasion 
he sued for $15,000. His legs were as effective in exciting 
the tender emotions of juries or the fears of claim agents as 
the legs of Charlie Chaplin in arousing mirth. 


Continued on Page 44 
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REAPS HEALER 





Champion Spark Plugs 
were equipment on the 
Wills Sainte Claire car 
whichrecentlyestablished 
anew record from San 
Franciscoto New York City. 








: Wherever you see hundreds of motor cars 
f gathered, you will know that two out of 
three of them are equipped with depend- 
able Champions. This is because Cham- 
pion is the better spark plug and is out- 


selling throughout the world two to one. 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 


Dependable Champion Spark Plugs render better service for a longer 
time. But even Champions should be replaced after 10,000 miles 
service. Power, speed and acceleration will be restored and their 
cost saved many times over in less gas and oil used 





| CHAMPION 
















Champion— 
for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed in the 


Blue Box- 


75 cents each. 


Setof $300 


Four 
Set of $ 50 
7 is 7 4 


Champion X— 
exclusively for 
Ford cars, Trucks 
and Fordson 
Tractors -packed 
in the Red Box- 
60 cents each. 


Set of $ 0 
Four 7 2+ 





















Continued from Page 42 

Sometime in his career Doe undoubtedly had suffered an 
injury that gave him the disposition of a rogue elephant. 
Possibly long weeks in a hospital enabled him to think out 
the details of what is now his business enterprise and gave 
him the time to perfect a technic in simulating almost fatal 
accidents, invariably in situations where some reservoir of 
capital would be obligated to pay any and all judgments. 
Either John B. Doe has been the victim of an extraordi- 
nary series of coincidences or else he is one of the masters 
of a shabby profession—the fake-accident swindlers. He 
no longer dares to operate, but his fraternity is a large one. 

As a general thing the pattern is cut slightly different 
from that of the Doe case, with some unscrupulous prac- 
titioner of the negligence bar acting in the rdle of stage 
manager, directing victims, witnesses and other performers 
with a skill acquired in long days of malpractice; and more 
and more these rascals are directing their energies and their 
plots against the owners of automobiles, until today they 
constitute a major element among highway robbers. 

The exposure of one such group of four or five men and 
women operating in a large city disclosed that in the space 
of a year they had collected $150,000 from individual own- 
ers of cars, from insurance companies writing accident 
policies and from the claim departments of various public 
utilities; but their favorite game was and is the automo- 
bile. After the arrest of the chief executive of this business, 
of which the raw material was perjury, one of three girls 
that had been in his employ was induced to tell how this 
man had trained her. A stenographic transcript of her 
revelations was made. 

She was a pretty creature, an important circumstance in 
such cases as had to be carried before a jury; but her 
mentality was barely strong enough to sustain her in a 
position as clerk in a retail food shop. She recounted many 
conversations in which her counselor had instructed her 
how to behave in order to establish a strong case of 
negligence against the owner of an automobile, and those 
instructions were absurdly simple. 

“What you got to do,” he told her, “‘is to stand close to 
the curb and then fall down and holler when a good one 
passes close to you. Holler loud and take the number of 
the machine.”’ That was the gist of it, and when he had 
repeated it a few times his pupil was regarded as ready for 
graduation; and accordingly, with two associates, she 
started out one rainy night to hunt her first victim. In 
accordance with his parting injunction that it was best to 
select an automobile out of the traffic streams of the more 
fashionable streets, she made her way to a busy avenue, 

She stood on the curbing for too long a period to suit the 
witnesses who had been sent with her, so that finally one of 


them urged her to action, saying, ‘‘There goes a peach. 


Get busy!” 

With no more than this suggestion as a basis for her 
claim, the girl allowed her knees to sag and toppled over 
onto the greasy wet pavement. There she proved herself 
an. honor pupil of her school by the degree of hysteria 
which she managed to integrate in the fabric of her shrill 


demands for relief. 


Accidents Made to Order 


TT. avenue where she fell on a wet night is like a river 
rapid, and the glistening tops of the cars which move 
along it suggest the cakes of an ice floe. The reflection of 
myriads of lamps on the cars is caught by the distorted 
mirror of the wet asphalt and twisted into snaky streaks 
of light that make it difficult for the most honest witness: 
to say precisely what he has seen at a given moment; but 
there was no doubt permitted to tinge the despairing 
voices that this girl’s planted witnesses raised in her be- 
half. For nearly half an hour traffic was in a tangle at 
that point, while an assortment of policemen struggled to 
get all the cars flowing north and south once more by 
their truly superhuman powers of invective. 

The wailing girl refused to wait for an ambulance, but 
crawled instead, with the tender assistance of three or four 
sympathetic bystanders, into a taxicab and went straight 
to the apartment-house rendezvous where her lawyer 
waited 

“Hah!” he exclaimed. “All nice and dirty. 
feel bad inside?” 

“Terrible.” 


“That’s grand,” he said cheerfully; but it was not until 


Do you 


the witnesses arrived at the meeting place that his en- 
thusiasm reached its highest pitch. 

‘IT just called at headquarters,” said the male 
witness, naming a minor clerk of the police department. 
‘That was a fine limousine and it belongs to the = 
He mentioned a family the name 6f which is a synonym for 
wealtl 


In the meanwhile the car in question had been driven 
to its destination farther up the avenue, the passengers 
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had got out and the chauffeur in turn had driven it into the 
squat brick structure that was until fifteen years ago a well- 
appointed stable. 

None in that household suspected until two days later 
that their car was being held responsible for the alleged 
fact that a sweetly pretty, if somewhat stupid, young 
woman had been “injured internally, externally and per- 
manently about the head, body and limbs, so that she be- 
came sick, sore, lame and disabled.”” The words quoted 
are from the summons and complaint in an action for 
damages in the sum of $25,000 that was served, forty- 
eight hours after the girl had fallen in the street, upon 
the head of the great family in whose name the car was 
licensed; and though they were unable to recall any sort 
of accident, they did know their car had passed the spot 
where it was said to have occurred at the time alleged in 
the complaint. 


Too Many Aliases Spoil the Witness 


EFORE that case was disposed of the girl victim had 

been used by her counselor in several other accidents, 
both in the réle of victim and also as a witness in other 
fabricated accidents. But the assortment of names as- 
signed to her by the stock company in which she was an 
actress put too great a load on the girl's mind. In all in- 
stances where she was called on to remain in bed and utter 
dolorous moans for the benefit of claim adjusters, she 
proved herself to be a satisfactory emotional actress; but 
when she was placed on the witness stand she betrayed a 
distressing lack of ability to concentrate. She was un- 
able to remember all her aliases and got them sadly mixed 
on the witness stand. 

In New York City, as in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago 
and some other large cities, there are bureaus maintained 
by those companies which are most often the victims of 
accident frauds, and the purpose of these bureaus is to 
correlate the mass of information about personal-injury 
claims in those cities. In the bureau maintained for this 
purpose in the city where this girl staged her ‘‘accident,”’ 
there is card-indexed the name of almost every person 
who has ever sought to recover for damages, real or im- 
aginary, suffered either as a passenger or as a pedestrian. 

By means of cross references and other magic of the 
capable filing technician, information may be drawn from 
that file concerning suspected persons with a good deal of 
celerity when, as in this case, the investigator comes armed 
with names. In this instance it was found that subsequent 
to the date of her supposed accident by night the com- 
plainant had been concerned in a succession of blood- 
curdling disasters in traffic such as rarely fall to the lot of 
the boldest of soldiers in time of war. A credulous review 
of her career would have indicated that a malignant fate 
was dogging her short-skirted legs. It was almost as though 
she could not appear on the street without being run down 
by an automobile or else having her nerves frayed by the 
sight of some friend falling beneath the wheels of some- 
body’s fine car. 

The district attorney took an interest in the adventures 
of this girl finally, when all the damning facts had been 
placed in his possession by the Alliance Against Accident 
Frauds, with the result that her lawyer left town. 

One of his runners had on several occasions taken the girl 
to call on doctors whose certificates were necessary for the 
development of some case. She had been taken to a 
doctor after that first accident that she had faked. 

‘‘What side was hurt?”’ this doctor asked her, according 
to the girl’s story to those who questioned her in the 
interests of justice. 

“My left side,’’ she told him. 

“All right,”’ he said, and then proceeded to fill out 
a paper, explaining somewhat apologetically that it was 
necessary for him to be able to say that he had seen 
her in person. And then—‘‘There you are, girly; and 
any time you have a cold, or anything, you know where 
to come.” 

It is an unhealthy alliance that exists between the scala- 
wag doctors who write such certificates so carelessly and 
the lawyers who require them, but it is an alliance that 
exists in many of the large cities of the country. A doctor 
who can be relied on is an essential factor in the plans of 
the ambulance chasers who create cases with as little regard 
to facts as though they were playwrights; but there are 
some accident fakers specializing in automobile frauds who 
manage their affairs skillfully without ever going near a 
doctor or a lawyer. When they do go to a lawyer it is be- 
cause they are in the serious fix that befell an imaginative 
purchaser of an automobile who took out an owner’s 
license in a New England town some months ago. 

At intervals along the Boston Post Road battered old 
wrecks posing as automotive vehicles are to be seen lined 
up in the open air with signs chalked on their windshields 
to advertise the fact they are for sale at foolishly low 
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prices. For as little as twenty-five dollars sometimes it is 
possible to find a car in those bazaars that will run for at 
least a few of the miles promised by the dealer. A man 
whom we will call Abe paid seventy-five dollars for the ve- 
hicle his son drove away from one of those lines. To all 
the indictments that the buyer had returned against it after 
one look at its rust-streaked body the shrewd dealer had 
pleaded guilty: 

“Yep, the springs are broken; it’s been used for hack- 
ing; those fenders have been crumpled again and again; 
you can bet the cylinders are out of round; but she will 
run if you feed her gas, oil, air and water. I don’t say she'll 
run far—maybe 200 miles or so—but she will run.”’ 

At Bridgeport, Abe, giving another name, which he had 
used when buying his license plates, rented a furnished 
room; and then in such a simple fashion having become a 
resident of Bridgeport, he set forth to buy some insurance. 
His son went with him to pose as his father’s chauffeur. 

Don’t think he was silly enough to worry about theft 
insurance or fire protection. He knew that the most he 
could hope for in that line was $100 or so, but liability in- 
surance is another matter. A $5000 limit for injuries to one 
person or $10,000 for a catastrophe involving more than 
one person is the minimum of protection sold by the com- 
pany to which he appealed for a liability policy, and he 
got it almost as easily as he might have bought a package 
of cigarettes, his son having met all the meager tests sup- 
plied to him in his rdle of hired chauffeur. 

Ten days after that policy had been issued an accident 
was reported to the New York office of the insurance com- 
pany that had written it. The report was made by the 
chauffeur, and at the request of the company employe 
with whom he dealt he signed a detailed statement of 
the occurrence. 


The Difficulty of Dual Roles 


T SEEMED that while he was driving, the car had got 

out of control and leaped over the curb onto the pave- 
ment. The chauffeur suspected, according to his signed 
statement, that the steering mechanism must have been 
defective. Anyway, the car had struck and injured a 
pedestrian, a young man named —at this point the chauf- 
feur fumbled in his breast pocket for a penciled memo- 
randum. It was feared by the chauffeur that the young 
man had been injured internally. Expressing a feeling of 
contrition and a quavering hope that he would not lose 
his chauffeur’s license, he left, and the insurance company 
set to work to fulfill its obligations to its policyholder. 

As the first step in the performance of this duty the 
company sent an adjuster to the address of the injured 
man, as given tothem. If honest claimants for indemnity 
under insurance policies find the questions of insurance 
adjusters irksome, even offensive, some of the fault lies 
with that type of which Abe is an outstanding example. 

The adjuster found one who he was informed was the 
injured one groaning in bed. Over him hovered a middle- 
aged person who expressed sympathy as he sucked in his 
breath and roared for vengeance as he blew it forth. 

“Ha, who am I?” he echoed. ‘I’m this poor boy’s 
uncle, and unless my nephew gets $2500 before the sun 
sets Such recklessness, such a world that a good 
talented boy cannot walk on the city sidewalks without an 
automobile comes chasing him to a deathbed!” 

Any claim adjuster’s first duty is to his employers, but 
this one’s pity for the tragic end of the high hopes of this 
young man almost suggested that he was not a faithful 
employe. He agreed that it was an outrage and that there 
ought to be a law. Then, after reading the doctor’s cer- 
tificate of a “probably fractured skull’’ and a “ probably 
injured spine,”’ which was treasured by the young man in 
bed as if it were a newly granted diploma, he invited the 
injured youth and his uncle to sign a written statement of 
the accident, of the injuries, and a demand for $2500. That 
adjuster was not so guileless as he seemed. 

After his return to his office the company sent for the 
owner and informed him that if he expected protection 
from them he would have to give them a report of the 
accident in writing. 

That demand was only momentarily embarrassing to 
Abe. True, he had abandoned the role of automobile 
owner in order to become the uncle. But he had an ac- 
quaintance, who would oblige him for a small fee, to the 
extent of signing the name of the owner to a statement 
concerning the contents of which he, Abe, was quite able 
to rehearse him. And accordingly this man now entered 
the melodrama as understudy for the réle of the liability- 
insured owner. 

When all the statements were signed the insurance com 
pany set in motion some forces that resulted in the arrest of 
four individuals, only one of whom was using his right 
name. That one was dragged from his bed without serious 
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XCEPT for the slightly increased vitrescence of his 
normally rather glassy eyes, and an intensified as- 
perity in his address to his clerk, Gus Golding, there 
were apparent, in his outward aspect, no marked signs 
that Mr. George Henry Jay, Agent to the Aristocracy 
and others—5 Finch Court; Telegraphic Address, Privacy, 
London, had been urgently summoned to attend instantly 
at the residence of one of England’s richer baronets. 
It is true that his silk hat hung on the back of his head 
that the telegram cramped up in his 































by a single hair; 
gloved hand was crumpled into a species of shapeless rag; 
that his cigar was practically bitten through and that 
George was using speech with the uncanny and peculiar 
recision of the semi-intoxicated. But these were normal 


symptoms and signs that the gentle one was closely ap- 
proaching his quarry 
‘*Now, Gus, come in and shut the door Good! 
‘Il am called on urgent 
business to Falconhaugh Castle— pronounced Fanshaw 
get that, Golding I don’t 
want any display of ignorance on your part, pronouncing 
things the way they're spelled, understand. Very well 
request from Sir Richard Hawkin- 


business. 
Listen to me,” he declaimed 


Fanshaw, spelled Falconhaugh 





then. I have a speci 
gall— pronounced Hawell, Golding, mind that. Say it.... 
Use your brains Gus! Haw-haw 

‘e a jackass, see Haugh—hell! That’s it! Haugh- 


hell! So to express it. Sir Richard Hawkingall. Rumored 


Nun-no, not Hay-we 


to be an astonishingly rich man, Gus; so rich that I 
laren’t attend him without at least one secretary fol- 
wing in my train. That’s you—you’re the secretary, 
(;us. And see to it that you use your talents and act as 
h. Means a s’bstantial rise in salary for you, all being 
ve What I mean—don’t let Sir Richard get wise to the 
t that you're just an ordinary little cockney clerk, same 
ordinary old high-class well-known cockney 
ugent, y’ understand? Hey, now? 
Mr. Golding swore by several obscure deities that he 


that foolis! nd whatsoever 
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The Portly Old Agent's Glower 
of Black Animosity and Contempt Seemed to be, 
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George H. Jay and tlhe Leech 


By BERTRAM ATKEY 








in its Way, a Very “erfect Bit of Acting. The Countess Sat Rigid, White, Cold and Lovely as Some Old Greek Marble 


*‘Good! That's good, Gus,”’ approved George H., and 
continued: ‘‘For I'll confide in you, my boy, that we are 
now evidently getting right close to the real article-—the 
big people. And with the exception of the Right Honorable 
the Earl of Fasterton, we've got very few of those on our 
books. Now Sir Richard has sent for me, and he doesn't 
say why. It may be to buy him something or it may be to 
sell something for him. It may be for any one of fifty rea- 
sons. So understand, Gus, I want you to pull yourself to- 
gether and take what comes without as much as a blink of 
the eyelids. If he says, ‘Buy me half a million Wah-Wah 
rubber shares, Jay,’ and I turn to you and say, ‘Note to 
buy Sir Richard half a million Wah-Wahs,’ book it cuolly 
and calmly. Don’t gape and stare as if buying a few rub- 
ber shares was something out of the ordinary day’s work. 
That clear?” 

Gus claimed that it was. 

‘And if it’s a more personal thirig—if he says, for exam- 
ple, ‘Oh, Mr. Jay, Lady Hawkingall murdered the hand- 
some butler last night in a fit of pardonable rage, and I 
desire you arrange for her not to be mixed up in it,’ don’t 
start and stagger as if you were reading the blood page 
of the Sunday paper when | say, ‘Memo, Golding, ar- 
range re Lady Hawell’s late butler.’ Is that perfectly 
plain?”’ 

Gus indicated that it was about the plainest bit of work 
he had recently come across, and Mr. Jay was satisfied. 

““Good, Gus! That’s good!”’ he said, evidently relieved 
He waved a large white hand. “Alla bit exaggerated, my 
boy; but we are going into a—a rarefied atmosphere and 
it’s as well to know what's what. We'll catch the 12:30 at 
Waterloo. Pack what you need in a smart attaché case and 





call a taxi in time for us to get across. And you'll look all 
the better for a haircut too. You've got plenty of time.”’ 

Gus guaranteed the attaché case, the taxi and the hair 
cut, and quit the private office of his gentle owner-driver, 
looking considerably less excited than George H. 

But the careful preparations were not wasted, for it was 
a very imposing and extremely businesslike couple which, 
at about two o'clock that afternoon, stepped out of the 
smart motor which had been sent to meet them at the rail- 
way station and had luxuriously cradled them back to the 
castle. 

It was not a huge castle, as George H., when surveying 
it from the car, had noted, but it was attractive and well- 
built. 

“Little, but good,”’ 

Within five minutes George was sitting in a comfortable 
library with Sir Richard, leaving Gus in the hall or some 
where thereabouts, within easy reach in the event of his 
services being needed to memo as much of the expected big 
business as Mr. Jay felt himself unlikely to remember with 


the gentle one had decided. 


entire exactitude 

Sir Richard, who proved, rather surprisingly, to be a 
tall, thin, middle-aged, pale, poetic-looking person, with 
poetic hair, a scholarly, refined face and eyes so very nearly 
black that it was not easy to see much expression in them, 
received him with grave courtesy. 

‘I am indebted to you for your extreme promptitude in 
attending to my request, Mr. Jay,’’ he said. 

“Not at all, Sir Richard,” replied George H. ‘ Prompti 
tude is the staff of life of a business so complex and compre- 
hensive as mine —promptitude and privacy 
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NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


Announcing—the New Light Six Coupé 


7-Bearing Crankshaft Motor 


Pictured above is an entirely new model just added to 
the Nash Light Six series—a superbly smart new Coupé. 
It is a perfect utility car—appealing to the woman as a 
socially appropriate car for personal usage and equally 
suitable for economical employment in commercial pur- 
suits or for the requirements of men in the professions. 


= Reeth | TOOL AE 


It is powered with the very latest 
and most modern type of six-cylin- 
der motor—with 7-bearing crank- 
shaft—engineered by Nash to de- 
liver performance that is magically 
smooth and vibrationless thruout 
the entire range of speed and power. 


An especially attractive feature is 
the extra large luggage compart- 
ment—more than 10 cubic feet— 
beneath the sloping rear deck. 









World’s Smoothest Type 


And the deck door is designed as illustrated below to 
lift up easily and to make it a simple matter to stow away 
large packages or lift them out with minimum exertion. 
Another package chamberis located at the rear of the seat. 


Like the very finest cars both here and abroad the 
Coupé body, with rounded roof design at the rear, is of 
the genuine wood-frame construc- 
tion that immediately indexes the 


More than ; : org 
high quality of this car 


enough space 
for a small 
steame? 
trunt 


There is a skillfully arranged in- 
strument board with a speed 
ometer, oil gauge, ammeter, and gas 
gauge; new double filament head 
lights; new winged radiator cap; 
new oil purifier; new air cleaner; 
full force-feed lubrication; 4-wheel 
brakes; and 5 disc wheels—all in 
cluded without any extra charge. 
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“Quite so—oh, quite so. One realizes that,’ 
Richard a little dreamily. ‘‘ You are an agent 

“The agent,” corrected George with gentle firmness. 

“Oh, yes, naturally,” Sir Richard agreed with courteous 
haste; “and I have been informed of your quickness 
which, in itself, is not of the greatest importance to me— 
your integrity, your keen sense of values and your ex- 
tremely strict rule of privacy. The last three are points of 
very great moment to me, and are—or will be—essential in 
the conduct of the business with which I am disposed to 
intrust you, Mr. Jay. But before we touch upon that”’ 
he stretched a long, white, slender, poetic kind of hand fora 
writing pad and picked up a long, slender, solid gold, non- 
poetic pencil—‘‘give me, please, the present address of 
Lady Fasterton.” 

George Henry smiled upon him with the benign and 
parental interest of an old nurse smiling upon the new 
baby. 

‘I am sure you will appreciate the inflexible necessity of 
my extending to Lady Fasterton’s affairs the privacy which 
{ shall inexorabiy extend to yours, Sir Richard,”’ he said 
with dignity. 

Sir Richard nodded, smiling. ‘‘Thank you, Mr. Jay. 
It was, of course, atest. I apologize for doing that. But I 
have met so many business people whose first—and last 
desire is to agree almost slavishly with their more wealthy 
clients that a test is often of very real value. I appreciate 
your—er-— inflexibility more than perhaps you may guess.” 

The inflexible one bowed—as flexibly as his natural 
portliness would permit. 

“That being over, we can get to work,” said Sir Richard 
with a sound like a short sigh of relief, and rose. 

He opened the door of an adjoining room and smilingly 
invited Mr. Jay to precede him into that apartment, talk- 
ing with more animation as he followed him. 

“You will not need more than a glance about this room 
to realize that I am an enthusiastic collector,” he explained; 
“‘so enthusiastic that you will readily understand that the 


’ said Sir 


” 


enlargement and enrichment of this, my private collection, 
is my chief pursuit in life.” 

George H. looked about him. It was a very big room—a 
hall, indeed—and a child could have seen that it contained 
a large number of extremely valuable articles—porcelain, 
pictures, old ivories, silver, carvings, ancient furniture, 
armor. Truly, Mr. Jay needed no more than a glance. 
He was not, strictly speaking, much of a judge of collectors’ 
pieces, though he certainly was a judge of collectors. He 
eyed a suit of gold-inlaid steel armor facing him with an 
intentness so severe that it seemed to cause the said suit to 
take on a guilty and extremely uncomfortable expression 
around about the dark hole where its face should have 
been. 

“It is, of course, quite obvious, at first glance, that to 
inspect, to appreciate the beauties and, I may say, the 
great value of the contents of this room is not a matter of 
an hour’s brief look round, but of weeks, even months, Sir 
Richard,” said gentle George in a voice that boomed 
through the big hall most enthusiastically. 

Sir Richard smiled. ‘I perceive that I selected wisely 
when I wrote to you, Mr. Jay,” he said. 

“One would have to be blind or imbecile to visit this hall 
even for a space of minutes without realizing that one is in 
the presence of many masterpieces,” said George; and it 
sounded so good to him that he repeated it, with a full- 
bodied sigh. ‘‘ Yes, many masterpieces,”’ he said, thinking 
swiftly. He knew enough about these things—and about 
himself—to understand that he could never hope to keep 
his end up in a little ten-minute chat with their owner 
about their finer points, and he judged it highly expedient 
to tell Sir Richard so before Sir Richard had a chance to 
tell him so. 

“T have to say at once,” he began sonorously and seri- 
ously, “that I do not regard myself—that I have no pre- 
tension to being sufficiently expert to value these things, 
Sir Richard. There are few experts who are capable of do- 
ing so single-handed. An armor man for your armor, a 
porcelain man for your porcelain, and so forth, with maybe 
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a general supervision from the strictly business, the—er 
severely commercial viewpoint by myself. But o 

Sir Richard Hawkingall smiled. ‘‘No,no, Mr. Jay. You 
misunderstand—that is to say, I have not explained 
clearly. I have not approached you in order to have the 
collection valued. The proposal that I wish to make to you 
has to do with the purchase of further specimens for this 
collection. Come, let us return to the library and talk the 
matter over.” 

George H. was glad todoso. He did not like the look of 
that faceless person in the steel-and-gold suit, for he hadn’t 
the haziest notion whether his metal costume belonged to 
the William-the-Conqueror period, to that of the Black 
Prince—whoever he may have been—or to Charles I’s 
And he didn’t particularly care. What he very particularly 
did care about was to conceal from Sir Richard how ap- 
pallingly little he did know about the old iron. 

In the library, with the door comfortably closed on the 
collection, Sir Richard explained: 

“T mix very little in society nowadays, Mr. Jay. But 
when, not so long ago, I took my part in the social round, 
I did so thoroughly. I think I may say that I have been in 
every house, mansion and castle of any importance in 
England. And naturally I know of many wonderful treas- 
ures in those places. Moreover, I know a great deal about 
the people who own them. I know, for example, which of 
those people would be willing to sell some of these posses- 
sions, for sake of the money. But I am busily engaged in 
writing a book on this collection and I cannot any longer 
be bothered with the details of purchasing or negotiating 
for the purchase of examples. And that is why I need a 
reliable agent’’—George H. bowed, acknowledging the 
compliment—‘“‘ who is fully alive to the value of privacy 
There are many people in this country who would gladly, 
even gratefully, part with some of their rare pieces of furni- 
ture, famous pictures or what not, provided that the strict- 
est, the most absolute privacy were maintained about the 
transaction, Mr. Jay.” 

(Continued on Page 50 
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“I Can Promise, I Think, to Scotch - Nay, Even to Irish — This Snake in the Grass, Lady Sandacre,’’ He Dectared Most Confidently 
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Your home 


on the highway 


After all, the interior of your car is your home on 
the road. All of the fittings, the appointments and 
the upholstery should reflect the same taste and 
beauty that are found in your own living room. 


If the car you buy is upholstered in CA-VEL you 
will not only enjoy the same enduring beauty and 
color that are found in your living room at home, 
but, in addition, you will receive a higher price for 
your car when you trade it in. You will find CA-VEL 
beautiful, durable and comfortable to ride upon. 


There are more yards of CA-VEL sold for closed cay 


upholstery than any other velvets made 
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New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 48 

“Yes, that is unquestionably the case,”’ agreed George, 
and added, *‘ Appropriately enough, Sir Richard, my regis- 
tered telegraphic address is Privacy, London.” 

“That is an omen if ever there was one!” said Sir Rich- 
ard very seriously, and took up a small book, rather expen- 
sively bound in tooled leather. ‘‘I wish you—to begin 
with— to act as my agent in the matter of purchasing cer- 
tain of these collectors’ pieces for me, Mr. Jay. I shall 
name to you the price I am prepared to give for a certain 
article which I desire—and hope—to buy from a certain 
person of my acquaintance. I shall probably write a per- 
sonal note to the said person, but beyond that I do not de- 
sire to be bothered with the details of the purchase. That 
will be for you to see to. I suggest that you receive a fee 
equivalent to 20 per cent of the price I state that I am will- 
ing to pay for any article; at least, to begin with. Later, as 
we get better acquainted, and our transactions begin to 
run into larger, even, possibly, very large sums, we may 
find it expedient to rearrange the matter of your remunera- 
tion. Is that satisfactory?” 

Remuneration was always satisfactory to George H. 
Jay. It was his favorite word in the dictionary when it 
worked out at 20 per cent. When it figured out at about 
10 per cent he called it commission, and that was his second 
favorite word. Like a respectable author, George had a 
nice sense of the value of words. 

He stated briefly that the offer was entirely acceptable, 
and Sir Richard proceeded to give him inst-uctions con- 
cerning the first deal. It was not a big thing, and neither 
did it appear likely to be a difficult deal. Hung in a.com- 
paratively inconspicuous corner of the boudoir of the still 
beautiful Dowager Countess of Sandacre there was a small 
Chinese cloisonné plate belonging to the period of the late 
monarch Siien-té, who passed over in 1436 A.D. Sir Rich- 
ard Hawkingail described it in perfect detail. It was quite 
a small thing, about seven inches in diameter, and the 
craftsmanship was pretty early Chinese, explained the 
collector. 

“Quite oh, quite,” 
“But even the Chinese had to make a start somewhere.’ 

“Exactly, Mr. Jay. Still, I like the little thing. And I 
fancy the countess is not much interested in it. I will pay 
fifty pounds for it. You will offer her this sum for it, 
stating that you are acting on my behalf. I have already 
written her a friendly note about it. If you can secure it at 
that figure, Mr. Jay, I shall be charmed. If you cannot, 
notify me and I will reconsider the matter.” Sir Richard 
shut up his little book, returned it to its drawer and rose, 
smiling. ‘‘That will be the A of our alphabet, Mr. Jay,” 
he said. 

“Yes, yes, exactly so, Sir Richard,” agreed George. “I 
shall endeavor to make it Al.” 

“T hope that you will succeed,” smiled Sir Richard. 

“‘T am not a man who is commonly content to fail,’’ de- 
clared George, and got out on that fairly high note. 

“Not what I expected, Gus, my boy,” he said on the 
way back to the train. “It’s small—for a start. But it 
takes only a mighty small lever to tilt over a mighty big 
lump, be it rock or money, and we shall see what we 
shall see.” 

Gus agreed politely but unexpansively. He had figured 
as the guest of a wine-loving butler for the past hour, and 
he was not quite sure that he was not seeing not merely 
what he could see but much that was normally invisible. 
A little intricate, but Gus was feeling a little intricate him- 
self. But gentle Mr. Jay, lost in gilt-edge dreams, did not 
notice. He liked Sir Richard Hawkingall—nay, more, he 
admired him. He was rich, he was a connoisseur, and he 
was a pretty good man of business; and if a plain, honest, 
high-class agent cannot admire a client of that caliber, 
what kind of client is there that he can admire? 

“I'm going to get that little Siien-té dish for him, Gus, if 
| have to burgle the countess’ boudoir to get it,’’ declared 
George as the train slowed into London. 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Gus. 

“For it’s the little things that lead to the big ones. Yes, 
sir, my boy. America paid an awful lot of good dollars 
for Gainsborough’s Blue-eyed Boy or something, wasn’t 
it? That’s big business in the arts and crafts line, and 
that’s the kind of business that, thanks to Providence and 
Sir Richard, George H. Jay hopes to get all mixed up in 
before iong--hey ag 


said gentle George indulgently. 


Ha-ha! 
Gus Golding was understood to agree, somewhat winily, 
but not sufficiently so to irritate Mr. Jay. 


wm 
HAT evening gentle George wrote to the dowager lady 
@ highly civil offer to buy the little bit of Stien-té 
cloisonné at fifty pounds, and a day later he received the 
following response: 
jay, representing Sir Richard Hawkingall, 
has the permission of the Dowager Countess of Sandacre 


“George H 


to call for the cloisonné plate to which he refers and to pay 
to the Central London Children’s Hospital the sum of 
fifty pounds, the amount offered to the countess for the 
plate. The formal receipt for the contribution to the 
hospital is to be sent to the secretary of the countess.” 

Mr. Jay, looking very smart and businesslike in a back- 
slung silk hat and a high-angle cigar, read the foregoing 
and grinned a little wryly. 

“Well, I’ve done it,” he observed. “But I’ve had 
friendlier notes from the aristocracy than that.” 

He sent a check to the hospital, got his receipt, and on 
presentation of it, Gus Golding, a day later, duly callected 
the specimen of Chinese enameling as understood in the 
days of good Siien-té. 

George took it personally to Sir Richard and received 
thanks, congratulations, 20 per cent, and instructions to 
buy from the same lady an antique diamond necklace 
which, said the collector, was said to have belonged to that 
lethal-minded lady, Lucrezia Borgia. The diamonds were 
small but extraordinarily brilliant, and Sir Richard’s idea 
of the price for which he figured to secure it was four 
hundred pounds. 

Mr. Jay, adopting the easy method which had been so 
successful in the case of the cloisonné plate, wrote at once 
about the bauble and duly received the consent of the 
countess, conveyed in a letter so icy that George could 
have hung it in his office on a hot day and switched off his 
electric fan. 

Still, success is success and remuneration is decidedly 
remuneration. Gentle George collected eighty pounds of 
the latter, together with hearty congratulations, from Sir 
Richard and an instruction similarly to negotiate for a 
Greek vase from a gentleman in Leicester. 

“After that, should you be successful, Mr. Jay, I shall 
wish you to try for the last of the things I expect to be able 
to buy from the Countess of Sandacre--a more difficult 
transaction, but after your brilliant work in connection 
with the other things, one which I hope and believe you 
will pilot to a successful conclusion.” 

George Henry, confident and happy, was entirely suc- 
cessful in buying the Greek vase from the Leicester gentle- 
man, who seemed in such a hurry to sell that he conducted 
his side of the deal entirely by telegram, thus causing the 
genial old Finch Court sword swallower to suspect that the 
vase was not quite so Greek as Sir Richard thought it was. 
A week later he received instructions to offer for a painting 
which Sir Richard secretly believed to have been painted 
by Gainsborough—known as the Lady in Gray, then hang- 
ing in a darkish corridor of the Countess of Sandacre’s 
house—the sum of one hundred pounds. 

Although Sir Richard had written his usual friendly 
little note to the countess, he told Mr. Jay quite frankly 
that he had very little hope of buying the picture. 

“Tt is almost certain that the lady knows the true value 
of the picture, Jay,’’ he admitted. “‘ But it is just possible 
that she does not. And I know that she does not care for 
the picture, for, in the old days, she has often told me so. 
We may get it. At any rate it is worth the effort. Do your 
best, Jay, and in the event of success, your fee—your well- 
deserved fee—shall be increased to 50 per cent.” 

The Squire of Finch Court thanked him and hung up the 
telephone. ‘Fifty per cent! Fifty pounds! Yes, and you 
can afford it, friend Richard,’”’ he mused. “‘That picture 
must be worth thousands; and if you get it, you wouldn’t 
be bursting the seams of my profits wallet if you paid me 
1000 per cent. Still, you saw it first; you're entitled to 
buy it if you can.” 

For a brief second or two gentle George wrestled bravely 
with a fierce temptation to step in and buy the picture 
himself. But for several reasons he decided against that. 

“No,” he told himself. “‘No. That would be too raw; 
it would be unagent-like. Sir Richard is going to prove a 
notable client unless I’m much mistaken, and it would not 
be fair to him or to me. It looks as if I am due for a nice 
steady little inflow, gradually increasing, from him, and 
that sounds good enough—at present. Besides, probably 
she wouldn't sell to me, for she’s got the chilliest way with 
an agent I ever met.” So he sent in the usual note in the 
usual way. 

He had become so accustomed to success that he was a 
little shocked to find that next morning’s mail included no 
frigid acceptance from the lady. But he was not shocked 
long, for just as he finished reading his mail Gus Golding 
brought in the card of an old client of the gentle one—none 
other, indeed, than Sir Clovis Jackson. It had been by the 
aid of George that Sir Clovis had been transformed from 
what Gus Golding had described as a needy, smart-set, 
work-shy, over thirty-five, over six feet, overdrawn at the 
bank, into the happy husband of that well-to-do lady who 
had formerly been Mrs. Raymond Touchwood. Mr. Jay 
had liked both Sir Clovis and Mrs. Touchwood and he had 
worked hard on their case, conducting it so adeptly and 
with such perfect finish that Mrs. T. was now very much 
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Lady Jackson and Sir Clovis was quite successfully paying 
off the debt he had incurred for Mr. Jay’s services. George 
H. liked Sir Clovis rather better than most of his clients, 
and it was with something of a shock that he observed Sir 
Clovis’ eye to be cold and stern behind its monocle and Sir 
Clovis’ hand to be withheld from the shake which George 
proffered. 

“Sorry, Jay, dashed sorry, but I positively can’t shake 
hands yet. Not narrow-minded, what? But, dash it, Jay, 
there are limits!’”” He drew a letter from his pocket. “If 
you were a bit—er—short, why didn’t you come to me, 
Jay? Short myself, of course, but I can always raise a 
trifle in a case of desperation. Why put your head in the 
lion’s jaws—at least, what I mean to say, why qualify for 
the jolly old treadmill and chain gang and the penal 
servitude—er—push, what? Convict—ten years—ter- 
rible!”’ 

He was obviously seriously upset, though he had a queer 
way of putting it. A trickle of pure ice water went down 
the substantial spine of the squire, his eyes went hard and 
flinty and protrusive, and his cigar went out. 

“What d’ye mean, Sir Clovis?”’ 

Sir Clovis eyed him. ‘It was not like you, Jay—no. 
Not your form at all, what? You were bound to be ar- 
rested soon or late and ten years is the least you can expect. 
Very down on this sort of thing, they are—very severe old 
johnnies these judges are in these cases. It hurts me very 
much to hear that you—you, of all the men in the city 
should ——” 

George H., so startled and alarmed that almost anyone 
watching him would have diagnosed a bad case of guilty 
conscience, broke in almost violently. He had recognized 
the letter in Sir Clovis’ hand as the last he had written to 
Lady Sandacre. 

“Listen to me, Sir Clovis!’’ he demanded. “I don’t 
know what you're talking about. But I care. I don’t like 
your conversation this morning, so far. Just tell me, like a 
good fellow and an old friend, why you're here and what, if 
anything, is wrong.” 

Sir Clovis nodded. ‘‘I am here as a personal friend of 
the Dowager Countess of Sandacre, what? At her request, 
don’t you see? She consulted me late last night, in despair. 
She told me she was being bitterly blackmailed and con- 
fided in me that the blackmailers were two, one being 
Richard Hawkingall, of Faleconhaugh Castle, the other, 
presumably his partner, being George Henry Jay, of 5 
Finch Court! Clever, cunning, dangerous men, she called 
them, what? When I recovered myself—and that required 
an effort—I told her that there was a mistake; that you, 
Jay, were my own personal agent, and my wife’s, and Lord 
and Lady Fasterton’s, and Miss Winnie O’Wynn’s, and 
hosts of other people’s.”’ 

“Agent to hali the aristocracy in fact,”’ murmured 
George mechanically but rather deflatedly. 

“Quite, quite. But she showed me this tetter of yours 
and said she had quite made up her mind to have you both 
arrested, fight the thing, and see you both sent to ja— cast 
in the dungeon deep, what I mean to say, at all costs. She 
was on the point of going personally to Scotland Yard. The 
assistant commissioner—that’s the johnny who does the 
damage there—is by way of being a distant relative of hers.” 

Mr. Jay’s face was white and hard and he no longer 
looked scared. He saw too clearly what he was up against, 
and he realized, even more clearly, that it was time to shed 
his coat and get to work. Ever since that proposal to buy 
the Gainsborough at the truly comic figure of a hundred 
pounds, he had been a trifle uneasy somewhere deep down 
inside—too deep down to allow it to worry him. After all, 
it is the inalienable right of everyone to buy a bargain if he 
can, and a colossal bargain if people were foolish enough 
to allow themselves to be caught at the thin end of said 
bargain. But even so, that impalpable doubt, banked 
down though it had been by the 50 per cent commission, 
had smoldered. Now Sir Clovis had stirred it up a little 
and gentle George gasped at the abyss opening at the very 
toe tips of his patent-leather shoes. He went over and 
locked the door—if ever privacy was needed by Privacy, 
London, he needed it this morning. 

“You used the word ‘blackmail,’ Sir Clovis. But as | 
understand it, Hawkingall was trying to buy bargains 
cheaply, engaging me to negotiate for him. For every- 
thing he bought from the Countess of Sandacre he paid 
money. I know that, because I paid it to her myself. 
How is that to be described as blackmail?” 

But now he guessed even as he asked. The joker was 
concealed in that friendly little note which Sir Richard 
Hawkingall usually wrote to the folk upon whom he was 
operating. No doubt each one of those contained some 
vague, veiled, scoundrelly menace which would bring the 
victim quickly enought to the point of parting at an 
absurd price with the treasure required. By the employ- 
ment of Mr. Jay and the payment of a small figure a 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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with your advertising is.. 


HE other day we met a rotund gentleman 

who was brimful of enthusiasm. He was one 

of those quick, energetic plump gentlemen 
who sweep everything before them. He started in 
ilmost without preliminaries. 


“Now the trouble with Postum advertising is 
this,” he said. “You don’t tell people how good 
is. You don’t make ’em see and feel how good 
it is. That’s what’s the matter. You tell them it’s 
vood for their health. Of course it is, but they 
are more interested in the flavor. 


‘I tried Postum for the first time about six 
months ago. Say, it was wonderful. It’s got a 
creat flavor. It’s the best drink I ever tasted. I 
drink it three times a day. I don’t want anything 
else. I feel better than I ever did—sleep better, 
vet up feeling fine. But that isn’t why I drink it. 
| drink it because I like it. I don’t know any- 
thing else that quite touches the spot like it does. 
Sometimes I drink two or three cups at a meal. 
hat’s the way I feel about it. 
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“Tell people that. Get them to try Postum. 
Most of them will feel the same way | do. They 
won't want anything else.”’ 


Perhaps this gentleman was right, Perhaps you 
are one of many people who don’t realize what 
a rich, full-bodied drink Postum is. Perhaps you 
have had a notion that because it is good for you, 
it is lacking in some other respect. 


Listen! Postum is made of roasted wheat and 
bran—whole wheat, with some more bran added. 
Wheat 1S the best-liked food in the world, and 
that’s where Postum gets its flavor. It just Aas 
to be delicious—and it is! 


We'd like you to try Postum for thirty days 
long enough for you to appreciate a// the benefits 
—flavor and everything else. We're pretty sur 
you'll order Postum with your meals forever 
after. Carrie Blanchard, who prepares the best 
Postum in the world, will start you on the thirty 
day test. 
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‘I want to send vou one week's supply of Pos 
tum, free, and my directions for preparing it—t 
1 > 
help you get started on the 30-day t 





CD stum ie 1 ft Post Cere Company products, which include Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Dout t k Corn Flak Post's B I 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells Postu 1 two forms. Instant Post j t 1 ling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be t 1 20 


“Or if vou would like to start today, get Pos 
tum at vour grocer’s. It costs only one-half cent 
a cup. 

‘For one week’s free supply, please indicate on 
the coupon whether you prefer Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, the 
kind vou boil.” 
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captor sought 





Feathered 
Foragers 

WAS, in a 
measure, 
aware of the 
variety of ways in 
which insectivo- 
rous birds secured 
their food, a vast 
army of them bus- 
ily engaged in for- 
aging for insects. I 
had watched rob- 
ins listening in- 
tently for thesound 
of a worm beneath 
the grass roots and 
watched them race 
to the spot, swiftly 
excavating to the 
depth of an inch or 
more and extract- 
ing a worm. Doz- 
ens of other varie- 
ties scoured the 
surface of the 
earth; forag- 
ing through the 
grass of the 
meadows, among 
growing crops, 
winging low across 
the surface of the 
prairies and con- 
suming quantities 





some point for the 
convenient con- 
sumption of his 
meal. Every catch 
was the signal for 
one or two min- 
utes of vociferous 
debate. 

Mergansers con- 
gregated there. In 
the shallows they 
pursued minnows, 
skittering swiftly 
with the aid of both 
feet and wings, 
usually moving 
against the cur- 
rent, catching the 
fish in their slen- 
der, saw-toothed 
bills. I have 
watched them fish- 
ing in deeper 
water, when they 
appeared to be 
but headless bodies 
floating on the sur- 
face, the head 
submerged as they 
scannedthedept! 
for prey, then a 
sudden uptilting 
of a tail as some 
one of them dived 
swiftly. 








of grasshoppers, 
ants, and so on. 
Still others fol- 
lowed behind plow and lister, inspecting the fresh- turned 
earth for grubs and beetles. Similar feathered hosts were 
scouring the shrubbery and brush of farmyard, orchard 
and forest for whatever slugs or insects lurked there. 
Additional varieties of feathered huntsmen were cease- 
lessly on the prowl among the higher branches of the 
trees; the creepers searching the trunks of trees for what- 
ver insects or larve might be concealed in crevices or the 
mark; the kingbirds and flycatchers poised on the tip of a 
limb, perhaps upon a post or some other point of vantage, 
ready to dart out and collect any unwary insect that might 
fly past, thus emulating the example of the swifts and 
swallows that were ever awing, scouring the air for flying 
prey by day, their places filled in the evening and early 
hours of the night by battalions of nighthawks that took 
to the air in search of food, tacking and dipping in dizzy 
lurches as their hoarse cries descended from above. Then 
there were the woodpeckers that extricated a portion of 
their prey from within the trunks or limbs of trees. A cor- 
respondent informed me of a habit, of woodpeckers with 
which I was not familiar—that of giving the tree a few 
smart raps with the bill, then turning its head sidewise, ear 
against the tree as the bird listens for the sound of an 
alarmed grub within, repeating the experiment until hear- 
ing the desired sound, whereupon the bird drills swiftly 
into the wood, inserts its long pointed tongue and extracts 
the prize. Some time thereafter, I had an opportunity to 
witness this listening process while watching a pair of red- 


headed woodpe ckers. 


e 
t 
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I knew, of course, that woodpeckers drilled into wood 
for a part of their menu, but I had never before known of 
the tapping-and-listening phase that preceded it. 


A Few Ways to Catch Fish 


HE operat 
following of the meat trail on the surface of the earth and 
beneath it—under the bark, high in the trees and within 
all this was known to 
me to a certain extent, but of those other feathered hosts 
that subsist upon a submarine diet I knew but little. 
They were lumped in my mind as fish eaters, and as the 
peration of but few of them had come under my observa- 


tian it had 
Lion It had 


ns of this feathered army and its ceaseless 


them, even in the air above them 


not occurred to me that perhaps there was as 
of methods whereby different fishing birds 

prey as was evidenced in the pursuit of in- 
sects by the land birds with which I was more familiar. A 
few incidents roused my curiosity and since that time I 


great a variet; 


secured their 





An Arizona Sunset 


have observed or inquired about the relative methods of 
several varieties of fish-eating birds. 

A sojourn in a cabin on the shore of the Snake River in 
Jackson Hole afforded a daily spectacle of the fishing 
operations of a few species. Several great blue herons 
congregated just below the Jackson Dam every evening, 
and one of them resorted regularly to a riffle within a few 
yards of the shore. 

He would stand gravely, his eye trained steadily upon 
the water, occasionally taking a cautious step as if in 
search of a better viewpoint. Whenever a fish sought to 
navigate the shallows the heron watched until the strategic 
moment and speared it. Sometimes he was forced to take 
a few hurried steps, his wings half spread to balance him. 
After securing his prize, he would stand erect and swallow 
his wriggling prey head foremost, his long neck stretched 
up to its fullest extent. At times he would maintain this 
upright attitude of the neck for a considerable space, as if 
the lively descent of a six-inch fish had tickled his palate 
and he was desirous of enjoying the sensation to the fullest 
extent. 

A dozen years ago there was a sure-fire hit on the vaude- 
ville stage. The comedian was surprised by a lady of his 
acquaintance just after he had taken on a generous portion 
of cut plug and was desirous of concealing the fact from 
her. His compressed lips and bulging glance conveyed his 
plight to the audience. Eventually he stretched his neck 
to the fullest extent, moved his Adam’s apple. with some 
violence, held the pose for a moment and smiled in relief. 
This pantomime never failed to draw a good laugh. On 
every occasion that I watched the big heron stretch his 
neck and swallow a six-inch live fish, I was forcibly re- 
minded, both by pose and expression, of that old stage 
wheeze. 

Several pelicans resorted to the spot, dipping about 
beneath the water with their tremendous bills and ap- 
parently storing their catch in the capacious pouch that 
graces the lower mandible. 

Two kingfishers made the vicinity their daily fishing 
ground. Each kingfisher posted himself upon a snag or 
rock a few feet above the water and darted headlong, 
striking the water with a smack and disappearing for an 
instant beneath it as he seized a fish in his bill. His opera- 
tions were accompanied by a strident chattering in very 
good imitation of a riveting machine—cries denoting 
amazed disappointment upon missing his prey, and a 
clatter of outraged protest upon making a catch; for the 
second kingfisher invariably set out in swift pursuit as the 


The os prey, 
overlord of the 
feathered fishing 
fraternity, was by all odds the most interesting one of 
the group. Ospreys nested in some numbers about Jack- 
son Lake, usually placing the nest, a bulky affair made of 
heavy sticks, upon the top of a dead snag protruding 
high above the waters of the lake. 
slowly above the water. Then he drops from the air 
in a magnificent plunge, thrusts his legs beneath the sur- 
face and seizes the fish with his talons, not with his beak 
as do most fishing birds. An osprey rarely consumes his 
prey on the spot, but instead flaps away to some favorit« 
point. This habit has developed an accompanying cus- 
tom. As the heron always adjusts sizable fish to a pose 
of head foremost before swallowing it, so does the osprey 
invariably arrange his catch before making his long flight 
The fish is gripped by the back somewhat forward of the 
middle, so that the head is to the fore, the tail slightly 
drooping; thus giving the proper balance and the least 
resistance to the air. 


The osprey circles 


Birds With Sea:Food Diets 


HE male osprey is a good provider, making frequent 

trips to the nest with fish for his mate and young. In 
the Yellowstone Park I managed to secure several pictures; 
one showing the male osprey in a side view as he hovered 
above the nest with a fish held in the manner described; 
another picture showing the female bird reaching up to 
take a fish from her lord, but the male osprey and his catch 
were unfortunately outside the picture. 

While floating on my back off Waikiki Beach, in Hono- 
lulu, a striking bird soared overhead, and a native of whom 
I inquired informed me that it was a frigate bird or 
man-of-war bird. The following day, I made inquiry re 
garding its habits from a man who had made a journey t 
some remote bird-inhabited rocks of the Pacific. He ex 
plained that the frigate bird was incapable of catching its 
own fish and that it preyed upon the albatross and other 
more successful fishermen, waiting until the bird selected 
for a subject was sailing at a considerable altitude, then 
swooping down from above; whereupon the victim, ac- 
customed to such attacks and the remedy, would re- 
gurgitate a portion of fish which the diving frigate bird 
caught before it reached the water. 

In recent months I have had some little opportunity to 
watch the fishing methods of several species of salt-water 
birds. Gulls of several varieties scour the surface in search 
of herring and other small fish. On two separate occasions 


Continued on Page 141 
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VICIOUS pair, those two assassins! 

No motor is safe from them. There 
is no victim they prefer to an innocent, 
month-old motor—unless it be an elderly 
motor on the shady side of fifty thousand 
miles. Pampered limousines, mud-freckled 
roadsters, giant trucks —all are fair prey 
for those two. And they work so quietly, 
so slyly, car-owners are often lulled into 
a false sense of security. 

Every minute you drive, Heat and Fric- 
tion lurk there in your motor, waiting 
ceaselessly for a chance to maim acylinder, 
cripple a bearing, or hasten your motor 
to an untimely end. And only your 
motor-oil prevents those two assassins 
from doing damage. 

Why many oils fail 

When a motor-oil goes into action it 
is no longer the cool, gleaming liquid 
that you see poured into your crankcase. 
Only a thin f/m of the oil actually holds 
the fighting line. This film covers all the 
vital parts of the motor and comes between 
all the whirling, flying metal surfaces. 
As long as that protective film remains 
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unbroken, the motor is safeguarded from 
destructive heat and friction. 


But the oi film itself is subjected to 
terrific punishment. It must withstand 
searing, scorching heat —and tearing, 
grinding friction. 

Far too often, ordinary motor-oil fails. 
The film, under that two-fold punish- 
ment, breaks and burns, leaving vital 
motor parts exposed. Hot, unprotected 
surfaces chafe against each other. Wither- 





‘The FILM of 
PROTECTION 





ing heat attacks the raw metal. Insidious 
friction begins its work of destruction 

Then, before you even know your 
motor-oil has failed, you have a seized 
piston, a scored cylinder or a burned-out 


bearing. And you pay big repair bills. 


The “film of protection od 
that does not fail 


Tide Water technologists spent years 
in studying not oils alone, but oil-//ms. 
Finally they perfected, in Veedol, an oil 
that offers the utmost resistance to 
deadly heat and friction. An oil which 
gives the “film of protection,” thin as 
tissue, smooth as silk, te ugh as steel. 

In fast increasing thousands, car own- 
ers are learning that the Veedol “film of 
protection” is a motor’s most steadfast 
defender. Stop, today, at the first orange 
and black Veedol sign and have your 
crankcase drained and refilled with the cor- 
rect Veedol oil for your particular motor. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 
Broadway, New York. Branches or ware- 
houses in all principal cities. 
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f iS Valspar Brushing Lacquer 
' : 
y. Why endure m‘s-matched furniture, scarred floors and “discordant” 
4 woodwork? With Valspar Brushing Lacquer you can bring them into 
oer ‘ harmony—dquickly and easily! 
' Valspar Brushing Lacquer dries hard in a few minutes. You can lacquer 
w the kitchen floor after dinner, go to the movies, come home and walk 
, across It to get something from the ice-box! 
f 
Two coats of Valspar Brushing L acquer can be applied and ready for 
= pail . use in an hour. Its lustre is like a hand-rubbed, satin finish enamel. 
y ’ . ° 
Ys \ \ Anyone can use Valspar Brushing L ag ono And what joy in beau- 
/ ' ' tiful color combinations! Imagine how gay a book rack would look 
\ sy lacquered in Chinese Red with Black trimmings. Wouldn’t any kitchen 
‘ i“ : ‘ be the perfection of neatness in Holland Blue and India Ivory? How 
\ \ <= +s charming French Gray and Persian Lilac would make your bedroom! 
. a ee hl Valspar Brushing Lacquer can be used on new or old wood- 
x | \ ; Dra Ee work or metal—indoors or out. F requent washings will not 
' . : at a as harm its marble-like finish, for it stands the famous Valspar 
—— . > Qe fe Boiling Water Test. 
: = eee Our new book on home decoration with lacquer, “‘How to 
os a ; Keep Your House Young,” gives the fundamental principles 


of interior decoration and the proper use of color. This valu- 
able book will be sent you for the asking. 







Phe Valspar Lacquer Colors are: Cardinal Red, Nile Green, Jonquil 
Yellow, Persian Lilac, Palm Green, Fre: — Gray, |: ava Brown, Italiar 

lia Ivory, Oriental Green, Holland Blue, Cor il Sand, 
Argentin Orange, Peacock Blue, Chinese Red, Black and White 
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Self:Expression 


Y OWN impression is that 

what, fundamentally, has 

caused any successful man to 
take up writing as a career is his neces- 
sity for breathing out. That is what 
causes any successful man to take up 
any career beyond the immediate ne- 
cessity of economic survival. He may 
at first have different ideas on the sub- 
ject. He may think he is after fame or 
money or prestige, or what not. These 
are the baits that attract his early at- 
tention. But in the last analysis he will 
find that, if he succeeds even moder- 
ately in satisfying himself, his satisfac- 
tion is genuine just to the extent that 
he has succeeded in comfortably breath- 
ing out. 

For it is a truism of Nature that 
breathing in implies breathing out. 
And every man is perforce always 
breathing in; heis breathing in through 
all his contacts with Nature, with ex- 
perience, with environment, with his 
fellow beings, with life. He is contin- 
ually taking in; he must give out in 
some form or another, and since he is 
by the composition of his being a cre- 
ative creature, what he gives out must 
be shaped by his individual interpreta- 
tion. That interpretation may take the 
form of pictures, music, cathedrals, 
books; it may equally well take the 
form of bridges, farming, mergers, me- 
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If You would have your business done, Go; ifnot, Send 


POOR RICHARDS ALMAVAC 


I Studied My Job and 
the Raises Came 


a ER there was a prom 
tion to be given out, I got it! 
That was not because | was any smarter 
than others nor because I had any bet 
ter start, but because I was the lad 
with the information.”’ So said Martin 
Barnaby Madden, chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives. He outlined 
his philosophy of getting ahead 

“I believe that the plan which I fol- 
lowed from the very beginning is the 
surest way to success. [| studied the 
job I was on, read books that told about 
the particular thing, went to night 
school and took the courses that showed 
me how to master the thing at which 
I was working. 

“Anyone can do the same. If he is 
sweeping out the shoe store he can 
learn in books or in schoo! how to keep 
stock properly on the shelves. If he is 
washing automobiles in a garage the 


* 


door of the great industry is open to 
him if he begins to study machines. If 
he is hoeing cotton he can master the 
scientific principles back of cultivatior 
and become a better man at it than the 
fellow who merely hoes cotton 
“Wherever he is working he has but 
to study the thing he is doing, and | 
employer will find out that he knows 
more about it than his fellows and th 





chanics or foreign finance. 

It does not matter, just as long as 
the man gives out as comfortably and 
completely as possible his own individ- 
ual fashioning of what he has taken 
in. Some call this the instinct of self- 
expression. I do not believe it is quite that. It is rather 
the expression through self of a man’s contacts. 

I suppose I first took up writing instead of something 
else because instinctively I felt writing to be, for me, the 
easiest way to give out what I was taking in from life. My 
early contacts with life in the North and West were suffi- 
ciently colorful, possessed sufficient body, to leave behind 
them an embarrassing residue. This seemed to have little 
use or significance unless I did something with it. And 
since life as manifested in these contacts interested me 
intensely, it appeared probable that it might interest others 
as well. But these others could not possibly know about 
all this unless they were told. And the way to tell them 
was by the printed page. So I began to write. That hap- 
pened to be my way of breathing out. I might quite as 
well have become a lumberman or an engineer or have 
utilized my residues from experience in any one of a dozen 
other ways. Only, it happened, those were not my natural 
lines of least resistance. 


Personal Value a Unit of Life 


F COURSE I very soon discovered that telling people 

about things is an art. The conveying of ideas in any 
form requires art. This is true universally. Building form 
into a bridge idea is an art as well as a craft. Art is the 
fashioning of raw material into the best conveyable form. 
The very best conveyable form of any idea takes much 
skillful modeling, and is always beautiful. The artist, 
fundamentally, does not aim directly at abstract beauty. 
Rather he strives, adequately and completely and hon- 
estly, and as simply as the idea permits, to get across his 
individual conversion of what has come to him. To do 
this he must employ the technic of art. 

So always, from the beginning of my writing days, I 
have stoutly maintained that the man who goes out con- 
sciously seeking material can never attain the same results 
as he who heartily lives life, and perhaps finds within hira- 
self something to say. 

It naturally follows that as one lives and experiences 
and, to a greater or less extent, grows, his produced work 
should change in character. He comes into new contacts, 
into a different sort of contact. If he loses sight of this 
fact: if, led aside by the desire for surface successes, he 
contents himself with repetitions of old phrases—if he 
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imitates himself—then he becomes barren and futile and 
not worth while. Indeed, it seems to me that his one and 
whole and only hope of literary salvation depends on his 
keeping steadily before him this one principle: To express 
as simply, as clearly and as honestly as he can that dis- 
tillation of life which he finds the chemistry of his indi- 
viduality has made from his contacts. If he has any value 
at all it must be a personal value. And a personal value is 
significant only if it is honestly set forth. 

I speak of values. By that term I do not necessarily 
mean the extent of a writer’s appeal to the public. That 
may be wide or narrow, shallow or deep, depending on the 
need his particular type of thing happens to answer. It 
takes care of itself by its own natural laws, just as water 
finds its own level. Rather, in this connection, I mean his 
value as a fairly satisfactory unit of life, as a satisfied 
equation in the scheme of things. He may be dissatisfied 
with his technical success at bodying forth his inner vision, 
he may be disappointed—perhaps bitterly—at finding his 
interpretations appeal to fewer people than he had hop. d. 
But if he has done his best, in the terms laid down in the 
first part of this dissertation, the value of his effort to him- 
self cannot be abated in satisfaction. Only if he has al- 
lowed smaller considerations to deflect him can he feel that 
he has fundamentally failed. However fully and sadly he 
may be aware of the discrepancy between the desire and 
the performance, if that discrepancy is due only to tech- 
nical disability and not to obliqueness of purpose it cannot 
leave him despairing of a function unfulfilled. 

From this it must be evident that no man can evaluate 
his own work except from the one standpoint. He must 
be only too painfully aware—in spite of his rare splendid 
moments— how far actual performance has fallen short 
of the intention. He, less than any other human being, 
is qualified to judge of its impact on other consciousnesses. 
But if he will search his heart and will truthfully tell, he, 
better than any other, may say whether he has held his 
direction or swerved from his aim. He only knows whether 
he has to the best of his sincerity attempted to set forth 
the conversion of life his own chemistry has distilled. 

STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 


opportunities for advancement will be 
offered him. There will be so few other 
boys doing the same thing that he will 
have little competition.” 

Martin B. Madden grew up in Chi- 
cago. His father and mother were both 
born in England; on his father’s side he was equipped with 
a strain of pure Irish. Coming of a family of eight chil- 
dren and settling in the rocky Lamont Valley it was nat- 
ural that he should find his first work in the stone quarries 
all about. 

‘I was but ten years old when I went over to a quarry,” 
he recalled. ‘I got a job carrying a tin bucket of crystal 
water from a near-by spring from one gang of workmen to 
another. I got fifty cents a day for this work, which money 
I carried home on Saturday night and turned into the 
family hoard.’ 






Looking for New Fields 


“MHE first practical thing in behalf of my employers 

- that l ever attempted was in regard to this same job 
of water carrying. I showed how a pipe could be run from 
the spring to the quarry, thus doing away with the neces- 
sity of hiring boys to carry the buckets back and forth all 
that distance. My suggestion was followed and thus a sav- 
ing was made. 

**A little later on I called the attention of the boss to the 
fact that whenever the men finished a day's work they left 
their tools uncared for and exposed to the weather and the 
danger of loss. These tools represented a considerable 
investment, and the effectiveness of the work depended 
very much upon their being kept in good condition. | 
showed how they could be gathered up and properly cared 
for. My first promotion came at the end of a year at the 
quarry, when I was given the job of tending the tools, and 
my wages were raised to one dollar a day. 

““Encouraged by this success, I began to look for new 
fields to conquer. Here were these great bodies of stone to 
be taken out of the hillsides and to be put into proper 
shapes and sizes for use in construction. While tending 
tools I had seen the foreman and the superintendent figur- 
ing on the methods of cutting out this rock and the 
amounts of salable material into which the product could 
be divided. There were mathematical problems, and | 
wanted to understand how they could be worked out. So 
I began to study mathematics, particularly as applied to 
cutting stone out of a hillside. I took a course at night 
school and my mother, who was a well-educated woman, 





helped me at home. There was hardly a night during my 
early teens that I did not work over my mathematics until 
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ten o'clock. As a consequence, before long 
I was helping the foreman figure out his 
problems. 

“In addition to the mathematics of 
quarrying, there was another problem, that 
of drafting. It was necessary to work out 
on paper the problem of cutting stone from 
the mountain, which task required mathe- 
matical knowledge, of course, and also me- 
chanical drawing. Realizing this, I added 
to my study of figures a course in mechanical 
drawing and soon became quite efficient in 
the practical problems of the quarry. 

“T was fourteen years old when I heard 
the men in authority at the quarry discuss- 
ing a building which they intended erecting 
to house certain new machinery that was 
to be installed. They had decided to call 
in an architect to design this building, which 
was more complicated than an ordinary 
structure, because it had to take care of the 
strain which was incident to the operation 
of heavy machinery. 

“T spoke up, however, and told the boss 
that it was unnecessary to hire an archi- 
tect that I would draw up the plans for 
his building. This I did, and the structure 
was afterward put up according to my 
plans and was in every way satisfactory. 
Thus it came about that at that time and 
when I was fourteen years old I was draw- 
ing fifty dollars a month, which in those 
days was very good pay indeed, and was 
coming to know a good deal about the busi- 
ness of quarrying. By the time I was six- 
teen I was the draftsman for the quarry. 
Continuing my study for another two years, 


strictly businesslike appearance was given 
to the deal. Yes, George H. saw that, even 
before Sir Clovis began to explain it. 

“I’m in a hole—or what might prove to 
be a serious hole, Sir Clovis. I’m not a 
blackmailer--what, me? Nun-no! On the 
contrary, I'm a blackmailer hunter. I'll 
prove that later. Now just take this cigar, 
sit comfortable and quietly tell me every- 
thing you know about this. I won’t inter- 
rupt you.” 

A quarter of an hour later Mr. Jay rose 
from his desk, his eyes glassy with relief. 
He was going right along with Sir Clovis to 
the countess. He paused only to send an 
urgent telegram to the man in Leicester 
who had parted with the Greek vase. In 
the taxi en route to Grosvenor Square, 
George recapitulated Sir Clovis’ descrip- 
tion of the man Hawkingall for fear he for- 
got any of it: 

“A cold and crafty blackguard from the 
day he was fired -er—sent down from his 
university, but capable of concealing it 
when he wished. Ten years ago he in- 
herited Faleonhaugh Castle, mortgaged up 
to the button on the top of the flagpole on 
its roof, and nothing else, and ever since 
then has lived on his wits. Had a long spell 
circulating around in society, tolerated for 
his manners and good looks. It was during 
this time that he must have picked up the 
secrets he is now trading on. Gradually he 
grew shadier and shadier, and finally was 
turned down by more or less everybody 
who was anybody. But he got some money 
together and retired to his castle, where he 
evidently has been pushing his blackmail 
business pretty hard. Hey, Sir Clovis? So 
hard that he felt he needed an assistant 
and picked on me. Me! George H. Jay! 
Right, Sir Clovis! We'll see about that. 
Yes, must see what can be done about 
that.” 

There was a remotely ugly undernote in 
the disillusioned Mr. Jay’s voice. He 
thought hard for a moment. He had to. It 
was not merely the comparatively small 
gains he had made from the man Hawkin- 
gall that were at stake—anybody could 
have those——it was practically the whole of 
his connection and clientele, past, present 
and future, that had been jeopardized by 
the highly deceptive Sir Richard Hawk- 
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I was a very thorough master of this busi- 
ness of getting building rock out of those 
hillsides. So when I was eighteen years 
old my employer found that the selection 
of a new superintendent of work was neces- 
sary and that, of all the thousand men in 
the quarry, I was the individual who knew 
the job*better than anybody else. I be- 
came superintendent. The office of super- 
intendent controlled a thousand men. I 
drew one hundred and fifty dollars a month 
at the age of eighteen, a position to which 
I had climbed step by step, because of the 
fact that I had studied each job I was on.” 

This white-haired statesman glowed as 
he talked of the accomplishments of his 
youth. He is today a good picture of a 
man who has succeeded—a big, pleasant- 
faced, grizzled, hard and healthy individual. 
His face is ruddy and his eyes are blue and 
kindly. 

“Running this quarry,’ he continued, 
“‘was easy for me because I knew the job 
so well. Appreciating the fact that my suc- 
cess had been due to study I had given my 
work in each of its successive phases, I 
looked about as superintendent for the 
problem which I would have to face in ad- 
vancing in this organization. Here my job 
was to produce stone, but for the next higher 
post which could come to me, I realized 
that I would have to know not only how 
to produce stone but how to market it. I 
therefore began to go to business college 
at night and study accounting, sales, con- 
tracts, all the business elements that con- 
fronted the quarry from the standpoint of 
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its general management. So I was ready 
for the bigger job when it opened up. 

“Throughout all this progress from post 
to post I had held to another plan that I 
had worked out early in my youth and 
which contemplated putting away certain 
proportions of the money which I had 
earned. 

“When I came to make fifty dollars a 
month I said to my mother that I would 
pay her for my board, buy my own clothes 
and pay my own tuition at school. I 
found that I could do this on twenty-five 
dollars a month and have twenty-five dol- 
lars to put away. Later when I earned 
seventy-five dollars a month, I spent thirty 
dollars and put away forty-five dollars: 
when I earned $100 a month, I spent forty 
dollars and put away sixty dollars, and 
when I earned $150 a month, I spent fifty 
dollars and put away $100. The part of 
money that I did not spend for education I 
invested in bonds. 

“At the age of twenty-seven I was vice 
president of the quarrying company, draw- 
ing $3500 a year. At this time we secured 
a contract to build the Chicago terminals 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, and in the 
course of performing this work I came to 
know Henry Villard, president of that rail- 
road, quite well. 

“He saw me much, and in the end offered 
me the vice presidency of the railroad at 
$10,000 a year. This offer I declined, be- 
cause I hoped soon to become a partner in 
this quarrying business, and because I felt 
that the seventeen years that I had devoted 
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Fortunately, George’s brains, roweled by 
sheer necessity, responded nobly to the call 
and were running as sweetly as if they had 
just been decarbonized, fitted with new pis- 
ton rings and had their valves, if any, newly 
and most thoroughly ground in. 

“‘T shall have him, mark me, Sir Clovis! 
I shall get him where the crocodile got the 
goat. I see it coming. He’s a good- 
natured, easy-going old fellow, is old 
George H. Jay; but there are limits, and 
this is one of them.’”’ He leaned forward. 
‘Just tell me, Sir Clovis, d’ye think this 
secret of Lady Sandacre that Hawkingall 
has been trading on is much? What I 
mean—anything specially awful? Some- 
thing that she simply couldn’t have made 
public?” 

Sir Clovis reflected for only a second. “I 
should not think so. No, dash it! Cer- 
tainly not awful. She’s a charming woman 
and a good sort. Younger than you’d ex- 
pect — probably not quite forty, looks much 
less. I can’t conceive why she submitted to 
it. Of course she has many friends—im- 
portant personages, some of them, what I 
mean to say. And a breath of scandal 
would —er 4 

dim her luster and theirs, maybe,” 
said George understandingly. 

“Probably it was some youthful indis- 
cretion, don’t you know.” 

“Yes, that’s the term,’’ George nodded. 
“Do you think she could confide in me 
Privacy, London—what it was? It might 
help.” 

But that Sir Clovis did not know at all. 
“She might, what? Or she mightn’t. She 
hasn’t had much encouragement to tell 
anybody else, I rather fancy, Jay.” 

““No--ha-ha!”’ barked George. 

“Still, you might ask her,”’ suggested Sir 
Clovis, with an air of one who wouldn’t 
much care for the task himself. 

The taxi slowed. ‘‘ Yes, I will,’’ said Mr. 
Jay, and meant it. 

And a quarter of an hour later he had 
done so, though it required all his nerve, 
for the Dowager Countess of Sandacre was 
about one of the most distinguished ladies 
George had ever had the pleasure of meet- 
ing. Tall, slim, dark as a misty midnight, 
graceful as the floating silver sickle of a new 
moon-—-pretty graceful, that would be 
silent and sweet and somehow sad, she 





found, as it were, a nestling place in the 
heart of the all-bebadgered Squire of Finch 
Court at first sight. He liked her, admired 
her; and if he had been calling on a less 
serious matter, he might even have told her 
so, for she was most markedly exceptional. 

But this was no time for the squandering 
of either words or emotion. Gentle Mr. 
Jay was fighting for his business. Tigresses 
fighting for their young were more prone to 
valueless vocal utterance and sentimen- 
tality than George Henry, thus threatened. 
He was fighting for his soul, for, being an 
unmarried man, he had put said soul into 
his business. If Lady Sandacre had been 
Cleopatra, Helen of Troy, Semiramis, 
Boadicea, Thais and Salome rolled into one 
tolerably formidable party, she would not 
have fazed the jolly miller of the Finch 
Court mill engaged in the task of defending 
his business. 

In this condition Mr. Jay was always 
impressive and convincing. She needed 
no more than the merest glance at the 
honest perspiration bediamonding his hon- 
est brow, after ten minutes of earnest 
explanation, to know he was genuinely 
innocent of any witting complicity in the 
blackmail, and, moreover, was_ blood- 
thirstily desirous of lopping off every 
tentacle of the Falconhaugh Castle octopus. 

She warmed to him—strange how even 
the most lilylike of ladykind can warm to 
plain and plump old perspirers laboring in 
their causes. So, naturally, the conversa- 
tion grew frank; and Sir Clovis, warned by 
his natural perfect instinct, somehow, like 
an old soldier, faded away. 

Alone, George spoke bluntly and to the 
point. “‘ Lady Sandacre,”’ he said, “ permit 
me to be brief and businesslike. It is my 
intention to land Sir Richard Hawkingall 
in a stone compartment where he can do no 
more harm for many years. You can help 
me. I have demonstrated my personal 
innocence to you; you have accepted my 
demonstration. That, as the saying goes, 
is that. And now I am after this tarantula 
at Faleonhaugh. I wish to ask you one 
question. Your answer may be of great 
value to—to us both. The man Hawkingall 
extracted valuable articles from you by 
means of a veiled threat to reveal —to make 
public, to your detriment —some incident 
of the past which you did not desire to be 
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to studying quarries would be largely 
wasted if I left that line of work and took 
to railroading. 

“1 still believe that my judgment was 
good, for it was not long after this that I 
was given a partnership, was allowed to re- 
organize and expand the company and 
develop it into a very productive property 
which soon made me independent.” 

Mr. Madden, because of his engineering 
ability, was able to assist in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. That was after 
he had been elected to Congress, his politi- 
cal rise coming through his interest in his 
home city. 

“As a quarry engineer I knew much 
about the problems that confronted Colonel 
Goethals when he began his work on the 
great Culebra Cut. Through all the years 
that the Panama Canal was being dug, I 
made frequent trips to the Zone, became 
very intimately associated with Colonel 
Goethals, talked with him time and again 
about the various problems that came up 
during the development of the work. I 
took much satisfaction in the fact that a 
number of my suggestions were accepted 
by the canal builder and resulted in in- 
creased expedition and economy.” 

Operating the Government is not so dif- 
ferent from running a quarry or digging a 
great canal, for Mr. Madden concluded: 
“Operating the United States Government 
is like carrying on any other large enter- 
prise. The very heart of it is study, a good 
understanding of the problems and right 
financing.””, —UTHal VINCENT WILCOX. 


made public. Do you feel that you can 
bring yourself to tell me exactly what that 
incident was?” 

For a long time the lady sat watching 
him with great eyes, full of memories, of 
regrets, of pain and, strangely, of far-off 
but unforgotten happiness, before she 
spoke. Then, presently, she slowly shook 
her lovely head with a sad little smile. 

“*No, I don’t think I could. I—couldn’t. 
Oh, for all sorts of very complex reasons 
I couldn't.” 

“Very well.”” George H. dismissed it 
briskly, allowing no sign of his disappoint- 
ment to show in his hard and glassy eyes. 
He thought for a moment before he said, 
“IT am a man of business, Lady Sandacre, 
and I am going to put another question in 
a business way.”’ She nodded permission. 
“Assuming that the very worst thing a 
lady could do—and I am not excluding 
even murder—to be equivalent to 100 per 
cent, and the least little, tiniest little devi- 
ation from the very best to be equivalent 
to 1 per cent, about where would you 
place-——per cent—the incident for which 
you have been blackmailed?” 

She understood. “I see what you mean, 
Mr. Jay,” she said. “It is an ingenious 
method of—of assessment.’’ She smiled. 
“Naturally, I have thought a great deal 
about the seriousness of that incident, and 
I have had much experience of life to help 
me. I can answer your question in your 
terms. In permitting myself to be the 
shall we say heroine?—of that incident | 
was indiscreet. But I was not evil. In the 
days of the incident it would have been 
assessed, in your measure, at about 52 per 
cent. Nowadays, Mr. Jay, it would be 
rated at 19 per cent.” 

She laughed softly in spite of her troubles, 
for she was a witty and courageous woman. 
“There is a conundrum for you, Mr. Jay. 
What did I do?” 

But George H. had risen, beaming like a 
wholesale sunset. ‘‘Nineteen per cent!” 
he boomed, discreetly but with real excite- 
ment. ‘“‘Why—why, that gives me the 
other 81 per cent to play with!” He was 
really and obviously delighted, though 
Lady Sandacre was palpably puzzled to 
see why. “I can promise, I think, to 
scotch —nay, even to irish—this snake in 

Continued on Page 58 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
the grass, Lady Sandacre,”’ he declared 
most confidently, ‘‘without any prying, if 
you will give me a little help.” 

His confidence was infectious. “Oh, 
giadly!’’ she cried. 

“I shall think out my strategy tonight,” 
he said triumphantly, “and tomorrow I 
shall call, if I may, and state my plan in 
detail to you.” 

““Yes—oh, yes.’ 

“My fee in the circumstances will not 
be excessive—just the usual everyday 
commission on the scale laid down by the 
Agents’ Guild,” added George, perhaps a 
trifle hurriedly. 

“Oh, quite so,” agreed the dowager 
countess; and added most earnestly, “ Free 
me from that serpent at Falconhaugh, Mr. 
Jay, and I will take care that no set scale 
of—er—commission shall be allowed to 
hamper my heart's gratitude to you.” 

George took her hand in a grip that im- 
pressed his sincerity on every knuckle joint 
she owned. 

The figure upon which the commission 
was to be paid had not been mentioned, and, 
on the whole, the gentle George thought it 
might as well remain so. His own notion 
was roughly 10 per cent on all money saved 
for the lady by the forthcoming efficient 
scotching of the Falconhaugh leech. And 
that scoundrel might ultimately have had 
half she owned but for Old Reliable! She 
was a very rich woman, and 10 per cent on 
half she owned would be But here 
George stayed, his wandering mind hon- 
estly aware that his ideas were leading him 
toward a calculation that would have made 
a crocodile blush. 

“Ten per cent on half she owns! Pshaw!”’ 
George H. chided himself. - Still —— 


mr 
TMHE George H. Jay who entered the li- 

- brary of Sir Richard Hawkingall two 
days later was vastly changed from the Jay 
who had first called —a bird of different 
feather entirely. Today there was a cer- 
tain truculent jauntiness in his gait and 
air; he was arrayed in fairly racy tweeds 
and easy velours hat instead of his more 
normal and correct biack morning coat and 
yleaming silk hat; his eyes were not quietly 
deferential—it. was evidently not their 
deferential day, for they were flinty and 
hard and protrusive; he took the seat 
without invitation, so to speak, and he 
never removed his cigar from his mouth for 
the first five minutes. 

“’Morning, Hawkingall,’”’ he said, and 
threw his hat on the floor beside his chair, 
only too obviously for his own comfort 
rather than from any motives of politeness. 
He did not wait for Sir Richard to translate 
his icy stare into speech, but went right on. 
‘Why the devil couldn’t you tell me frankly 
that you were putting over a little black- 
mail, as they term it, on Lady Sandacre, 
man?” he said, frowning heavily and with 
a resentful menace in his voice. ‘‘Had me 
guessing, you did, Hawkingall. I thought it 
was all genuine. But worse than that, you 
nearly landed me into the claws of the po- 
lice! Listen! Nothing but the merest acci- 
dent in the world has kept you— not that you 
matter to me—and me out of jail today.” 

George ground his cigar end into a very 
nasty mess indeed as he glared at the man 
Hawkingall. 

“Don’t speak! Don’t butt in, Mr. Sir 
Richard man, until I’ve done!” he con- 
‘| want tottell you that 
the countess had her hand on the telephone 
to ring Scotland Yard and put the police on 
and around both of us at once, if not sooner, 
when by a sheer thousand-to-one chance a 
friend of hers who happened to be a client 
of mine diverted her attention. Yeh! It 


was as close as that!” 


tinued ferociously. 


call in the police,” 
said Hawkingall, his voice cold and ugly. 
tle was a quick and dangerous animal. He 
iw at once that George was speaking the 
th, and he made no effort to support the 
He slipped out from under 
iy amateur collector as a 
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skin. ‘‘She wouldn’t dare. I touch nothing 
but certainties, Jay, and I have a strangle- 
hold on her.” 

George H. leaned back and laughed. 
“‘She wouldn’t dare!’’ he said. “‘ Man, you 
want to remember that times change and 
women with them! Twenty years ago no 
woman dared to wear her skirts above her 
heels. Look at them now! And women 
with a strangle-hold on them don’t, as a 
rule, ring up the police,”’ he said. ‘‘ Man, 
you're out of date! Hey? You've forgotten 
that what was a serious social bloomer 
twenty years ago is no more than the merest 
side slip nowadays—a trifle—a thing that 
will bore people sooner than tickle their 
fancies—ha-ha!”’ 

He wagged his big head. “Still, that was 
your trouble. Mine is what troubles me. I 
am telling you that you nearly landed 
me in jail—unnecessarily. Unnecessarily! 
That’s what I kick at. If you wanted some 
of her art treasures, why couldn’t you be 
frank with me—confide in me—and cut up 
the plunder with me, fifty-fifty, with a pair 
of mathematically correct scissors? That’s 
my grievance, and it’s a real one. You can 
see that, can’t you?” 

His tone changed to a grumble: ‘‘ You’re 
clever enough in some ways, but you're 
only an amateur. Didn’t it ever occur to 
you that the men who know secrets that 
are secrets—good, solid, serious water- 
tight ones—are not the society outcasts 
like yourself, but the business advisers, the 
agents, the solicitors, and so on—men like 
me, Hawkingall?”’ 

George gave vent to an angry and con- 
temptuous bray of laughter and tapped his 
head. ‘“‘ Why, here, locked up inside all this 
bone, I’ve got secrets that would give you 
the earache to listen to! They bring them 
to me and pay me to get them out of their 
troubles. Even this lady, the dowager 
countess—why, man, I know at least two 
things about her—self-confessed and all 
cluttered up with documentary proofs— 
that would make your poor little flimsy, 
police-attracting secret look about as val- 
uable as a large hole in a rat trap!” 

He drew out and lighted another cigar. 
From behind his smoke he saw the cold 
gleam that lighted itself in the eyes of the 
man facing him. 

“However, now we are beginning to 
know each other a little better,” he con- 
tinued, ashade more affably. ‘‘And what I 
want you to understand is this: We went 
the wrong way to work when you provided 
the secret to trade on and left me to do the 
trading at a trivial commission. D’ye see 
that? The right way to work this thing is 
for me to provide a secret, a police-proof 
one, and for you to do the collecting on it. 
And the reason’s clear enough, isn’t it? 
The instant I collect on a secret, I learn no 
more. My business goes to pieces. But if 
you do the collecting of the money, I am 
free to go on collecting secrets. In other 
words, old George H. Jay continues to be 
the receptacle of valuable confidences, 
which he will quietly pass to you, and which 
you turn into cash, without any fool risks 
like you took with Lady Sandacre. That 
clear? 

‘“‘Wait a minute—there are the terms. 
These will be fifty-fifty, and figured out in 
this way: All the antiques and things col- 
lected will go into this collection here, in- 
cluding what is already here. We pay 
equally between us the trifling sums neces- 
sary to cloak the purchases. At the end of 
a year or two, when the time is good and 
ready, we shall auction—in the right place, 
with the right amount of fuss—the whole 
collection, share the fortune that will result, 
and after a while start over again, and’’— 
Mr. Jay did not attempt to conceal the in- 
creasing enthusiasm in his voice—‘“‘there’s 
maybe a quarter of a million apiece in it for 
us, properly spread over a space of time and 
a number of people. Now ring for some- 
thing to drink for me, and just turn that 
proposal over in your mind while I’m drink- 
ing it!” 

It was perhaps ten minutes before the de- 
generate at the big table spoke, but he 
spoke to the point: “I thought that I was 
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crook, 
you people call it, don’t you? ’’ he said, with 


something pretty superlative as a 


a vitriolic bitterness. ‘“‘But you, Jay, as 
you truly say, make me look like an ama- 
teur. Still, you have to realize that, feeble 
though my plan of action was against yours, 
I couldn’t work it in any other way. How 
could I come to you, or to any confidential 
agent orsolicitor, and invite you—or them 
to tell me of grave private troubles so that 
I could trade on them and arrange to di- 
vide the plunder?”’ 

George H. nodded agreement. “Yes, 
that’s a fair argument, and it goes. You 
couldn’t. Ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
us would have turned you out of the office 
and chased you into the nearest gutter. 
But me—well, never mind about me. I am 
the hundredth. I don’t suppose it would 
interest you to know why I’ve been a crook 
for the past ten years any more than it 
would me to hear why you happen to be a 
born crook.” 

“No, it wouldn’t,” agreed Hawkingall 
rather sourly. 

George stared. ‘No need to feel bitter, 
now we've cleared the air. For between us 
we shail build up a pile that will make our 
collection in there look like the back yard 
of a junk shop. And now let’s get to 
business.”” He thought for a moment. 

“Well, what do you suggest?”’ asked 
Hawkingall impatiently. 

“7’m thinking—selecting, you may say. 
Hawkingall, I’ll say I like that Sandacre 
Gainsborough. We’ll have it. We’ll start 
with it. What’s it worth?” 

“Tf I couldn’t sell it for something near 
ten thousand pounds I know nothing about 
pictures,’’ declared the blackmailer. 

“Good! A ten-thousand-pound deal will 
make a very dainty little start-off for this 
new partnership of ours,’’ said George 
earnestly. 

“And my lever with the lady being 
worthless, according to you zx 

“Tf you don’t believe me, friend, cut me 
out and carry on with it. And in three 
months’ time I’ll smuggle some tobacco in 
to you in Dartmoor convict prison just for 
fun,”’ promised the Squire of Finch Court. 

Hawkingall shrugged. ‘I won’t risk it. 
What do you propose?” 

Mr. Jay produced a dozen letters on 
varied writing papers, several press cut- 
tings, one or two short legal-looking docu- 
ments on parchment, a couple of faded 
photographs—snapshots—a thing like a 
doctor’s certificate and a paper that most 
certainly was a burial certificate. Each was 
numbered carefully. 

“Read those things,” said George. 
“They relate to an incident in the past of 
the Dowager Countess of Sandacre. Ask 
me about anything you don’t follow. Ask 
me anything—except where I got the story. 
I'll tell no man that?” 

His voice was cold, hard, extraordinarily 
significant, and not without a ring of bru- 
tality. 

At the end of a long half hour Sir 
Richard Hawkingall of Falconhaugh Castle 
finished his third intent perusal of the 
papers and put them down. He had not 
asked one question. There wastriumph and 
a tinge of amazement in hiseyes. Bad eyes, 
they were, to anyone who was a judge of 
eyes. 

“She did that! Eve Sandacre did that!” 
he said, with a touch of wonder in his flat 
voice. 

“She wasn’t always a Sandacre, remem- 
ber,’’ George reminded him. ‘Twenty-two 
years ago she was a lovely girl who loved 
lovely things and hadn’t a cent to buy 
them with. Also, as you gather from those 
papers, she was liable to be arrested at any 
moment unless she could find a consider- 
able sum. I doubt if she actually went so 
far as those things indicate; but I know 
perfectly well that she can’t prove she’s in- 
nocent, whereas I know better still that 
those documents near enough prove her 
guilty—too guilty to care to fight it.” 

Hawkingall nodded. ‘‘ Yes, I see. You're 
clever, Jay. It could happen to a woman 
like that. But, Jay, that thing—the proof 
in those papers—might, even now, after 
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this lapse of time, get her penal servitude 
for life!”” There was a touch of cruelty in 
Hawkingall’s voice. 

The old anteater of Finch Court spoke 
equably. ‘‘ Well, who’s affair is that? You 
don’t imagine she is going to part with 
with not merely the Gainsborough, but 
more to follow, for nothing, do you? The 
question is, are you capable of handling her 
with this weapon, or will you leave it 
alone?’’ demanded George H. 

“Oh, I can handle her with this! Who 
couldn’t? Why, I’ve built up the whole of 
that collection on secrets that were trivial 
compared with this!” 

“T know that. But you risked arrest 
with every deal. In this there is no risk.” 

“No, I see that. I’ve half a mind to play 
with her for a little over this. She’s a 
haughty soul.” 

George Henry glared and scowled. “Oh, 
no, you won't. This is a business matter 
with me, not a revenge transaction. It’s 
her money I want. Painlessly, for choice. 
I don’t want to hurt the woman. All I 
want is her money. And when she’s paid 
it, good luck to her. I’ll be glad enough 
to leave her alone. And that goes with 
you, if we’re going to work together.” 

Sir Richard grinned acidly. ‘‘You’re a 
primitive unrefined sort of brute, Jay,”’ he 
said coolly. ‘But, logically, you’re right; 
though, artistically, you’re wrong. Still, 
what you say goes.” 

“Tt does.” George rose. ‘Well, that’s 
that. Keep the papers and get busy. If 
in doubt, get in touch with me. Don’t take 
a single risk. The moment you begin to 
work, the countess will probably come to 
me for advice. Her friend, and mine, Sir 
Clovis Jackson, will advise that. And | 
shall advise her to settle with you, out of 
court—ha-ha!”’ 

He laughed, good-humored again. ‘‘ Well, 
I'll be going. But remember, no risks! 
When in doubt, refer to George H. Jay, 
5 Finch Court.” 

“T will—if necessary.’ 

George glanced at the clock, then at his 
watch. ‘Your clock’s ten minutes slow,” 
he said. “I can’t catch my train. Your 
fault. A man loses nothing by punctuality 
in the blackmail business, as I know to my 
cost. This gives me an hour to tide over. 
Show me around our collection next door, 
will you, Hawkingali? Or what there’s 
time for. I'd like to hear what you got and 
where you got it, working as an amateur.”’ 

His pride appealed to, the criminal baro- 
net was only too willing. And before he 
left the castle the jolly old Finch Court 
miller knew where most of the treasures 
had come from and the pitiful figure paid 
for them. 

“You’ve done well,’”’ he summed up. 
“But I'll show you how to do better,’’ he 
added, as he moved out to the car waiting 
to take him to the railway station. 

Sir Richard watched the car depart with 
eyes that were blank and pupilless as a cat 
hunting in bright sunlight. 

“As nearly willful murder—with other 
things—as her worst enemy eould wish,”’ 
he mused. ‘She shall sing small to me at 
last.” His grin was the grin of a fanatic. 
Evidently he was by way of being a per- 
sonal unfriend of Lady Sandacre. 

Ten days later he went to his triumph. 
As Mr. Jay had correctly prophesied, the 
settlement had been fixed by the countess 
to take place at that scene of many settle- 
ments, 5 Finch Court. The Gainsborough 
painting was to be delivered there, and 
Lady Sandacre had stipulated that she 
should receive, at the moment of its de- 
livery, the documents which had flailed 
her into selling the art treasure at such a 
ludicrous price. 

Sir Richard Hawkingall of Faleonhaugh 
Castle could not resist a feeling of admira- 
tion for his partner, Mr. George H. Jay, 
agent, as he turned from his close scrutiny 
of the ten-thousand-pound picture to face 
George and his client, the countess. For 
the portly old agent’s glower of black ani- 
mosity and contempt seemed to him to be, 
in its way, a very perfect bit of acting. 

Continued on Page 60 
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—that will 
adequately express 
the smart style and 
matchless vogue of 





Jewett 4-door , 
Sedan 


NTIRELY free 


vations whatsoever 


without any strings or reser- 
the Paige-Detroit Motor 
Car Company will give $10,000 i cash to the 
over 14) in the United States or Canada who 
suggests the name or phrase that will best express the 

the charming beauty—the perfect taste—the 


eue—of the new JEWETT 4-door Sedan. 


person 


Macht 


Nor is that all! In addition to the one major award 
of $10,000 in cash—this company will give two of 
these wonderful cars to those two people who suggest 
the two next most fitting names or phrases. 


A New Car That Deserves 
A New Name! 
his wonderful new car—for which we seek ar 
appropriate name—is an entirely new kind of motor 
car. This new JEWETT 4-door Sedan surrounds 
the ownership of a car of moderate price with the 
luxury and individuality of custom-built carriages. 


When you see it—and sit in it—and drive it—vyou 
will appreciate that a car so superfine deserves and 
needs a name or designation that will 
set it apart and above ordinary cars. And 


this beautiful new @ 
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the silk toggle grips and the convenient twin smoking 
sets—as you glance at the beautiful clustered instru- 


ments, indirectly lighted. 


Bring pencil and 
paper with you and jot down each unexpected nicety, 
each clever new appointment, each luxurious fitting that 
meets your eyes. Be sure to get inside this car—that 
its atmosphere of luxury may surround you completely. 
‘Take a ride —drive it yourself—make a mental note 
of its buoyancy over rough roads, its quiet, obedient 
performance at all speeds, its instant acceleration and 
deceleration (with Paige-Hydraulic 4-Wheel brakes, 
vou know! )—and note, above all, the admiring glances 


Come see this new car— soon! 


it occasions from passersby and the enthusiastic com- 
ments it receives from your fellow-passengers! 


See and Admire Its Charm— 
Then Name It For Us! 
After you've seen and admired the charm and beauty 
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and smartness of this Jewett—ask the dealer for 
official ballot 


that ballot the name or phrase (of not 
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more than six 
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naming this car 


There are no difficult or complicated rules about 
this contest. Every person who has passed his or her 
fourteenth birthday (except employees of Paige or its 
dealer organization, or members of their families) is 
eligible. Read the simple rules elsewhere on this page 


—and plan now to name this car for us 


All names and phrases, together with the reasons for 
selecting them, will be judged by H. M. Jewett, pres 
dent of the Paige-Detroit \lotor Car Company: Char 
W. Brooke, advertisit gy expert, pres de nt of the by trort 
Adc raft ¢ lub and Detroit Bette r Bus ness ure. 
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and Edgar A. Guest,the world-fa 


} 
mous writer and poet 


} ~ 4 _ , ’ 
Aw ards made by the judges W de based first or 
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for such a name or designation — we 
will gladly pay these handsome awards! Rules of the Contest: 
1. Contest opens October 1 a ses at midnight on October 31, 1926. A 

One Glimpse of This Car may compete, except Paige-Jewett employees or members of their fam 
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Watch This 


Column 





Jules Verne’s 


“MICHAEL STROGOFF” 


When you and I were 


young, Dad, we read Jules 
Verne’s thrilling tales till our eyes 
stuck out. We admired and dreamed 
of his super-human heroes and 
wished some day we might be 
like them. Do you recall “Michael 
Strogoff,” the heroic young sol- 
dier who fought his way through 
hordes of savage Tartars to deliver 
a message from the Czar to the 
Grand Duke? 


Well, Universal is about to 
present “Michael Strogoff™ in 


picture form and I know, if you remem- 
ber the story, you will take the boys and 
girls to see it. They will enjoy it as much 
as we did away back in the 70’s. 


The story hinges on the plot 
of the traitor Ogareff to make way 
with the Grand Duke who is a brother of 
the Czar. Ogareff, aware that Michael 
Strogoff carries the warning message, does 
everything possible to hinder and destroy 
him over a hazardous journey of 5,000 
miles. The courier is twice left for dead, but 
revives and carries on, eventually arriving 
with the message in the nick of time. 


Many of the scenes in the 
picture are intensely thrilling, hav- 
ing been taken in Siberia, in which thou- 
sands of the regular soldiers of the Latvian 
Army take part. A beautiful love theme 
runs through the picture. Some of the 
scenes are in full color, especially those 
reproducing the feasts and ceremonies of 
the Tartars. | advise you to refresh your 
memory of the immortal Jules Verne and 
see his young hero in the flesh. 


Once more allow me to 


advise you tosee ’ The Marriage 
Clause,” a Universal-Lois Weber produc- 
tion of life behind the scenes, featuring 
FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN and BILLIE 
DOVE. Also REGINALD DENNY in 
” Take It from Me,” based on the charm- 
ing musica! comedy of the same name. 
Have you written me a letter lately? Why 
not now? Tell me about Universal pic- 
tures and what you think of them. 


? 7 o 
( ar Laemmle 


President 
(To be « 


ontinued next week) 





For the thrill of seeing world events as they 
actually happen watch for International 
Newsree!—issued twice a week 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 58 
The countess sat rigid, white, cold and 
lovely as some old Greek marble. 

“There, Sir Richard, is your picture and 
the receipt for your check in payment for 
the said picture. There are, I understand, 
some papers relating to a personal matter 
which you desire to give to Lady Sandacre. 
Please produce them and the transaction 
can be closed forthwith.” 

The gentle Jay came round from behind 
his desk to take the papers, and even as 
Sir Richard reached to his pocket for them 
the door opened and three men came in 
men of a kind that would be recognizable 
even if they were clad in nothing but tattoo 
marks—detectives, real meat ones, the 
genuine article from the genial establish- 
ment by the Embankment humorously 
called Scotland Yard. 

“‘Red-handed, I think, Sir Richard,” 
said Mr. Jay quietly, and his muscular 
fingers curled and closed on the wrists of 
the blackmailer—just for fear of accidents. 

“That will be all right, Mr. Jay,” said 
the chief of the official gentlemen cheerily. 
““Much obliged, I’m sure.” 

Deftly he completed, with real steel, 
the correct security of the leech’s wrists 
and in a few terse words informed him that 
he was arrested on a charge of blackmail, 
the nature of which he briefly but effectively 
stated. The creature was not merely stag- 
gered. He was smitten totally speechless. 
So they removed him while the removing 
was comparatively silent. 

Lady Sandacre stared for a few seconds 
in absolute silence at the door that closed 
behind him, then turned to gentle George 
with a long sigh. A wonderful wave of 
color dawned on her pale cheeks and her 
eyes grew radiant. Thanks to an unus- 
ually youthful marriage, she may have 
been a dowager countess, but she looked 
more like the granddaughter of one. She 
rose, lifting her arms rather like a woman 
who lets a heavy fur cloak fall from her 
shoulders. 

“You have lifted a terrible burden, a 
dreadful shadow, from my life, Mr. Jay,” 
she said, and George could see that she was 
trersbling a little. ‘‘For five years I have 
feared that man more, more, far more, than 
any woman should fear any man. You 
even you—don’t know what you have done 
forme. Oh, no wonder Clovis and some of 
the others speak so highly of your marvel- 
ous ability!” 

G. H. looked as shy as he could, though 
it was but a poor impersonation of the 
modest violet that he achieved. Shyness 
called for Style 67 of his system—one 
which he was rarely called upon to use. So 
he got back to business. 

“It is always a very great joy to me to 
conduct a really difficult and complex case 
to a successful issue, even though I have 
specialized for many years in these in- 
tensely delicate affairs,’’ he said. ‘‘There 
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were peculiar features in your case, Lady 
Sandacre, and only one solution— namely, 
the one I invented. The man was black- 
mailing you, using as a lever an incident 
which, whether true or untrue, you did not 
desire associated publicly with your name. 
So I invented a much, much graver inci- 
dent about you—a terrible charge—and, 
thanks to the ingenuity of some members 
of my—er—irregular staff and of one or 
two experts upon whose services I have a 
call, I was able to conjure up what would 
have been to any sane person indisputable 
proofs. I then allied myself with the man 
Hawkingall and he was quick to seize the 
safer lever. He is now safely in the hands 
of the law, and when he is tried for at- 
tempted blackmail it will be a matter of 
childish ease to prove that not one point of 
his story is true. No judge will permit the 
introduction of evidence touching that 
other small matter on which Hawkingall 
had originally based his extortions. It 
would be irrelevant; and in any case, no 
blackmailer is ever invited, or is ever likely 
to be invited, to deliver from the dock an 
irrelevant attack on the long-dead past of 
his victim. He is in a situation where his 
attacking days are finished and he must 
confine himself to  self-defense—ha-ha! 
Hawkingall will almost certainly receive 
ten years’ penal servitude —more if the po- 
lice can glean the necessary facts from 
some of his other victims— possibly twenty 
years.” 

“How dreadful!” 

“Pardon me, no. He purposed to hold 
you and all you have in penal servitude to 
him for life.” 

““Yes—and you ‘have saved me.” 

“That,” said the squire gravely, ‘“‘is my 
business. That is what I am here for, what 
I am paid for.” 

The lady laughed joyously. “You sell 
precious merchandise, Mr. Jay. But you 
shall have no reason to complain of the 
price I shall pay,’’ she added. 

George was aware of that. He bowed. 
“The matter of my fee,” he said slowly, 
“in spite of our rather sketchy arrange- 
ment, has been perplexing me a little. As 
you may know, the Agents’ Guild, of which 
I am a member, is strict. We agents work 
by results—are paid by results. Ordi- 
narily, a certain sum is involved, and upon 
that sum, roughly speaking, our fee—er 
commission—10 to perhaps 15 per cent is 
charged. But in your case no fixed sum 
exists. We had a vague understanding that 
you should be—er—mulcted’’—George 
smiled as winningly as he could—‘‘in an 
amount of 10 per cent on all I saved for 
you.” 

“But that is so, Mr. Jay. 
satisfactory to me.” 

“Pardon me,” demurred George H. 
gravely, ‘‘you do not realize quite what 
that implies. This man Hawkingall in- 
tended robbing you of all you possess. 


It is wholly 
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I put that forever out of his power. But I 
am far—very far-from believing myself 
entitled to charge you any such exorbitant 
fee as 10 per cent on all you possess. Which, 
of course, is the logical outcome of our care- 
less arrangement as logical, let me add, as 
it is utterly laughable.” 

He laughed to prove it, though he noted 
that the lady did not seem in the least 
shocked at his logic. 

“Nun-no, Lady Sandacre, George H. 
Jay is not that species of agent,’’ he con- 
tinued. “And with your acquiescence, | 
purpose naming no fee—no rate of fee— at 
all.’””, Amazement and protest shone in her 
eyes. “I have thought a good deal about 
this point,”” pursued the old conjurer. 
“And if you will permit me, I would much 
prefer to leave the matter of my fee to one 
who is far more competent than I to judge 
the real value of the service I have ren- 
dered and the risk, I suppose, I have in- 
curred in this unusual case. I mean, of 
course, yourself, Lady Sandacre. I am 
going to suggest that you pay mea fee that, 
in your considered judgment, represents the 
value to you of such service as I may have 
ah —rendered.” 

It was a touch of real talent. 
Henry knew it. Gratitude comes under 
the heading Perishable Goods, and he was 
merely settling things while her gratitude 
was in full bloom. 

She was no fool. But she 
rich woman, and, as George H. had very 
truly said, she alone knew what the scotch- 
ing of Hawkingall was worth to her. 

She leaned to him. ‘‘ Mr. Jay,” 
earnestly, “‘when I leave this office I shall 
pass into Finch Court free from a single 
shadow on my spirit. I shall go out into 
the world free, untrammeled like a blithe 
bird flying into new sunshine.”’ She 
“There is not enough money in the world 
to pay for that, Mr. Jay,’ she said very 
earnestly. ‘But to you and 
try to show you that I am not ungrateful.”’ 
She shook hands and left. 

That afternoon gentl 
a check for five thousand pounds from her 
and a letter with it that stretched his smile 
well nigh from ear to ear. 

He had dreamed of two thousand, would 
have been satisfied with would not 
have sneered at five hundred, would 
have accepted two-fifty. He had a right to 
smile. 

He recovered his normal calm after a 
while, and found himself leaning back in 
his chair admiring the exquisite handwrit- 
ing on the check. 

“She knew what it was worth to her, and 
she’s paid the same. A noble woman!” he 
said at last. ‘“‘Nobly acknowledging a 
noble service nobly carried out.’’ And 
sighing the deep, deep sigh of one who has 
drawn a fair five years’ pay for a fair day’s 
work, he prosaically reached for the old 
cigar box once again, as a man must. 
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RYSLE 
‘60 


Lightning Acceleration— 60 
Miles—and More—Per Hour 


Sixty miles, and more, per hour. Lightning accel- 
eration. Amazing economy of 22 miles to the 
gallon. Characteristic Chrysler smartness and 
beauty. Phenomenal riding ease. Chrysler four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes. Oil filter and air cleaner. 
Full pressure lubrication. Seven-bearing crank- 
shaft. Impulse neutralizer. Manifold heat control. 
Road levelizers, front and rear. Roomy luxurious 
bodies. The new lighter six Chrysler “60” is the 
lowest-priced Six ever built which combines all these 
fine car features—plus unapproached Chrysler per- 
formance and quality. 

Five body types—Priced from $1075 

to $1295, f. o. b. Detroit, subject to 

current Federal excise tax. 
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CHRYSLER 


"5 oO’ 


Revolutionizing Value 
In the Lower-Priced Field 


Chrysler “50” is changing all ideas as to 
what can be secured in a low-priced four 
cylinder car. 





Comfort — such as you never had before, 
thanks to its full size, and finer, roomier 
bodies. Speed—50 miles and more per hour. 
Pick-up—5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds. Beauty 
that is distinctive and enduring—typical of 
Chrysler. 


You get all these fine car qualities with the 
amazing operating economy of 25 miles to 
the gallon. 


Three enclosed body types—Priced from $750 to $830, 
f. o. b. Detroit. Subject te current Federal excise tax 


Chrysler Standardized Quality is a fixed 
and inflexible quality standard which en- 
forces the same scrupulously close limits— 
the same rigid rule of engineering exact- 
ness—the same absolute accuracy and pre- ees 
cision of alignment and assemblage—in 
the measurement, the machining and the 
manufacturing of every part, practise and 
process in four lines of Chrysler cars— 
**50’’, ‘°60’’, “*70”’ and Imperial ‘‘80” 


Thus “‘ purchaser’s risk”’ is eliminated. The 
purchaser is assured of absolute safety. 
He knows that every Chrysler—from the 
lowest-priced to the highest-priced—is the 
supreme value in its class. That the value 
of each is unquestionable. 


Built As Only Chrysler Builds 





HIGH SPEED 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 
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Division 
HE MONROE is often 
spoken of by executives as 
the most useful machine in the 
office because it handles all 
figure-work as simply and di- 


rectly as the ordinary adding 
machine adds. 


Monroe ‘Locked Figure’ 
Addition will produce a great- 
er number of accurate totals in 
a day’s time than any other 
machine or method. 


Monroe Subtraction is direct 
-the fastest you will ever see. 


To multiply, you simply 
“write” one number on the 
keyboard, the other in the dials 
and read the proven answer. 


Monroe Division is auto- 


matic, simple and direct. 


The test and proof of these 
facts will demonstrate econo- 
mies of time and effort you 
may never have thought pos- 
sible. You may test and prove 
without obligation by arrang- 
ing a free trial on your work. 


CALCULATING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Orange, N. J. 
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ble is Prin 3 
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MACHINE 
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HIGHWAY ROBBERS 


Continued from Page 44 


consequences to his bodily health. The 
crime to which this quartet individually 
pleaded guilty was attempted grand larceny 
in the second degree. In case anyone wishes 
to console Abe or to arrange for his appear- 
ance as a stock actor sometime in the fu- 
ture, his address now and for several years 
to come is in care of the warden of Sing 
Sing Prison, a place which he finds only 
slightly less irksome than the Massachu- 
setts prison in which he served a term for a 
similar offense just a few years ago. 


Hard -Working Fakers 


One pattern which is followed faithfully 
by a host of imitators of its designer re- 
quires the possession of one of those semi- 
junk vehicles of the class employed by 
Abe in his schemes. In a Western city, at 
eleven o'clock in the morning of a recent 
day, a cheaply made sedan of early vin- 
tage stopped abruptly at an intersection as 
the traffic policeman’s whistle blew with 
the change of controi lights. A truck, be- 
longing to a firm of wholesale grocers, that 
was directly behind the little sedan, crashed 
into it. The bumpers were tangled, the 
rear window glass was shattered somehow, 
and from the interior of the sedan there 
poured out a volume of agonized cries. The 
four men whose pains were thus advertised 
paused only long enough to give their 
names to the traffic policeman and to get 
complete data concerning the ownership of 
the truck, the number of its license plates 
and the identity of its chauffeur, before 
driving away from the scene. 

At one o'clock that afternoon—just two 
hours later—a sedan of similar make was 
maltreated in another part of the city by a 
horse-drawn truck belonging to an express 
company. 

Again there were four victims, and within 
twenty-four hours there were eight new 
actions in the courts of that state. 

Now the owners of those trucks were in- 
sured in different companies, but the ad- 
justers of both companies were inclined to 
proceed cautiously, because each recog- 
nized the lawyers whose names appeared on 
the summonses and complaints as members 
of that piratical band of the negligence bar 
with whom they had to deal so many times. 
Their names alone were red-flag signals 
which caused each company’s adjusters to 
proceed to the bureau mdintained as a 
means of guarding against accident frauds. 

There a comparison of these cases dis- 
closed that in both the accident at eleven 
o'clock and the accident at one o’clock the 
same sedan was involved, the same four men 
were injured and the same firm of lawyers 
was responsible for the filing of the eight 
suits for damages growing out of the two 
occurrences. Those suits have not been 
settled by the payment of damages yet. 

In 1925, insurance companies paid out to 
claimants for injuries sustained as the 
result of ownership, operation and main- 
tenance of automobiles $50,897,144, but 
there is no statistician sufficiently gifted to 
indicate what part of that sum was paid 
to satisfy judgments gained by fraud or 
to buy releases from fakers. 

While the fakers are growing affluent, 
though, there are said to be in excess of 
20,000 unsatisfied judgments on the records 
of New York courts through the failure of 
mushroom insurance companies that came 
into existence after the legislature decreed 
that every taxicab operator must be bonded 
for $2500. Swarms of the independent taxi- 
cab drivers sought the cheapest bonding 
companies they could find, and—what is not 
surprising these were the first companies 
to blow up under the strain of meeting the 
barrage of claims that fell on these weak 
insurance companies, some of which had a 
capital of only $50,000. The sad part of 
it is that many persons who had been 
crippled by the taxicabs bonded by these 
companies have been no more able to 
collect the damages to which they are 


entitled than if they had been injured by 
an unidentified burglar. 

It is surprising to discover what a large 
proportion of humanity is willing to treat 
the details of the accidents that befall them 
as a plastic material to be molded into a 
shape pleasing and satisfying to their law- 
yers; and sometimes such clients succeed 
in having their cases presented by honest 
lawyers who would have no dealings with 
them if they realized what liars they were 
representing. 

Some months ago a young woman was 
crossing a street in one of the large cities of 
the country and slipped and fell just as she 
was about to step on the curbing in front of 
the entrance of a hotel. She was assisted to 
her feet by the door man, a splendid figure 
in the gold lace of a comic-opera admiral. 
Ordinarily there are two or three taxicabs 
standing in the street in front of that hotel, 
which is designated in that city’s ordinances 
as a hack stand; but on this occasion there 
was only one car there and its engine was 
not running. 

Several weeks later suit was brought 
against the taxicab company whose cabs 
were usually posted there. The young 
woman who had fallen had discovered, it 
seemed, that she had been injured to such 
an extent that $25,000 would barely com- 
pensate her for the pain she had suffered, 
the injury to her frock and other damages 
which she swore had been inflicted when one 
of the company’s cabs backed into her. 

In spite of the testimony of the door man 
and the taxicab chauffeur, both of whom 
explained that the car was standing dead at 
the curb, a jury awarded the charming 
plaintiff $5000. The judge arbitrarily cut 
that award to $1000. It would have been 
cheaper to settle, but the company was sure 
of its position and succeeded in having the 
case retried. The second jury was less 
strongly impressed with the girl’s story and 
decided against her in spite of the skill of 
her undeniably competent lawyers. 


A Helpful Client 


A short while after that victory the 
treasurer of the company encountered one 
of the lawyers, who was a friend of his of 
long standing. 

“Hey,” he challenged with mock reproof 
in his voice, ‘‘what did you take that case 
for?’ 

“Well,” admitted the lawyer in em- 
barrassment, ‘I'll tell you. She used to 
work for my wife, and my wife insisted I'd 
have to help the girl, but I give you my 
word I didn’t know she was lying until the 
case was all over.” 

“How did you find out then?” 

“She reproved us for losing regardless of 
the help she had given us. We asked for 
particulars about that help, and she, in 
great surprise, explained, as she might have 
explained to children, that she had helped 
by saying that idle cab had backed into her. 
We're through with negligence cases, thank 
you.” 

It is the hope of the executives of the big 
companies that with the passage of time 
they will be able to educate the mass of the 
public as to the cost to everybody of dam- 
age awards made out of sympathy and 
without regard to facts. They believe that 
if they can do this, the time will come when 
every jury will have on it at least one indi- 
vidual who will be willing to resist the feel- 
ing that it is the function of a jury in civil 
suits to play the réle of good fairy to 
persons who have been injured regardless of 
where the responsibility for the injury rests. 
In practice, the claim agents contend, juries, 
especially those drawn from poor districts, 
are inclined to be much too generous with 
the money of a corporation so long as the 
aggressive litigant is a sympathetic person. 

Certainly there can be no argument con- 
cerning the fact that fake claims increase 
the cost to all automobile owners of lia- 
bility insurance. 
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amateur no word seems strong enough to describe the 
undeniable accomplishments of advertising. But from 

a professional viewpoint, advertising merits somewhat 

| ©. W) ) more sober terms. Asa matter of fact the making of 
ZZ SF successful advertising is a difficult business, requiring 














both skill and experience. 








It is true that advertising will speed up sales and secure a larger volume in a 
shorter time for a manufacturer with foresight, courage and financial resources 
to carry definite business policies to completion. 


But no amount of advertising will sell a product that cannot be sold without advertising. 





It is certain that advertising can and does create valuable good-will for a brand 
or a trade-mark. Witness the actual money value of any well-advertised name. 


But it is equally certain that back of that name, there mus? be honesty, fair dealing, 


and full value for the price asked. Advertising an unworthy produc? simply means 
that a larger number of people will presently discover its disadvantages. 





Advertising pays its way, often many times over. It will permit lower prices 
through increased volume. It can reduce selling costs. It can lessen the time in 
which a product moves from factory to consumer. 


But advertising that does not consider the problems of the jobber, the retailer and the 
salesman often loses more than it gains. Advertising must contain the principles of 
sound merchandising to be successful. 





Advertising points out the merits of a product and impresses the buyer with its 
desirability. 

But advertising cannot create a single point of superiority in a produc?, or add a 
single virtue to its manufacturer. 





Advertising is accepted as a necessary part of modern business promotion. It 
has won a place for itself in virtually every industry. Rightly directed and 
prepared, advertising has proved that it can return a profit to the advertiser. But 
advertising always should be considered as a business enterprise, and not as a 
magic formula for unearned success. 
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KING 


By Marion Clyde McCarroll 


newest thing we have in types of busi- 

ness and professional women— the 
newest and also, probably, the most tri- 
umphant. For in the entire field of the 
world’s economy there has been no single 
factor so thoroughly conservative in regard 
to admitting women on a salary-earning 
basis as the financial community. Why this 
should have been so, and what has brought 
about the change, would make an entire 
story in itself. Briefly, it has to do with the 
traditional way of a woman with a check 
book — prolific source of material for comic 
strip and vaudeville for untold ages—-and 
the gradual breaking down of that tradition 
under the pressure of the startling economic 
changes wrought by the progress of women 
in commerce and industry. The business 
which the woman of today has to transact 
with her bank is something which that 
institution cannot afford to ignore, and it is 
because bank officials in all parts of the 
country are increasingly recognizing this 
that the opportunities for women in the 
financial world have become what they are. 

Certain it is that the past ten years have 
seen a marked change in the situation. 
Where, a few short years ago, the women 
employed by banks were never seen in the 
seats of even the most humble of the 
mighty, but were behind the scenes tapping 
typewriters or performing other detail and 
wholly routine work, today there is scarcely 
a bank to be found anywhere that has not 
its women’s department as an important 
feature of its service, headed by a woman 
who ranks as a bank executive. 

Service for women rendered by women 
that is one of the things in which the banks 
of the country are specializing today. 

“It is naturally easier for a woman to 
discuss questions of finance with another 
woman,” said one of the leading woman 
bank executives in New York City the 
other day, ‘‘ because she knows that a frank 
answer will be given to the most elementary 
question without fear of ridicule. She be- 
lieves that one of the same sex will be more 
tolerant of any shortcomings in her knowl- 
edge of finance, and that the answer to her 
problem will not be coated with male chiv- 
alry. This fact is largely accountable for 
the presence of 2200 women in executive 
bank positions today and the indication 
that this number will be doubled within 
ten years.” 

Thus it is that the young woman looking 
over the field of opportunity with an ap- 
praising eye is not only justified but thor- 
oughly wise if she studies carefully the 
possibilities of a career which the banking 
world offers, particularly, of course, if her 
type of mind and interests lean readily in 
that direction. 


[oe woman bank executive is the very 


Higher Pressure for Women 


Into what particular kinds of executive 
positions do women make their way in 
barks? On the roster of the Association 
of Bank Women are presidents, vice 
presidents, directors, treasurers, assistant 
treasurers, cashiers, assistant cashiers, 
secretaries, assistant secretaries, managers 
of women’s departments—women whose 
positions parallel practically every office in 
which men are found. Not so many, of 
in comparison with the number of 
men in similar positions the percentage 
of women is relatively insignificant—but 
vhen the time factor instead of the sex 
factor is taken as the basis of comparison 
t is a brave showing, none the less. 

One of the largest trust companies in the 
country has a woman at the head of its 
cable department; in an important bank in 
the Middle West a woman manages the 


course 


savings department; while another bank 
in the same section has a woman in charge 
of its publicity. 

How do women secure these bank po- 
sitions? In much the same way, says an- 
other bank woman, the assistant secretary 
of an old-established financial institution, 
as men achieve their positions in the same 
field, with, she adds, a little extra effort to 
offset the traditional sex prejudice against 
women in finance, which still is an element 
to be taken account of in the situation. 

“IT don’t claim that there is unlimited 
opportunity for women in banking, but I 
do claim that there is very definite oppor- 
tunity,”’ she declares emphatically, ‘‘and 
that women can make their way by the 
same route, with a little more pressure, as 
the young man arrives.” 


Born to Service 


“‘So far as the measure of opportunity is 
concerned, banks have not an unlimited 
number of conspicuous positions to offer to 
anybody, whether man or woman. The 
banking executives of the country are a 
relatively small class of the community, 
and therefore the percentage of women ex- 
ecutives cannot be expected to be large. 
But the opportunity is there just the same. 
Men are increasingly inclined to give full 
consideration and value to the contributions 
of service which women can make, and, in 
the last analysis, service is the commodity in 
which the bank deals. And if there is any 
group in the human family which has been 
trained to render service, it is certainly the 
women. Why, then, are they not logically 
to be considered for positions where service 
is a fundamental? Given that native apti- 
tude and training, plus the training in 
economics and allied subjects which is in- 
creasingly being given in our schools and 
colleges, we are going to have women who 
are fully as well equipped as our young men 
to enter upon a banking career.” 

The importance of training, this bank 
woman especially emphasizes. Let your 
young woman take whatever courses in 
economics and finance and similar subjects 
are open to her in college, she says, and 
then let her enter the bank in whatever 
minor position she can obtain, where she 
can acquire a background of banking 
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technic and familiarize herself with bank 
lore and procedure. Let her be alert, con- 
stantly absorbing the atmosphere about 
her, and then when the opportunity offers 
she will be in line for it. 

The appointment within the past few 
weeks by a New York bank of a woman to 
the position of assistant cashier is an il- 
lustration of this very thing. In this in- 
stance the woman entered the bank a 
number of years ago as secretary to one of 
the executives. Gradually, as she demon- 
strated her ability and showed herself 
capable of assuming responsibility, more 
and more important work was turned over 
to her, until she finally became the right- 
hand man of the cashier, receiving in due 
course the title and rewards which logically 
belonged with the work she was doing. 

Not the least interesting feature of the 
situation is that in other parts of the coun- 
try the progress of women from the humbler 
positions to executive jobs in banks is ap- 
parently made with more ease than in the 
banking institutions of the nation’s financial 
capital. 

A survey made not long ago revealed a 
large number of woman officials in the 
Western, Midwestern and Southern sec- 
tions who had worked themselves up from 
the ranks. 


Banks Exclusively Feminine 


It is in these sections, also, that the only 
banks organized and directed by women 
have been successfully put across; one 
being in the Middle West and the other in 
the South. The first of these, under the 
name of the Women’s Savings & Loan 
Company, was conceived by two women 
who made the rounds of the business and 
professional men of their city to ask their 
support in the project. Everywhere they 
met with the same answer: Such a bank 
was not needed in the community and 
would not be a paying proposition. The 
two pioneers then turned to their sisters, 
with the result that the organization they 
established has completed five years of 
steadily increasing success. 

Its officers, directors and employes are 
all women, as are 90 per cent of its stock- 
holders and depositors. On the other hand, 
most of the bank’s customers are men who, 
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once the women had established the idea as 
a reality instead of an illusion, speedily 
found it practically useful to them when 
they needed capital for their various enter- 
prises. As women go on in business and 
more of them reach the point where they 
can branch out independently and organize 
their own firms as do men, the Women’s 
Savings & Loan Company becomes the 
logical channel through which they, too, 
will launch their projects. The second of 
the women’s banks has had a similarly 
prosperous history. 

Speaking of the status of banking women 
in general, and mentioning especially the 
position of manager of the women’s de- 
partment, the president of the Association 
of Bank Women has this to say: 

“The most successful manager is a 
woman of breeding, education, experience, 
broad social opportunities and good judg- 
ment. That she be physically strong and 
not of a nervous or excitable nature is, of 
course, essential, for the work is in many 
ways exacting, and calls for a good deal of 
tact, mental energy and a real interest in 
her fellow humans. These are the first 
qualifications for a successful manager of a 
women’s department—even more neces- 
sary than technical training in financial and 
economic matters. 

“The women holding the important 
banking positions today are, with few ex- 
ceptions, women of ability and character 
whose technical training took place after 
their selection for the post. With recog- 
nition of banking as a profession, however, 
the conditions are changing, and many 
women of the right type are taking steps to 
equip themselves thoroughly with a knowl- 
edge of the practical and theoretical work 
of banking. 

“It is scarcely a job for the very young 
woman, unless she is of a very exceptional 
personality. It calls for maturity and the 
kind of poise that maturity brings with it. 
Young women who are preparing for posts 
of this kind should look forward to serving 
several years’ apprenticeship, and perhaps 
the best training is to be had in a small 
country bank, where one has the oppor- 
tunity to learn the workings of all the de- 
partments.” 


Training for High Positions 


In addition there is the opportunity 
offered by the American Institute of Bank- 
ing--the educational branch of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association— which in the 
past few years has opened its membership 
to women and allowed them to take ad- 
vantage of its training and acquire its 
certificates. The institute now has a 
women’s committee which looks after the 
work among the women members and 
carries on a campaign to interest banking 
women in general in the opportunities for 
training and study offered by the organiza- 
tion. 

Not all the local chapters of the insti- 
tute admit women to full membership as 
yet. Some include them as associate mem- 
bers; others admit them to classes only; 
and one or twoare still closed to the women. 
It is considered only a question of a very 
short time, however, when such distinctions 
will no longer exist. 

According to figures recently compiled, 
the number of women members of the 
institute increased by 659 in 1924 over the 
previous year; there were approximately 
3000 women students enrolled in the vari- 
ous classes, and there are about 250 holders 
of standard certificates, indicating that 
these women have attained the standard of 
banking education established and upheld 
by the American banking profession. 
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beautifying our rooms. But have 
you ever thought of the inexpensive 
ways? Those effective, easily-made 
changes in the color scheme—and in 
the arrangement of furniture—that can 
do so much to transform a room. 

Best of all, by making changes such 
as these, you can beautify your rooms 
right now. No need to wait until you 
can spend without a thought of cost. 





The free, illustrated booklet—‘‘ Co/or 
Magic in the Home,” by Anne Pierce 

gives many helpful stiggestions for 
selecting and arranging color schemes. 
Just drop a line to Congoleum-Nairn 
Inc., 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for a free copy. 

And in working out attractive room 
effects, you'll find a most satisfying and 
economical answer to the floor-covering 
question in Congoleum Go/d Seal Art- 
Rugs. They’ll save you hours and hours 
of tedious housework. And the patterns 
this year are more attractive than ever. 

Atha 

To be sure of getting the value which has made 
Congoleum Gold Sea/ Art-Rugs so popular, look 
for the Gold Seal Guarantee, shown below, on 
the rugs vou buy. It’s the identifying mark of a 
genuine Congoleum Gold Sea/ Art-Rug and your 
absolute assurance of floor-covering satisfaction, 
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The crisp-colored, 
gleaming blue and white 
Congoleum Gald Seal 
Rug, shown below, with 
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Tz 
I’m serious,” he said. 
So am I,” she said. ‘‘That’s it. I 


have answered you lightly. Why do 
ve as you do?” 

She knew how Fitzjerald lived. So did 
he others know. He lived, as anyone 
wretchediy, in a square hole at 
the end of a furrier’s loft, with a portable 
oil stove, three sticks of furniture, a bow] of 

: and some books on the floor. 

‘Fair,” he said. “I happen to know. 
The main thing is to express my contempt 
is I please.” 

‘Contempt of what?” Jael asked. 

‘Of many absurdities. Of everything I 
am not and have not got—people, wealth, 
the strut of success, vulgar taste, the tri- 
imph of mediocrity. The whole human 
scene as God left it. And that is what ce 

What stopped him was a clangor that 
jarred the dishes, hurt the teeth, smote the 
eyes, and died slowly away in waves of ap- 
Madame screamed 








vould say, 


palling reverberation. 
and covered her face. 
’ said Jael. “Somebody at 
gong in a regular way. I 


‘Praise be! 
last has hit my 
never could 4 

Miss Lillibridge got up tosee. Fitzjerald 
called after her, ‘Oh, Lillibridge, I forgot. 
He wants a whisk broom. I see one right 
there. Throw it at him, please. He fell 
down in the dust.” 

‘‘A friend of yours?” Jael asked. 

““No. We only arrived at the same mo- 
ment.” 

Miss Lillibridge, standing in the upper 
hall at the top of the staircase, threw the 
broom down and said, ‘Come up.” With 
that she returned to her seat. 

‘‘Who is it?"’ Jael asked her. 

“*IT don’t know,” she said. ‘‘ A stranger.’’ 

There was a flat silence. The only audi- 
ble sound was a bubbling in one of the cop- 
Fitzjerald did not go on with his 
speech because it would be interrupted by 
the stir of an arrival, and for the same rea- 
son no one else spoke. One—two—three 
minutes passed. Everyone began to listen 
for the footfall that came not on the stair- 
way. Fitzjerald of course knew why. That 
is, he had guessed correctly that it would 
take Mr. Capuchin some time to decide 
how to behave under the circumstances. 
First, a long wait in the hallway, very in- 
jurious to his self-esteem, and then, after 
his unbalanced attack upon the gong, a 
whisk broom at his head. 

Fitzjeraid was thinking to himself: ‘‘ Man 
with a tic in his brain—always brushing 
himself--symbolic unconscious gesture 
something he wishes he didn’t know about 
something he wants to be rid of 
the broom-—- won't know what to make of it.” 

Then Jael herself arose and moved to- 
ward the door. As she did so, Capuchin 
was heard ascending. They met, and he 
handed her a letter, not in an envelope, at 
the same time pronouncing his name. 

“Oh,” she said, first shaking hands with 
hirn and then glancing at the letter. ‘You 
move quickly. {f heard only this afternoon 

starting for New York, and 
She had brought him in. 

‘These are all nice people,” she said, 
waving her smoking blue tube at them. 
‘They have nice names, but you would 
forget them at once; only Miss Lillibridge. 
You won't forget hers. This is she. You 
We shall want to 
talk. Help yourself from the pots. Every- 
thing’s there. We 


per pots. 


himself 


that vou were 


here you are 


may sit between us here. 


are all self-serving.” 
Showing him to the copper pots, she sat 
down, vaguely smiling. ‘It’s Mr. Capu- 
chin,”’ she said, and turned again to Fitz- 
Yes, Angus. Contempt of the whole 
human scene as God left it. And that was 
what--there you stopped. What was 
What all of us are doing,”’ he said. 
You mean I live in Jones Street to be 
temptuous?”’ 


\re you serious or being feminine?” he 
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I don’t know,” she said; “‘ but go on.” 

‘‘Envy and contempt,” he said, going on. 
“They translate in human conduct thus: 
Envy, I am as good as. Contempt, I am 
better than. These are the two fundamental 
forms of the social animal’s self-assertion, 
and which it shall be in the specific case, 
one or the other, is a matter of how one 
was born or what one was born with. Every 
imaginable way with this conflict has been 
tried. In the East it appeared to have been 
settled by a caste system, as among the 
Hindus—inferiors, betters and superiors 
stratified by superstition and taboo on rigid 
lines supposed to be ordained in nature. 
But there, you see, it is breaking out again. 
In what we call democratic : 

He was interrupted by sounds from De 
Grouse and Grinling. ‘‘ Civilization again,” 
they groaned. ‘‘ Worry its bones!” 

Capuchin, who had taken his place at 
the board between Jael and Miss Lilli- 
bridge, moved his head sideways, glancing 
right and left, as one who, wishing to get 
into a shindy, casts around for a handy 
weapon. He thought they were going to 
put Fitzjerald down, ridicule him, trample 
on him, and he should have a chance to get 
in on it. But nothing came of it. The in- 
terruption was ironic and despairing. There 
was no one could talk against Fitzjerald. 
He would go on until he wished to stop. 
His voice came from deep, roaring pouches, 
with an effortless booming. 

So Capuchin returned to the contempla- 
tion of himself. He had got a dinner coat 
and wore it badly. He kept looking at the 
front of himself, shooting his cuffs, shooting 
them too far and getting them back with a 
wriggling movement. His dress was a mis- 
take. Fitzjerald wore a blue cotton shirt; 
Grinling a soft flannel one. They made 
some point of carelessness in dress. The 
only one who had any style about him was 
De Grouse. His attire was fancy, not 
formal. 

¢ in what we call democratic civili- 
zation,”’ Fitzjerald continued, ‘‘nothing is 
fixed. No status can be fixed. The as- 
gooders of course are the great majority 
and have the political power. The I-am- 
betters are hard put to it. In the last re- 
sort they become ludicrous. I think I am 
better than money changers, shopkeepers, 
meat packers, superior to the great cult 
Rotarian. I know I am better than a coal 
digger. But if these others—I mean the 
money changers, shopkeepers, meat pack- 
ers, Rotarians—press me hard—and they 
are always coming up—if they begin to 
know too many things as I know them 
and begin to prate my language, then I am 
obliged to go and live near or among coal 
diggers in order to keep my contrast clear. 
To conceal from myself what I am doing, 
I am very likely to ally myself with them 
against the cult Rotarian, whom they envy 
and of whom I am contemptuous. I be- 
come their champion. I talk of uplifting 
them. Iam much more likely to fool my- 
self than to fool them. I am not a coal 
digger. But I may start a revolution.” 

“Bring it back to Jones Street,’’ said 
Jael. 

“In a very prosperous state of demo- 
cratic civilization,” Fitzjerald continued, 
“the competition becomes abominable. 
Anybody can get rich. The most impossible 
persons do. Therefore wealth, which has 
hitherto conferred the high-caste mark, 
ceases to have any aristocratic value. The 
]-am-betters who relied upon it are pressed 
from two sides. On one side the as-gooders 
competing with them successfully in dis- 
play. On the other side those, like myself, 
who, having declined the competition, hoid 
all wealth in disdain. I, sitting in my cave, 
exchanging now and then a precious bau- 
ble, intrinsically worthless, for the means 
with which to fill my belly and hide my 
back—I hold myself high among the I-am- 
betters. 

“But they crowd us hard—the as- 
gooders. They run after culture and seize 


it even faster than we can discard it. Why 
is it the thing, if you are rich, to behave as 
if you were not? The thing, if you have 
manners, to get rid of them? The thing, if 
you have style of dress, to put it off? The 
thing, if you have classical taste in art, to 
pretend to despise it and prefer instead the 
grotesques of ancient Africa, jazz, ugliness, 
anything different? Why? Because so 
many are rich. A fine house is nothing. 
Display is cheap. The new rich learn very 
soon how to buy veneer, mental furniture, 
snobbery as they buy motor cars or any 
merchandise. Standard culture is made 
compulsory. Children get soused in it at 
the public schools, where they learn polite 
manners, good English, the outlines of 
science, the latest dialect of art. From 
there they go in shoals to the universities, 
which become culture factories, producing 
it by mass methods, efficiently. There is 
irony in it. What shall these children do 
with what has been bought for them? Are 
they content to go on with the useful work 
of their fathers? They are much more 
likely to cultivate the contemptuous pose, 
pressing me again. De Grouse—I’m never 
sure about De Grouse, whether he is an 
artist, born such, or merely unreconciled toa 
second sonship in a dynasty of great wealth. 
Give him the benefit. But take Grinling. 
What was bought for him at Harvard makes 
him ashamed of the fact that his father got 
rich in the garment trade. You see what he 
does. He turns radical and writes dis- 
paragingly of wealth.” 

Neither De Grouse nor Grinling seemed 
to mind. It was all within the code. Un- 
limited speech was their idolatry; they had 
the fervor of flagellants for it. Personali- 
ties, no matter how extreme, were inoffen- 
sive, provided only they had a political 
bearing. If one wished to call another a 
liar or a scoundrel, he did it obliquely, by 
presenting the other to himself as a social 
product of that type. 

“Ts it proved, then,” Jael asked, ‘‘that 
I am living with coal diggers for contrast?” 

“You are,” said Fitzjerald. ‘Rich 
women in fine houses, with soft hands and 
nothing to do, are very common. You 
would be horribly bored. Besides, there 
could be no distinction in it. So what? 
You establish yourself in this old house, in 
this dirty street, to cultivate the handi- 
crafts and work with your own hands. They 
are callous from contact with refractory 
materials.” 

Capuchin looked at Jael’s hands. They 
were as Fitzjerald represented —thick, ap- 
plicable hands with knowledge in them. 

No one noticed that Semicorn, at the far 
end of the table, had come to his feet, nor 
was anyone prepared for his flaming forth 
as he was about to do. 

“‘The only word you said that’s so,”’ he 
began, pointing at Fitzjerald, “is you 
couldn’t fooi anybody. You're different 
than other finks like a toad is different than 
a snake. There’s no excuse for you. You 
don’t even want what we haven't got, that 
we are fighting for. My father was a coal 
digger and I ain’t ashamed. I’m ashamed 
he was a scissorbill because he didn’t know 
any better. No, sir. You couldn’t fool 
anybody.” 

His words were distinct, his voice was 
clear and hot, but in his excitement he fell 
back upon the rude vernacular in which he 
was fluent. That was his native tongue, 
enriched from the dialect of the hobo, the 
lumberjack, the I. W. W. zealot. 

“‘T knew a gypo like you once before,” he 
continued; ‘‘an Englishman, clocker witha 
high-lead layout in Montana. We was rig- 
gers and gandy dancers. He'd be always 
reading books, pretending he was for us, 
but when we asked him to stamp in he 
turned us up to the bull bucker, who was a 
fink too, and the boss slapped us with our 
pay checks. You'd have society be like it is, 
wage slaves, scissorbills, bosses, pie in the 
sky and capitalists, just so you could feel 
better than somebody else, better than a 
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mine slave. Why shouldn't their chilern be 
educated? What’s anybody got that they 
ain’t entitled to? There ain’t no inferiors 
or betters, people being born equal and 
same. It's what the wage system does to 
them that makes them different. Nobody's 
pulling that stuff on me. Nobody’s fooling 
me with their dehorn talk around here. I 
may have met some nice people who can’t 
help what they are, no more than my father 
could. What do they know about free 
speech, hiring somebody to set in an office 
and think about it or write letters to the 
papers? Nothing! We fight for it. I've 
been in jail for it. I was at a convention in 
Chicago last week. Two hundred of us 
who could get there, and we counted a hun- 
dred and eighty had been in jail for free 
speech. We don’t care what the brass- 
check papers say. But the labor papers 
they called it the bummery convention. 
We'll make them eat that yet. You're 
wrong, too, about why the rich act like as if 
they wasn’t rich and take some of us on 
their lap. They’re afraid. They know 
we've got the idea to break empires and 
scatter kingdoms like they was dust, abol 
ish the wage system and make the bosses go 
to work. They can put us in jail. We'll fill 
all the jails they’ve got. Show me anybody 
here who’s been in jail for what he be- 
lieves.”’ 

Through all this harangue Jael gazed at- 
tentively at the young man. Her face was 
impassive. When he had stopped, Fitzjer- 
ald boomed: 

“What a lot I don’t know about this 
language, and it’s my trade. What is a 
fink, anyway, Semicorn? And what’s a 
scissorbill?’”’ 

His manner was easy, familiar and con- 
versational. Semicorn was instantly de- 
horned; he collapsed in a state of angry 
embarrassment. He could not think how to 
answer the question. To define his words 
would deflate their importance, make them 
silly. Unable to think of anything right to 
say, he sat there shifting his eyes, trying 
not to look at anyone or be looked at. In 
spite of himself, he was obliged to look at 
Capuchin. Everyone else was looking at 
him. He had been leaning farther and 
farther toward the young man, until he lay 
lengthwise along the edge of the table in 
front of Miss Lillibridge, apparently very 
anxious to fix Semicorn’s eye. 

“I didn’t get your name,” he said. 

“‘Semicorn.” 

The young man’s voice was defiant and 
suspicious. He was not sure of Capuchin, 
whose expression when he became excited 
was extraordinary. His jaws locked, his 
chin came forward, and his lips, contorting 
to finish his syllables in front of his teeth, 
made him appear to be either grinning or 
grimacing. His teeth were gleaming white; 
he never used tobacco. His eyes, with a 
glint of light running in them, were as in- 
scrutable as a black fluid. But now he ex- 
tended his hand. In doing so he edged 
farther along the table. A glass was over- 
turned; mechanically he set it right again. 
The young man slowly extended his hand. 

“Mr. Semicorn. Yes, of course. One of 
the men they sent to Leavenworth. I'm 
glad to meet you. I merely wanted to say, 
Mr. Semicorn, if you will come with me to 
New Freedom—I’m going back tomor- 
row—I’ll put you somewhere. We need 
young men like yourself. Would you care 
to be editor of our state paper? A chain of 
papers perhaps. I'll put you anywhere you 
say. Think it over. That's all, Mr. Semi- 
corn.” 

He got back to his place on the bench be- 
side Miss Lillibridge without seeing her at 
all, though he had been lying almost across 
her lap. 

“And I'll tell you what a fink is, Mr. 
Fitzjerald,”’ he said, setting his face that 
way. ‘‘We named the animal. The fink’s 
conscience is like one of those cute card- 
board things you use to send coins by mail, 

Continued on Page 71 
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“I would no more think of driving my car without an accu- 
rate speedometer than I would think of trying to catch a 
train or keep appointments with an inaccurate watch. 

“I want the same dependability in my speedometer—a speed- 
ometer with a compensator—like my watch—to tell me 
the truth—at all temperatures. 

“I know my watch has a compensator. All fine watches have. 
“I don't want to be arrested and fined for driving 28 or 30 
when my speedometer shows only 25. There are laws in 
every community that make it absolutely necessary that a 
speedometer TELL THE TRUTH.” 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer—for Fords—and all other cars 
—has the compensator that KEEPS IT ACCURATE. 
When it shows 25 miles per hour it means that you are 
doing exactly 25 miles per hour and not 28 or 30. 


Only TWO DIALS to watch—the speed dial and the mile- 
age dial. The TRIP dial—a relic of the old days—has been 
eliminated. It is no more needed than five wheels on a car— 
BUT adds unnecessary parts that make for more mechanical 
wear. It is always running though you seldom, if ever, use it. 
How much better to take your trip mileage from your tetal 
mileage figurese—WHEN YOU WISH—than to have all 
these extra wearing parts. 

And, too, it is a speedometer of real beauty—that matches 
perfectly with the other equipment on the instrument board. 
Added to all these exclusive features is the RED number 
—in the mileage dial—that appears every 500 miles telling 
you it is time to change oil. 


For compensated accuracy. For less wearing parts. 

For the red lubrication indicator. _ For the reliability 
in the name “Stewart-Warner.” No other speedometer has 
ANY of these valuable features and you need them all in 
the speedometer you use on your Ford car. 


K There are 188 Stewart-Warner Service Stations throughout 
the world fer the servicing of all Stewart-Warner Products. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
1826 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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The compensator, as pictured, is a series Stewart-Warner Accessory Equipment 

of bi- metallic strips, commonly known COMPLETE—FOR ALL CARS : 

as thermostatic metal. As the tempera ; sas is fly oe ‘ 

ture changes, Ge queuente epend lndice Bumpers - Fender Guards - Speedometers 

tion of this speedometer is unafiected. This He ‘ Chock Aleashers Eleceric H 
mechanism is fully covered by patents, eaters - SI oc E sorbers - ectric ors 

and is used by no other speedometer Electric Windshield Cleaners - Rear Vision Mirrors 
manufacturer. 


Vacuum Tanks - Carburetors for Fords 














Without this compensator, a speedometer will vary § : 
miles or more per hour in difierent degrees of tempera —AND—for the Home— 
- ture. The difference may meanarrest and fine forthe Ford . , y . . 7 _ 
‘.. owner who has a speedometer having no compensator. STEWART-WARNER MATC HED-1l NIT RADIC ) 
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Superbly Engineered 


Chassis 
typical of the Worlds | foremost automobiles 


Now reaching spectacular heights, its traditional staunchness, stamina 
Chevrolet popularity reveals a funda- and economy—the Chevrolet chassis 
mental change in public opinion reveals the results of twelve years’ con- 
regarding the purchase of automobiles. stant improvement. 


Each week and each month, Chev- Drawing upon the priceless discov- 
rolet sales are sweeping to new and __ €ries of the General Motors Research 
record-breaking figures. Each week Laboratories and the unequalled test- 
and each month it becomes more ing facilities of the General Motors 
clearly apparent that even the buyers Proving ground, Chevrolet engineers 
of lowest priced cars are demanding ave incorporated in the Chevrolet 
not only modern appearance— chassis all those engineering advance- 

ments vital to mechanical superiority. 

—but also modern engineering with 
all its advantages of modern perform- 
ance, modern comfort and modern 
handling ease. 


A valve-in-head motor, so balanced 
and mounted as to provide velvety 
operation throughout the entire power 
range; selective type 3-speed transmis- 

It is true that Chevrolet satisfiesthe sion; a chassis whose weight is scientif- 
accepted standards of grace and beauty ically distributed on all four wheels; 
like no other car of its class—because semi-elliptic springs 88% as long as the 
it is the only car of its class offering | wheelbase and mounted parallel to the 
bodies by Fisher. frame side members; semi-floating 
rear axle with single piece banjo-type 
housing and extra-heavy spiral-cut 
bevel driving gears; oversize self-equal- 
izing brakes; Remy distributor ignition; 
pump and fan cooling— 


It is true that because of their excel- 
lence of detail, their color smartness in 
lustrous Duco, their harmonious lines 
and balanced proportions, Chevrolet 
bodies have caused hundreds of thou- 


sands to ask themselves, “Why should —such are typical examples of the 
I be satisfied with less in any car?” advanced design which distinguishes 


Chevrolet from all other low-priced 

Yet it is equally true that the wildfire cars and which enables Chevrolet to 

spread of Chevrolet preference is exhibit the performance, stamina and 

largely due to the fact that in engineer- roadability that are winning the world 

ing skill and vision, the Chevrolet at a rate never before approached by 
chassis ranks with the world’s fore- any gearshift car. 


biles. 
ane, GLeeeee So we urge you to see the nearest 


In its marvelous smoothness at every Chevrolet dealer and get a demonstra- 
speed, in its matchless abilityto main- tion. Subject the car to any test. 
tain between forty and fifty miles an Measure it by any standard. Then you 
hour without any sense of forcing or — will see why it ranks as the smoothest 
fatigue, in its brilliant flexibility and | Chevrolet in Chevrolet history and the 
prompt response to the accelerator, in greatest motor car value of all time. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. Division of General Motors Corporation 


Touring £510, Roadster $510, Coupe 645, Coach 645, Sedan *735, Landau *765, 
Y-Ton Truck $375, and 1-Ton Truck $495 (Chassis onty). All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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Now... 


watch , 


m. 


smoke! 


I’M STARTING the day right—with my 
jimmy-pipe and a load of Prince Albert. 
Bring on your work. Heap it up. We 
three are going to wade through it like 
a trick dog going through a paper hoop. 
Me and the pipe and Prince Albert—we 
can lick any job... like that! 

No fooling, Men, P. A. is a grand 
little pal. It knocks trouble out in the 
very first round. It smooths out the 
wrinkles and paints a beautiful sunburst 
on the darkest cloud. No wonder they 
call P. A. the National Joy Smoke! It 
sure is great tobacco. 


Prince Albert is as cool and refreshing 
as the morning plunge. Sweet as a peach, 
sun-cooked on the tree. Fragrant as a 
bridal bouquet. I like the way it treats 
my tongue and throat too. Never a 
regret, never a protest, no matter how 
hard I hit it up, morning to midnight. 


' You may think you're all set on the 


matter of smokes. I want to say right 
here and now that unless you have signed 
on with Prince Albert, you’ve been miss- 
ing the treat of your young life. Get 
yourself a tidy red tin of this wonderful 
tobacco and see. That’s a tip! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


6, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


ompany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


October 2, 1926 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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with holes cut In it i ‘ 

and nickels. H 

He would take 

whistle two mir 

ten-year-old ct 

a day He sn't 

goes where he’s looking, and he keeps all hi 

civility for his Mr. 

Fitzjerald, is an attribute of the species ass.”’ 
“And a scissorbill 


what’s that?” 
jerald asked, with deep interest. 


superiors Cis 


“A scissorbill, Mr. Fitzjerald, is a man 
who thanks the boss for his pay check.” 
Jael suspected there had been a 
ning to these amenities downstairs 
was secretly diverted. Nevertheless 
intervened 
“Where is this New Freedom you spe: 
of?’’ she asked. ‘“‘ May anybody go?’ 
“You haven’t seen 
then,’’ said Capuchin 
“I’m afraid we don’t 
papers very re; ly,” 
*““Above it,’’ he commented, 
audibly to himself as on 


Such a thing 


speaking 
this new idea. 
as intelligent people not read- 
ing the newspapers had never oc¢ 
him. 
‘“* Maybe you haven't 
the Freemen’s League,”’ he 
** Indeed we have, 
“We've followed it 
turned 


said. 
though,” said Jael. 
with joy. How 
upside down, 


you 
everything elected 
your own governor, your own legislature, 
your own judges, when nobody thought it 
was possible, and then rewrote the consti- 
tution as the people wished. We haven't 
that yet—-the constitution, I mean. 
We're looking for it.”’ 
‘Po look is to see,”’ 
“Here it is 
with me.” 
printed matter from his pocket and passed 
getting up to the inert 


De Grouse, but overlooking Lillibridge as 


seen 


said Capuchin. 
I brought them 
He pulled a large quantity of 


copies of it 


it around, serve 


nonexistent. ‘‘There’s a paragraph in it,” 
he was saying, ‘‘purposely a little obscure, 
which was to give the 
change the name of the state by proclama- 
tion. That was one of the ideas I couldn’t 
The psychology is important 
People can’t see what they believe. 
is the last of the senses; hearing is the first. 
They have to hear it. A sound—they must 
a sound. Fancy the French Revolu- 
tion without its three sounds—liberty, 
equality, fraternity! But you can’t discuss 
matters publicly, can you? New 
Freedom the state of New Freedom. 
Don’t you like it? I arranged it with the 
before I left and he did it this 


The people of course think they 


governor power to 


talk about. 


Seeing 


have 


these 


governor 
afternoon 
did it. They have named their own state, 
Its name been 


changed in the same way to Liberty 


and the capital too. has 
Grinling spoke 

“I’ve been commenting on your revolu- 
‘I don’t know 


tion,”’ he said. if you have 


seen any of it.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Capuchin quickly. “‘In 
the New World. Very fair, I thought, only 
you ™ 

‘I have nothing do wi 
World,” said Grinling. 

“No,” said Capuchin, “I 
uh—it was the—uh 

Grinling left him swinging. 

“In the People’s Witness,”’ 

“Yes yes,” 

“The news we have to go on isn’t always 


New 


meant the 


said Jael. 
said Capuchin. 


clear,” said Grinling. ‘It occurs tome 
Capuchin interrupted. ‘‘That’s the next 
thing we’ve got to do. I’m boiling a kettle 
of water now for the reptile press. If I had 
the time I might sue nalf the newspapers 
in the country f They keep leery 
little men out there all the time trying to 
get something on me. Their editors call 
me a crook, traitor, irreligionist, a dictator 
setting up a Russian form of government 
owned United States. 


in their privately 
I’m registered 


They walk on my tracks 
now at a little hotel here under an assumed 
name, because I don’t want to be bothered. 
I shouldn’t be surprised at all if they were 
sitting on the doorstep below, waiting to 
serenade me.” 
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Hle added, “It might ruin me. Think 
it they would make of me in a 

’’ He was pleased with this remark, 
nking that by referring thus lightly to 
mistake in dress he got rid of it. 

‘I was thinking,” said Grinling, 
might give us an intimate outline of events 


dress 


“you 


how you got started, 
were and what 


from the beginning 
I mean, what your 
has really happened.” 


tools 


mi 


front of 


against the 


C APUCHIN needed space in 
him. He put his hands 
le to move himself back, thinking he 
in a chair. But it not a chair. 
he lifted his end of the and 
it back, Miss Lillibridge teetering on 


was 
bench 
Reseating himself, he put 
: , assumed a crouch- 
l He had a gift 
lramatizing the incident, a kind of un- 

comi from 

held, not even him- 


ockets 


attitude, and talked 
sense 
his auditors 


were 


habit of making 


t resistible. His emo- 
controlled. When he spoke of 
heir taties, or of a woman 
» nearest doctor forty miles 
and nothing for 
the new Freemen’s Leaguer to wear but a 
flour-sack nightie, he wept. Afterward 
perhaps long afterward—came the reflec- 
tion thet these figures in any political sense 
irrelevant. They were bits of color 
splashed in. When he was moved to weep, 
he wept naturally, as a child might, with 
not the slightest embarrassment and with- 
out getting his eyes red. His narrative had 
the form of fiction. He might have been 
reciting a story. 

First was where. A state twice the size 
of Ireland and fewer people than in one 
first-rate city. Climate, 40 below in winter 
to 110 in summer. There was one very rich 
valley, a river flowing through it. The rest 
of it had been bison pasture. Then came the 
bonanza cattlemen. They turned the bison 
out and drifted their cows up from Texas to 
graze on the public domain. The first rail- 
road was built, with enormous grants of land 
as a free kiss from the Federal Government. 
The Eastern owners of the railroad, led 
by some Eastern bankers, thought of a 
way to turn their land into money. They 
advertised it to land-hungry European 
peasants in the best Yankee manner. Vir- 
gin soil, almost for nothing, in a land where 
everything else was free. Immigrants, 
many Swedes and Norwegians, came in 
boatloads to buy and settle upon it. 

Many Americans—even the newspapers 
that were not so bad then—indignantly 
protested. They said it was immoral to 
sting confiding foreigners in that manner. 
The land was worthless. Thereupon the 
railroad people did what they had not 
thought of doing before; they tried it. 
They plowed and sowed some of it experi- 
mentally, and it turned out that the land 
was all right. But wickedness was more 
than face deep. Its face that time was saved 
by the fact of the land being good. All the 
more the settlers were exploited. That was 
what they were for. Generally they began 
with too little capital. They should have 
known better; only, think how they were 
beguiled by the legends that brought them. 
Everyone who touched them made money. 
Those, in the first place, who sold them 
seed, implements, lumber, bacon and flour 
at wilderness prices; then the elevator men 
who bought their grain, the speculators who 
played in it afterward, the railroads that 
hauled it out. The man whose labor pro- 
duced this wealth delivered it to his cred- 
itors in the harvest moon and faced the 
long; hard winter with barely enough to 
sustain life in a state of hibernatior His 
winters were terrible. You would find } 
if at all, by a length of six-inch stovepipe 
sticking out of asnowdrift. He lived there 

‘loom and brooding with his wife and 

hildren, eating fried potatoes, and when 


across the frozen prairie 


were 
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spring came ‘ 


nen he borrowed some seed 
} i i 


cent money, some hope 


always, the s 


Danker, 


pawn, the 


who Kept I 
¢ 
t 


miller, the trader and the railroad 
divided it among themselves 
peo} le were he! ies He hz 
ing at it a long time without 
That was 
in another way 


‘“‘What were you doing 


because he had been 
there 
asked. 
He 
newspaper, an an 
first of that species 


he had been 


was 


assau 
lege. The power of 
tyrannical 
other authority in the sta 

The y contro led the elections and 
elected; they ntrolled 
they sup} 


and absolute 


economl 
tions; 


subornir the pre aia puy ne nat he was saying Nz 
4 Swede with a 


4 


ly 
newspa 
pro-meest 


owne pro-meest 


1s at the edge il, getting 


what the Swede me 
promise mé¢ rT} 


were looki books, he ar the and cynical laughter at tl 


was only one or a while the farmers lurched 
dum 


muttering, and then melted 


there y I 
customer who ever paid, and it wasn’t clear tied about 
what that one paid for. He hadn't even a 
name. He was entered as Account A, and Capuchin was next conscious 
paid $250 a month regularly. in the experience of having a 

Capuchin asked what that was. That, they the 
the bankrupt told him, was the only thing father of the French 
he need not worry about. The check came incennes and how, 
every fifteenth and the people who sent it 
didn’t want much. An editorial maybe 
twice or three times a year, and they wrote n 
it themselves. It was a gratuity from a was made wicked by his institutions? It 
railroad, and but for that one little stream 
of juice the creditors might have had the 
paper long before. 

Drawing a pencil through Account A, 
Capuchin said, “‘I’ll take it without that,” 
and signed the memorandum of sale that 
lay on the tabk. 

The retiring owner sat for a minute re- 
garding him in astrange way. Then, taking 
thought for himself, he said he should like to 
make one slight addition to the contract, 
Taking it under his hand, he made a caret 
after “‘George Capuchin, party of the sec- 
ond part,” and wrote, “being of sound 
mind,’”’ comma, and so on. The rest he left 
as it was, which was merely to say that the 
party of the first part, in consideration of 
one dollar paid, having transferred title 
and interest, the party of the second part 
assumed all the liabilities. 

‘Just in case,”’ he said, referring to the 
change he had made in the paper requiring them 
the buyer to acknowledge his sanity; and home, and he went with them. 
signed it and pushed it back. That the 
was the complete transaction, except that was both light and heat. The 
the relieved owner looked back from the 
doorway and said, “If you write anything 
against those people, the check will stop 
and you won't last a month.” 

He made some wonder in the community, 
daring the lightning to strike him; but that 
was nothing to live on. Those who owed 
the paper money now laughed at the idea of 
paying. Somehow he lasted nearly 
years. He did get an antirailroad 
introduced in the legislature and that 
about all. 

One night the paper was 
might have issued once more if there 
been anybody to print it or anything to stituted a local f ite, au 
print it on. The sheriff was strolling about ng it 
the premises. Word had come from the 
capitol that his antirailroad bill, 
with a quid of tobacco, was hanging upside 
down on the bulletin board in the publi 
corridor. Of a sudden it occurred to him 
as an original, astonishing thought that he 
could quit. He walked out the front door, 
locked the sheriff inside, threw the key in 
the gutter and remembered a saying that 
ran in his family—‘‘The tick crawls out of px 
a dead dog’s ear.” form 

With nothing else to do, he 
toward the state capitol. It was the last 
night of and there 


owner; apparently 


some 


story 


remember 
Revolution, 
under a tre 
iat changed the mind 
man 


perfect and altogether good and 


to \ 
struck with a vision t 


world? The that was 


atura 


t 


as sudden as that. Or it 


was ily, it was a very 
cold night, his tree was a trolley post, and 
there was no Vin 

His vision 
Why shouldn’t these people have what they 
wanted? It not the rail- 
What they were talking about 
the we 


ennes,. 
was of the utmost simplicity. 
was their state 
roads’ state 


} 


was a way to sell ~alth 


produ ed 


by their own labor. Their own, not the 


railroads’ wealth. These legislators were 
the px opie themse ives, 
lected, always of course they had 
been nominated by the railroads, the bank- 
All they needed was someone 
who could show them how to unite, declare 
their freedom and take possession of their 
He could do that. 
Two of 
named Swanson, who 
knew; and he returned to the 


look for them. They were gone 


men whom they, 


own. 
the farmers in that delegatior 
brothers, he 
capitol to 
He found 


in the town, Just as they were 


were 


starting 
They sat in 
lam} 
stove was 


so he kitchen and talked 4 kerosene 
useless because the women and 
children had taken the ids to bed with 
them. It got « l 
they talked. They tal 
Freemen’s League was born at 
ting 


the pages of a child’s cop) 


cold and 


older and colder, and stil! 
ked all night and the 
1aWw n The 


ena words were wr penc! 


were few. The fewer the b 
two why it took so long. 
e + 


} 1] x , ’ ] 
Dill twas nota politica 


was it proposed to employ 

riber pledged hir 
and political part) 
had Ten or more s8uUD 


ynNoOmMmoUs 
plashed 
Spiasnec 


ism thus built up, \ 
its body everyw! 
beforehand 
cessary to 
yssess them ali ¢ 
them ol 
sauntered 
was no on Pas 


of the session, Continued 
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Like a hunter lost in a trackless 
wood, he who strays from the Road 

Wellville goes in a futile circle. 
Step by step he exhausts his energy 
and spends his precious health. Lift 
your eyes to the horizon. Behold, 
there are Wellville’s shining spires! 
Turn your steps in that direction. 
Start down Health's broad highway 


this very day! 


Follow on—the road 
is plainly marked. Obey Nature’s 
simple laws. Her reward is great! 

Live simply. Eat more wisely. 
Choose your food with greater care. 
eis Know the elixir of sweet, wholesome 
; milk, the savor of mellowed fruit, 
the health of golden grain! . . . Post 
Health Products are health foods 
made from nutritious grains. Each 
brings to the body vital elements it 
needs for energy and growth, precious 
elements that build bone a brain 
and brawn . . . Travelers to Well- 
ville know these foods by the crim- 
son seal of health which each Post 
Health Product wears. Let it guide 
your daily food selection. It isa badge 
of perfect trust, a monitor of health 
that marks the Road to Wellville. 


Write for **The Road to Wellville We have just 
pul lished ““‘The Road to Wellville,’’ a book 
which contains much valuable ir rye on 
neaitl clatio ) ¢ ea food selec- 
tion. It supplies the housewife with seasonal 
nenus and recipes for preparing many delicious 


dishes. A copy will be sent to you on request. 
ry y y 


Postum Cereat Company, INc., Dept. S.E.P.- 
1H1026, Battle Creek, Michigar Makers of 


Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, 

Post's Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate 

is and Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes) 
| {1 Swans Down Cake Flour 

; Canad in Postum Cereal Co., 

, E., Toronto, 2, Ontario 
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Continued from Page 71 
all private privilege, and establish instead 
the rights of the people. Amen. 

Sign here — $2.50 payable. 

Principles only; that left the program to 
be talked about. It should be flexible, ac- 
ommodating itself to the opportunity. 
\ll the more it could contain everything 
the leaguers wished—state elevators, a 
state flour mill, a chain of coéperative 
tores, a government for the people first 
one that should fix reasonable prices for the 
things the people were obliged to buy and 
profitable prices for what they sold. 

After breakfast they set forth, evangels 
three. They had agreed to test it first on 
Knutson, a hard, grunting Norwegian to 
whom substance had been added. The 
more grouch the more substance. He had 
pigs—-more pigs than words—a painted 
arn and money in the bank. If they could 
ell it to him, they could sell it to anybody. 
They did sell it to him. It was easy. He 
had been one of the delegation, and had 
not been able to sleep for burning with 
anger at the insult received from the legis- 
lators. Knutson went with them to see 
that Steenerson signed—evangels four. 
teenerson made one difficulty. He had 
not the two-fifty; but he offered te give 
his check, dated the next fall, after har- 
est. They took it, and it was an idea. 

lhey spent the day at it, and when they 
turned back they had twenty subscribers 
ind nineteen postdated checks, payable 
after harvest. The league was launched. 
On its note, payable after harvest, it bor- 
owed from Knutson enough money to buy 
. used flivver for traveling about. 

Returning that night to the capital, 
Cuapuchin’s first official deed, after finding 
the key he had flung in the gutter, was to 
write a notice and paste it in the newspaper 
window: 


Sold to the Freemen’s League. George Capu- 


hin, president. 


[t was nothing to sell the idea of the 
eague; it was easy to get postdated checks. 
l'o get any real money, enough to keep the 
paper going, was a nightmare. Neverthe- 
ess, it was managed. He advertised for 
orchbearers, practiced them in what they 
hould say, so that they should all say it 
alike, as the paper was saying it, and sent 
hem forth to sell the league—for one-tenth 
if the subscription money. In ninety days 
there was at least one folkmote in every 
ounty, and he—rather, the League—had a 
irawer full of postdated checks, a few of 
vhich now and then he was able to pawn for 
ome real money. 

So much of genesis. The rest was gener- 
ily known. At the first election the League 
ad been unable to get any of its own men 
p on either party ticket. What it should 
lo in that case had been planned before- 
and. No leaguer voted at all. The old 
oliticians were amazed at the extent of 
the missing vote. They began to inquire 
about the League and then, of course, to 
denounce it as inimical to the peace and 
morals of the state. It grew all the faster. 
\s the postdated checks began to turn up 
ifter harvest the banks were able to identify 
many of the League’s members and black- 
listed them as borrowers. That was perse- 
cution, and the League had made strong 

ne of it. 

Before the autumn election came there 
was a folkmote in nearly every township. 
Che weaker of the two political parties put 
four leaguers on its ticket for the legislature. 
They were elected in a manner to show 
that the Freemen’s League, if it held to- 
gether, would swing the balance of power. 

All the reactionary forces of the state 
ame together in one mind to fight it. 
Those who belonged to the party that had 
idmitted leaguers to its ticket went over 
to stand with the other against the League; 
that left the League in possession of the 
irst one’s skin, which it immediately filled. 
\t the next election, which was the big 


one, the League had its own people up for 


ill offices. The fight was desperate 
On the side of the conservatives the 
nost effective man was not a politician. 
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He was a banker, Anx. Plaino, who, never 
having made a speech before in his life, 
developed suddenly a remarkable gift of 
simple exposition. He was dangerous for 
two reasons. It was not only that he could 
argue for Satan too plausibly; his bank 
had tremendous influence with rich farm- 
ers, many of whom it had built up and then 
corrupted into the machine of privilege. 
So, this person—Old Anxiety, they called 
him—had begun to make some very offen- 
sive speeches. 

Coming to a sudden stop, Capuchin 
smiled and looked into the faces around the 
table, one after the other, with an air of 
letting them all in. 

“My grandfather had asthma,”’ he said 
“‘He never went near the horses, for if he 
did he was sure to be violently seized with 
it. That's how I happened to think of the 
trick we played on Anx. Plaino. We waited 
until he was to bring off a speech a lot of 
us could get to. He was surprised at the 
size of his crowd; more perhaps at the ap- 
plause he got. The leaguers came early and 
sat well up front. Every man had a pocket- 
ful of horse dander. We dropped it on the 
floor. When we applauded the speaker 
we stomped our feet and raised more dust. 
That was the last of Mr. Plaino. He didn't 
recover until long after the election. He 
nearly died.”’ 

He was silent again, then passed under 
signs of strong emotion. 

“Did you hear that on the Sunday before 
election they prayed for foul weather? 
Perhaps not. That wouldn’t be news. But 
they did, thinking that it would keep our 
people away from the polls. And the 
prayer was answered. Two feet of snow. 
I doubted them myself. The first returns 
came from the towns and we were beaten. 
I thought so. Then, slowly, the returns 
from the country began to come in. They 
came in for three days piling higher and 
higher, and the folkmotes had won. Every- 
thing! Apples and basket!” 

This he seemed to be saying to himself, 
forgetting where he was. He was thinking 
of the steadfastness of his leaguers, re- 
creating his own excitement, feeling again 
the ecstasy, akin to grief, of victory against 
great odds. Tears stood in his eyes. 

“So there we are,’ he said, coming to 
with a start. ‘‘The state of New Freedom, 
capital Liberty. That’s what you asked 
for, wasn’t it?” 

He looked at Grinling. 

“You must write it,’’ said Grinling, 
“just that way. Really, you must! I 
undertake to find you a publisher.”” He 
permitted himself to speak with some en- 
thusiasm. 

Fitzjerald spoke, addressing no one di 
rectly. It was a kind of soliloquy. 

“There is something I miss in these 
wonderful matters,” he said. ‘“‘I speak of 
it with proper humility. Something I 
never see. The point, in fact. What is it 
the people of New Freedom now are free 
to do that they were not free to do before? 
Were they not always free to do precisely 
what they have done—that is, a majority 
to take the seat of authority by voting 
themselves there? They wanted only the 
will and the intelligence to do it and a man 
to iead them.” 

Capuchin answered hotly, ‘‘The people 
are always free to cut off the king’s head, if 
they can.” 

***One—two—three. The king shall head- 
less be.’ So the mummers do it still in Bo- 
hemia on Whitmonday,” said Fitzjerald. 
“‘Beheading the image of his thralldom is 
man’s most exciting activity. He begins 
historically with the dragon. He hunts the 
dragon heroically. It is cornered in a mud- 
hole; its head is chopped off. Still man is 
not free. The gods rule. One by one he cuts 
off the heads of the gods. No good. The 
king rules. Behead the king! The slayer 
of the king then rules. Off with his head! 
The proletariat is enthroned. But the pro- 
letariat has no head either to rule itself 
with or to be chopped off. What then; 
the intelligent fragment rules. Away with 
the head of intelligent fragment! Success 
rules. Cut off the head of success! Facts 
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rule Behead the facts ¢ 
kind of head has been cut off, yet mar 
not free. Still he has to be ruled. S 
he free hiroself DY utting off his wr 
head? 

‘The worid as it was, and is, and will be 
forever, amen,”’ Grinling jeered L 


speeches annoyed him, especially thes 

‘The world is foolproof,” F 
torted. ‘No one can jump off.” 

Those who knew madame had been awart 
for some moments tisat a diversion was it 
minent. Only Capuchin was surprised 

“Ze revolution! Where is ze rev: 
tion?’’ she demanded. “ Mr. Grinling ha 
been writing about your revolution and wi 
you tell us about it, please. I listen and 
listen for ze revolution and I hear nozing 
but ze elections and ze polities and ze vot 
ing. Where is ze revolution? 

Pulling his bench back to the table, 
Capuchin rested his arms on it and held his 
hands out with a movement of squeezing a 
soft, round object. 

“Privilege has been overturned, Mrs 
uh ” He thought he had forgotten her 


zjeraid re 


name, whereas he had never heard it. He 


gave it up and went on. ‘“‘A wicked class 
government has been destroyed. A state 
exploited by the railroads, by petty lords 
by absen: capitalists, has been delivered 
to the people. The people, do you under 
stand? Those whose labor creates the 
wealth and who now for the first time have 
the light of the body in their eyes.”’ 

“Ach! Zeir wealz and zeir bodies,”’ said 
madame scornfully. ‘In zeir bodies zey 
are swine—oh, such swine!’’ Her voice and 
gestures expressed disgust, amusement and 
despair, as if she had been thinking of im- 
possible children. ‘‘ But zeir souls, zey are 
lovely. Have you done nozing for zeir 
souls, Mr. Capuchin?” 

“We are not talking the same language,” 
he answered, very short 

Madame frowned at his rudeness and 
subsided, murmuring to herself, ‘Ze ani- 
mals! And wiz such lovely souls.”’ 

Capuchin, extremely annoyed, was on 
the point of addressing her again, when 
Jael deflected him. 

“*Folkmote,” she said. ‘‘ Have you been 
using the word picturesquely, or do you 
really call them so?”’ 

“That's what they are,”’ said Capuchin 

“I like it,” said Jael. ‘‘Where did you 
get it?”’ 

“From Kropotkin,” said Fitzjerald. 

The effect of his cutting in with those 
two words was most unexpected. Capuchin 
rose slowly to his feet and pointed at Fitz- 
jerald. He was very angry. Pools of saliva 
gathered in the corners of his mouth 

“That person,” he said, ‘“that—that 
hollyhock, with no provocation but his own 
bad nature, has been insulting me ever 
since we met in the street. I can no longer 
endure his society.’’ Then he stood there 
holding his attitude, still pointing at Fitz- 
jerald, waiting for something to happen 
Lillibridge, embrace him,” said Jael in 
a shriek of delight. ‘“‘Kiss him! What joy 
when they let their angry passions go!” 

Miss Lillibridge patted him gently on 
the back, as she might have passed the 
butter, without looking. He looked at Jael 
to see if she were making ridicule of him 


But she was smiling at him earnestly 
and said, ‘‘ We quarrel like this all the time 
It is our pastime. Angus says he is sorry, 
whether he is or not, and that lets you 
down. More of the folkmotes. Come 
What are your problems now?” 

He remembered his errand. Here was a 
direct invitation to state it. So, althoug] 
the feathers of his dignity were standing, 
he sat down again and ad 
exclusively to Jael. 


lressed himself 


‘Funds,” he said bluntly 
great problem.” 
And he began to explai: 


League itself was allright. It w: 
by the annual dues. Or 
check was In one Way a gre: 


They couldn't getr d of it, f 
y t 





come a habit, an in 
temperament of the people They wou 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 
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Acceleration » Packard supremacy is nowhere 
more clearly marked than in instant smooth 
acceleration. A touch of the accelerator and the 
great car leaps forward like a living thing! 


Excess power, lithe and fluid as steam, giving a 
top speed of 75 miles an hour in the largest 
closed models of the Packard Six and 80 miles 
in hour in the Eight, makes possible this un- 
equaled acceleration and hill-climbing ability. 
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Brake action is still quicker and as sure. Packard 
mechanical four wheel brakes provide the 
certainty of safety in any weather and under all 
conditions of road and traffic. 


The Packard owner enjoys the comfortable 
assurance that while beautiful and distin- 
guished in appearance his car is also undisputed 
Boss of the Road—on crowded boulevard, open 
highway or steep mountain trail. 
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buy anything with a postdated check. As 
the membership grew, and it was growing 
very fast, the League always had more post- 
dated checks than money. Take a matter 
for example. There was but one important 
newspaper in the state. The League’s paper 
was of course a League organ. They could 
understand how that was and that only the 
members read it. Well, they needed access 
to public opinion in general. This paper he 
was speaking of was a regular newspaper, 
with an Associated Press franchise and all, 
and was of course a foe of the League. But 
the owner was secretly in a terrible panic. 
He saw what was coming and he wished to 
sell out. If the League owned that news- 
paper it would have all the press there was 
in the state. Think what that would mean! 
And the League had in its box enough post- 
dated checks, if only it could turn them 
into money, to buy the paper. 

However, that was not the main thing. 
The crucial matter was perhaps easier to 
handle. He did not know. He had come 
for advice. The legislature was in recess 
during his absence. That was a precaution. 
When it came to sit again, it would pass at 
once a bill authorizing the state to build six 
great grain elevators and a flour mill. Very 
good. But to build such things you had to 
have more than astatute. You had to have 
money, and the state had no money to 
build them with. So, the question: Would 
it be possible to sell a bond issue in the 
East—bonds guaranteed principal and in- 
terest by the state of New Freedom, by 
the people themselves? What could be bet- 
ter security for an investor? 

All this about the bonds he uttered rap- 
idly, without a pause, having rehearsed it 
carefully in his mind; and now he looked 
expectantly at Jael. How easy it would be 
for her to say, ‘How much? One—two 
three millions? I'll buy them myself.” 

Instead she looked very thoughtful for a 
time, and said, ‘“* Mr. Dwind is our econo- 
mist. He knows. Dwind, do you 
think the state of New Freedom could sell 
a bond issue in the East?” 

“I do not,” he said. 

“Why?” asked Capuchin. 

“T speak coldly,” said Dwind. “Not as 
I feel but as I think. In the first place your 
New Freedom is experimental. In the sec- 
ond place you are socialistic, putting the 
state into business and turning the capital- 
ists out. Therefore, you would not find a 
banking house willing so much as to touch 
your bonds.” 

Grinling said Dwind was wrong. If a 
banking house could not be found to act, 
then let the bonds be offered by the state of 
New Freedom through direct advertising. 
He would put the influence of the People’s 
Witness behind them. All the liberal opin- 
ion in the country would rally to their sup- 
port. 
“Unfortunately,” said Dwind, “liberal 
opinion does not flourish in the pocket, least 
of all in the pock- 
ets of liberals.” 

While they ar- 
gued, De Grouse 
came to the table 
and stood by Capu- 
chin, whose face 
was sour. 

“As I under- 
stand it, you've got 
the legislature, the 
the 


whole 


governor, 
bench, the 
state government, 





including the power 
to write anything 
you like into the 
constitution?” 

‘Right,’ said 
Capuchin. 

‘“‘And you are 
proposing to put 
the state into the 
elevator and mill 
ing business for the 
people’s benefit?” 





‘Right,’’ said 
Capuchin again. 
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“Then why not into the banl 


business for the 


put it 
same reason’? 
state 


bank. Require all the 


state, the towns, the counties, the town- 


ships, the school boards, to be ke pt there, 
Then you will have a bank of your own that 
can cash your postdated checks, lend money 
to the League, finance your elevators and 
mills, anything, provided of course you take 
care to make it legal.” 

“We can make anything legal.” 

“In that case there is no problem about 
funds,”’ “It’s perfectly 
simple. I’m going, Jae}.”’ 
He waved good night and disappeared. 
is right,”’ said Dwind. ‘‘He 
would be, you That is, I mean, 
finance runs in his family as an instinct. 
That same idea was coming to me. Credit 
must be an essential part of your structure. 
Let the people control their own credit. 
Why should they buy it from private bank- 
ers, seeing that they themselves produce 
the wealth on which it rests?” 

“I wonder,” 


said De Grouse. 


“De Grouse 


Ls 
nRnOW. 


said Capuchin, “if we have 
He 
was still thinking how much easier it would 
be for Jael to buy the bonds. He had no 
financial understanding; therefore he was 
slow to get the meaning of this new idea. 

“T will write it for you,” said Dwind. 
“T'll be glad to do it. Here is the begin- 
ning of the end of capitalism forever. And 
this country, this last refuge of capitalism, 
was the onein which the perfect opportunity 
was meant to appear.” 

No one had ever seen 
before. 

Miss Lillibridge went to bed, madame 
disappeared, Doctor Rabba had slipped 
away unnoticed. Jael, Fitzjerald and Semi- 
corn listened while Dwind, assisted by 
Grinling, conducted Capuchin through a 
foreshortened course in finance. Dwind 
wrote three outline drafts of the law, the 
second twice as long as the first, and the 
third twice aslongas that; then he decided 
he would have to go back with Capuchin 
It was 


anybody who could write such a law.”’ 


him so excited 


to make a survey of conditions. 
important to make no mistakes. 

Capuchin had one anxiety. Thisevidently 
was going to take some time. That matter 
of the newspaper was urgent. The owner 
might get over his panic or find another 
buyer. No one offered a solution. He 
stated this dilemma several times and once 
directly to Jael, but she, too, let it drop. 
And so the destiny of New Freedom was 
plotted. 

As they were breaking up, Semicorn put 
out his hand to Capuchin, saying, “I’ve 
accepted your offer.”’ 

Capuchin said, ‘‘ Fine!” 
times. 
was. 


He said it three 

He had forgotten what the offer 
Seeing this, the young man said, 
“‘T mean I'm going back with you.” 

“Yes, of course you are,” said Capuchin, 
then remembering. “If we don’t get the 
big newspaper we'll find something else. 
We'll need you somewhere.” 
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table 
“Oh, Angus,” sl alled, and Fitzjerald 

, y were alone a 
Kropotkin,” she s 
He was surprised. 


kin by heart.” 


went ba ll me 


ala 


Kropot- 


about 


“You know 


““Never mind. I’m asking you. 
what he wrote. What about him? Wh} 
was his own meaning?” 
“Oh! Why he lived in Jones Street 
gloomy Russian soul. I don’ 
sure. I never though k 
that light. I'll do it, if you say 
“Then it 
case, is it, and you may be wrong 
me?” 
“Quite,” he 


isn’t the same 


reasor 


said, wondering why 
was so serious. There was a silence. 
broke it. ‘“‘Kropotkin 
enigma of civi 
pathetic, unable to endure the s 
struggle for advantage and existence, 
turns nihilist and meditates violence e 
may be religious and afraid to blame God 
Or he may in one breath deny God and 
propose to destroy Him. 
must fix the blame; so he blames laws, in- 
stitutions and men for the order of facts. 
But you never know which is innate—the 
sense of pity or the impulse to violence 
They are related as yes and no, compulsion 
and inhibition, one to justify the other, or 
one to compensate the other. God 
monster both. The killer may feel also a 
great tenderness for life. All of which comes 
of thinking 

““Kropotkin was one of those who made 
plausible use of the historical method. 
Unable to prove what he wished to be true 

rom the visible facts of human behavior, 
he selected historical facts to 
thesis that mutual aid had been of greater 
importance than struggle as a principle; 
and when his mutual-aid leagues, having 
delivered themss from 
turned out invariably to be oppressors of 
others, that was merely because they forgot 
the principle in which he himself preferred 
to believe. : You are not listening.” 

“No,” said Jael, “I am not. You are 
too long. That's peevish, isn’t it? I’m 
I wanted to know only why Mr 
Capuchin was so angry when you men- 
tioned Kropotkin.”’ 

“Vanity ina naive form,” sa 
“He has few sources, 
rudely discovered. Those of 
sophisticated in knowledge 
sources, because if we try to conceal them 
we are sure to be found out. Put one of us 
in a company where he knows it to be safe 
and he will find himself forgetting to men- 
tion his sources. I should. One who has 
read little will say of a book he has never 
seen or heard of before that he has read it, 
or thinks he has read it, or doesn’t remem- 
ber, whereas one who has read much, and 
knows that everyone knows it, may easily 

say he never 
read Shakspere or 
the Bible, may even 
feign not to have 
read them to be 
eccentric. It is all 
the same thing.” 
‘*Angus, you 
can’t help being 
nice. Why do you 
hold yourself out to 
be disagreeable ‘er 
“T merely hold 
myself out to be 
the ultimate radi- 
believing that 
people are as they 
seem. Whether 
they dream their 
dreams or ma 
up, invent 
their masks or get 
born with them on, 
it is all the same.’ 
They said good 


was at 


lization—a sensitive 


In any case he 


and 


his 


prove 


ives oppression, 


sorry. 


1 Fitzjerald 
and one f th 
ft 


em was 
us who are 


reveal our 


has 


eal, 


them 
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—for my appetite is 
nothin but Eskimo Pie 


an Eskimo P 
appetite says, ‘Here it is,’’ 
says, Right tura!’ 


corner for me. Up till now youcouldn’t 
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For example, the $11.95 battery we are advertising 
















°s in the newspapers. There’s an eye opener in auto- 
mobile battery values for you. 


This battery is a genuine, 11-plate Willard. It is 
made in the Willard factory from all new materials, 
and it carries our Standard Insurance Warranty. 


From the outside of its sturdy rubber case to the 
center of its last plate it is Willard Quality—the 
reason a Willard Battery always costs less to own. 


You can buy this battery with confidence that it 





will give full measure of useful service for every 
dollar of its purchase price. 


The new prices on Willard Threaded Rubber 


Batteries are also substantially lower. 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars—For Radio, too. 
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— “MyDear! 
— Another 


New Car?” 






“No! It’s just 
been SIMONIZED” 


SIMONIZING is really the 
inexpensive and Casy way 
to keep every car looking 


new and beautiful Saves 


washing expense 


SIMONIZING restores 
lustre, protects finish, 
removes Stains and 
7] MALE fre m DUCO 


” 
and all finishes 


Insist on SIMONIZ—iIt lasts 
a long time. 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY 
2116 Indiana Avenue ~ CHICAGO 
NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 
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| loyalty 


| wiser to open it. 
take steps if this fellow continues to annoy 
| you.” 
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Al HANDY MANUEL 


“‘T know he doesn’t believe me. Hethinks 
this is in some mysterious way linked up 
with the flowers. What atyrant!”’ Drusilla 
sighed, riding home alone in his car. “If he 
only weren't so good to all of us! How can 
I forget that he didn’t even know me when 
he assumed the burden of taking care of 
me? He’s sending the twins through 
school. Mazas he made out of nothing. 
Sofia he took off the streets. Every one of 
us and a hundred more depending on him, 
drinking his strength. He doesn’t really 
expect repayment—he’s too big to bother 
thinking about it at all. But he does expect 
and sometimes I think that’s the 
most exorbitant price of all. 

“IT wonder whether all big men have to 
eat up all the people around them. And 
the worst of it is, you keep forgiving them 
because they’re big men.” She sighed 
again. ‘‘That’s my curse. That's why I’ve 
been his slave for nearly eight years. Be- 
cause I think the world can afford to pay 
any number of pawns for one king.” 


The next day Miles Talbot saw a type- 
written letter lying unopened on Drusilla’s 
desk. 

“Ah,” he said, with a disagreeable edge 
to his voice, ‘‘another note from your un- 
known admirer?” 

**T presume so,” said Drusilla, dropping 
it into the basket. 

“*T don’t know whether that’s wise,”’ said 
Talbot; ‘“‘there may be something in 
it e 

“Nothing that interests me,” replied 
Drusilla, patting one blond lock into place. 

“T think,’’ he remarked, “it would be 
It may be necessary to 


“He can’t annoy me if I don’t read what 
he writes.”’ 


“Nevertheless,” said Talbot, “I'd like 


| to see what he has to say.” 


Drusilla shrugged and handed him the 
note. As he read, she saw the lines sharpen 
around the corners of his mouth. Without 
a word, he put the letter in his pocket. 
Later, when she had gone to superintend 
her dinner—he had let all his servants off 
for a holiday—he reopened the note and, 
frowning, studied it carefully. 

Beawtifwl and Esteem Settorita: How T am 
happy becawse yow wear my flowers. I hope 
they telling yow with every breathe what I 
have whisper to them. 

Please, Sefiorita, yow will no lawgh at 
Manwel for write so bad English? And yow 
will no tell somebody else how I am foolish? 
Maybe they tell yow something bad and no 
trwe abowt Manwel. Maybe yowr American 
friends no like that I am love yow and wish to 
take yow away from them. For that is my 
dream, and Iam very bold in dreaming. Maybe 
they no can see how, withowt love, even 
beawtifwl flower like yow will wither away. 

Please, no be angry with Manwel becawse I 
write this thing. The reason is I am afraid, 
when I see yow, I am lose the power to speak 
and I wish for yow to know what is in my heart. 

MANUEL. 


What rot! It sickened Miles so he 
could searcely eat his dinner. After dinner, 
he and Drusilla walked down Obispo Street. 
He had to buy a wedding present for the 
daughter of a foreign diplomat, and he al- 
ways depended on Drusilla for that sort of 
thing. They stopped before the windows of 
the better shops, in one of which stood a 
black bottle with a gold stopper, of such 
exquisite proportions that Drusilla called 
his attention to it. 

““Yes,”’ admitted Miles, “it’s very pretty, 
but not handsome enough for Martini’s 
daughter.” ; 

“T wasn’t thinking of Martini’s daugh- 
ter,” admitted Drusilla, and they passed 
on to the next shop, where a silver coffee 
service was purchased. 

The following morning when the boy 
Luis opened the offices of Miles Talbot he 
found outside the door a square box ad- 
dressed to the Sefiorita Drusilla Frayne 
which, upon opening, was seen to contain 
an exquisite black bottle, filled with the 


Continued from Page 19 


French perfume in vogue at the moment 
Moi-Méme. The unusual circumstance 
caused such a stir in the office that it came 
to the ears of the chief. 

As soon as she opened his door Drusilla 
knew that something had annoyed Miles. 
He gave his instructions in a distant, hurt 
voice, and, as she turned to go —“‘ What’s 
this I hear about presents coming to the 
office for you?” 

Drusilla, far from being overwhelmed, 
was distinctly pleased at his annoyance. 
“Isn't it uncanny?” she smiled, wrinkling 
her brow. ‘“‘That’s the bottle I admired 
yesterday in the window. Remember?” 

He drew in his lips. ‘“‘How do you ac- 
count for it?”’ 

She handed him a note from the pocket of 
her navy-blue dress. He snatched the en- 
velope almost rudely from her hand and 
read: 

Did yow see me tonight, Beawtifwl Lady, 
walking behind yow to hear the sownd of yowr 
voice, soft and low like a bell? Spanish woman 
have the voice like chattering of magpie. I 
hear yow say yow like this bottle. Oh, if I can 
believe yow say this for me! 

I have fill it with Moi-Méme, I like to thir 
when yow inhale it, yow breathe in wn aliento 
de mi alma, MANUEL. 


Miles Talbot’s hand came down sharply 
on the desk. ‘‘We have him now! Get 
Rodriguez on the phone.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
Drusilla, paling and extending a vain hand 
for the letter. 

**We'll trace him through the store where 
he bought the bottle.” 

“But * she started to protest. 

“Leave this to me, please,”’ he said 
peremptorily. ‘‘I’m not going to have you 
annoyed any further. Rodriguez will have 
a talk with this baby and that will be the 
last of him. I never knew one of them that 
wasn’t yellow.” 

Drusilla knew better than to protest fur- 
ther. It would have irritated him im- 
measurably, besides being quite futile. 
That night he was still in a bad humor when 
he communicated to her the unofficial 
police report: 

‘Rodriguez says the black bottle is still 
in the window, and they say they don’t re- 
member when they sold the last one. 
They’re all liars, every one of them, and 
they all hang together. As for the perfume, 
it’s being sold all over town, and it would 
be useless to try to trace it. He says the 
letter is written with an old typewriter 
with the small u broken or missing. It may 
be a fanatic, but he’s inclined to favor the 
theory of bona-fide Latin puppy love. 
However, he wants me to keep him posted, 
particularly if the letters should become 
violent or —er—suggestive.” 

But they did not. They continued as 
they had begun, outpourings of ultra- 
romantic yearning, based on a rather in- 
timate knowledge of her daily movements. 
Drusilla, under instruction, did not throw 
away any of them, but left them, for the 
most part unopened, in the left-hand 
drawer of her desk, where Talbot could find 
them and read them. He had to, in order 
to take charge intelligently of the situation. 


asked 


I see yow tonight with Sr. Talbot [began one 
of the rare letters Drusilla read, looking over 
Talbot's shoulder]. Dios mio, can be I am too 
late? Bwt no, for swre if this man is for yow, 
he knows it after so many years. It appear to 
me he look at yow more as friend, not as 
woman. Maybe he see yow too mwch. I know 
he is fine man. Everybody speak abowt how he 
is kind to all in trowble. know once when 
yow are in great trowble he have befriend yow. 
Bwt love is more, no? Love is to want to be 
good to someone always, every day, every howr 
with every thowght. 

I wowld ask for nothing better, Sefiorita, on! 
to be allow to be good to yow. 

“IT wonder what he’s like?”” mused Dru- 
silla, looking across the street to where 
three buxom ladies watched, over the rail- 
ing of their balcony, the life of the city 
below. 

“I thought you were a sensible girl,” 
exclaimed Talbot. 
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“T hope not,” said Drusilla. “‘I have a 
theory that that is the one virtue which 
pays the poorest returns.”’ 

She recalled her words with a trace of 
bitterness, the day he asked her to arrange 
for a party he intended to give. His year 
of mourning over, he had decided to enter- 
tain a wealthy investor from the States and 
his son at the opera, which was concluding 
a brief season in Havana. 

He could see that Drusilla wanted to go. 
There would be three unused seats in the 
box, and of course he would have liked to 
take her. But if he appeared in public for 
the first time after his wife’s death with his 
secretary, people would talk. Havana was 
not New York. You could do what you 
liked privately and nobody held it against 
you. But open indiscretions were not 
readily condoned. There was no sense in 
violating the standards of the people 
amongst whom you lived. You always paid 
for it. 

Drusilla was a sensible girl, with whom 
frankness was always best. So he explained 
all that to her. He was upset at the hurt 
look about her eyes. Of all people in the 
world, he hated to hurt Drusilla. How 
childish women were! One opera more or 
less in a lifetime--what difference? 

The letter which particularly incensed 
Talbot said: 






I have follow vow to the Opera Howse. I 
‘ uilcofor Sr. Talbot. I bw 


' 
. i 
t too, so I may stand wp and look at you 


ir vow order tl 





earing the yellow roses which I shall ser 
yow, please, 

Rwt maybe yow will no be there? I know 
how yow are good friend to Sr. Talbot in the 
dark howr of his loneliness, bw 
embarrassing for swch important man if his 
friends see that he associate with people whict 
work for him. 

Maybe is only my desire which seek for 
excwse why yow will no be there. For if I no 
see yow, I leave. I shall walking owtside yowr 
I shall see yow si 


yow will be having 


t sometimes i 





window 


Maybe 





MANUEL. 


Ye gods! The pup must have nothing to 
do day and night but follow her around. 
That positively ought to be stopped. Tal- 
bot inquired personally of his office force 
and his servants whether they had seen any- 
body hanging around. They all swore they 
had not. But they were all natives and he 
would not have believed them under oath. 
He commissioned Rodriguez to have a man 
shadow the house where Drusilla lived. 
But someone must have warned the Cuban. 
3ecause the rest of his letters were posted 
instead of being left outside her door. 

Miles had too much on his mind to give 
his box party much thought, but it did 
occur to him that the Coreys might have a 
better time if the party were mixed, He 
had lost touch with practically all the 
ladies of his acquaintance during the past 
year. Soat the last moment he asked Dru- 
silla to slip into an evening gown and join 
them. After all, old K. T. would have a 
better time with Drusilla than with any of 
the Spanish ladies, with their formal man- 
ners and precise English. 

Old K. T. did. You could always count 
on Drusilla. Miles wanted the evening to 
be a pleasant one for K. T., but he could not 
have managed it unaided. Little worri- 
some things kept gnawing at the back of 
his mind. But when he tried he could not 
put his finger on them. It was more a gen- 
eral restlessness-_a sensation of something 
unpleasant trying to work into his con- 
He guessed he had lost th: 
habit of social repose. Maybe Henschel 
was right. The old doctor had been urging 
him for months to leave Havana, threaten- 
ing him with a breakdown if he did not go. 
But he had not been in the mood for a holi- 
day. Work and more work seemed his only 
hope. Something young Corey said seemed 
to crystallize the vague irritability in the 
back of Talbot’s mind: 

‘‘T never can get used to the way these 
foreigners get up in their seats and stare 
through their glasses.”’ 


sciousness 


Continued on Page 81 





























The Stubborn Problem of 31 Years 
Solved in the Rubber-Silenced Chassis 


The Harmonic Balancer— 
an integral part of the Oak- 
land crankshaft—eliminat- 
ing torsional vibration. 


Close-up section of engine 

Z mounting showing rubber 
cushion and complete 
rubber insulation between 
motor support and framé 
side member. 


Cut-out view of Rubber- 
3 Silenced drive unit on trans- 

mission main drive shaft, 

showing rubber cushion. 


New, heavy cross member 
4 for the Oakland frame com- 
pleting a super-rigid sup- 
port for the entire power 
plant and body assembly. 


OAKL 


W I 


N 


Pictured here is a motor car chassis that marks 
a new epoch in automotive progress as truly as 
did the invention of the first six-cylinder engine. 
For in this remarkable Rubber-Silenced Chassis, 
Oakland has definitely conquered the problem 
that has defied automotive engineers for 31 
years—the elimination of vibration Four 
vitally important features, plus the perfect co- 
ordination of every working part, produce 
vibrationless performance at all speeds. 


First—The Harmonic Balancer, pioneered by 
Oakland and built into the Oakland crankshaft, 
prevents any twisting of the crankshaft under 
repeated piston impulses and completely eradi- 
cates torsional vibration. 

Second—Rubber supports for the Oakland 
engine form a cushion between power- plant and 
frame and effectually prevent any vibration in the 
frame due to the torque reaction of the motor. 
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Third —The Rubber-Silenced Drive —an 
entirely new and exclusive development where- 
by the engine not only rides on rubber but 
drives through rubber—erases all body rumbles 
and vibrations communicated from the rear 
wheels, drive shaft and transmission. 


Fourth — A new, extra-heavy cross member, 
added to the frame, completes a super-rigid 
support for the entire power-plant and body 
assembly, and constitutes the final step in the 
conquest of vibration. 

These features—found in their entirety only in 
the Greater Oakland Six—impart a smoothness 
and quietness of operation and a freedom from 
closed car rumble unmatched by any other auto- 
mobile, regardless of price - Drive 
the Greater Oakland Six, and experience the 
new thrill of completely vibrationless motor 
car performance. 


Touring $1025; Sedan $1095; Landau Coupe $1125; Sport Roadster $1175; Sport Phaeton $1095; 4-Door Sedan $1195; Landau Sedan $1295 


Pontiac Six, companion to the Oakland Six, $825 to $895. All prices at factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan 
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Nineteen 
Finer New Models 
$945 to $1795 


The beautiful new 
Metropolitan Sedan, 
the great leader, is 
reduced $360, from 
$1955 to $1595! 
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| C HANDLER 


The most impressive 
six-cylinder car in 
America today..with 
everything in and on 
it a fine car should 
have... Styled to the 
minute and built for 
the years...a value 
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(Continued from Page 78 

“Where?” cried Taibot, jumping up and 
running his own glass furiously across the 
auditorium. ‘‘ Which one?” 

“Not any one,” said young Corey, feel- 
ing he had made a blunder. 

“T can’t blame them if they do,” said 
K. T., ““when we have the prettiest blonde 
in the house in our box. They think she’s 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce.” 

Talbot felt he had been a little ridiculous. 
He looked at Drusilla. She was pretty 
more than pretty—she was distinguished. 
There was an elegant simplicity about the 
way she wore her pale-silver gown, un- 
trimmed except for the gardenias he had 
sent her as a sort of peace offering for hav- 
ing waited until the last moment before in- 
viting her. Miles was so used to Drusilla 
that it took somebody else’s reaction to call 
her to his attention. No wonder those fools 
stared up at her, although they stared at 
anyone. Bah! Of a sudden Miles found 
himself suffering from an acute antipathy 
toward the people amongst whom he had 
elected to spend his life. Their habits, on 
which he had always smiled tolerantly, 
seemed suddenly insufferable. 

His restlessness mounted until he felt he 
would suffocate if he had to sit through an- 
other act of Tosca. Of late he was always 
more or less on edge, hoping to catch some- 
body regarding Drusilla suspiciously. He 
wanted just one opportunity to swing on 
this bird, barehanded. He was used to 
handling them out at the plantation with 
knives in their hands and murder in their 


More than once he had kept a man 
with a gun waiting three hours to see him, 
then suddenly walked up to him so close 
that their shoulders touched and de- 
manded, ‘‘Well, what do you want?” 
Miles Talbot could handle anything he 
could see. It was this skulking out of range, 
while apparently close enough to watch 
their every move, that got his goat. He 
hardly watched the stage at all, keeping his 
glass trained on the pit. But he could not 


body making an ass of himself 





pick out any 
over Drusilla. 

Core y noticed how nervous he was, 
“You're not yourself, Talbot. You need a 
change. Why not come up to New York 
with us next week and snap out of this?” 

Talbot felt a faint stirring of interest. He 
hadn’t been out of Havana in fifteen 
months. No wonder he was jumpy. 
Things were slowing up at the office, so 
that Mazas and Drusilla could handle 
them. Not a bad time to go. And Corey 
belonged to a couple of good clubs. He 
could put him next to a lot of worthwhile 
people. 

“T think I might.” 

Corey was enthusiastic about the idea. 
Talbot noted a certain reserve about Dru- 
silla’s reception of the plan. He sometimes 
wondered whether Drusilla were afraid he 
might meet some other woman. But of 
course that was out of the question. 
Women did not interest him at all. 

Talbot found himself opening the next 
square envelope with a certain degree of 
curiosity. He wondered how the fellow had 
taken the fact that there was no wall 
past the open window and all that rot: 





How beawtifwl yow were tonight. I sit in 
the next paleo [Dan n! No wonder he hadn't 
found the fool in the pit] so near I can almost 
feel the sweetness yow make in the air all 
arownd yow. Bwt my heart is heavy becawse 
yow no wear my roses. 

“ Bwt when I hear what is said, I am gled 
again. Sr. Talbot goes to New York? No? 

see yow looking sad, and for a moment I am 
afraid it is becawse yow care too mwch for hin. 
Bwt then I think and think and 
becawse if yowr employer go awa 
remain alone at home withowt vacation. 








mwst 
et 
No be sad, Beawtifwl Lady. Yow will no be 
alone. I shall take my cowrage and come to 
vow. Every night we shall drive owt together. 
We shall dance, we shall sit beneath the moon. 





I st whisper in yowr ear. I shall teach yow 
what is to be love. 


Talbot was no longer annoyed. He was 
furious. If a man cannot discuss his affairs 
in a low voice at tie theater—well, that 


sort of thing is an infringement on the 








rights of the individual—a positive menace. 
It had to be stopped. 

He had a long talk with Delfina, the lit- 
tle girl on the ground floor, and it seemed 
to Delfina, under the spur of the dollar she 
clutched in her plump brown hand, that she 
had seen a man walking up and down on the 
other side of the street. Under further 
questioning, she recalled that he was young. 
Yes, and little. And handsome? Oh, si, 
muy hermoso. 

As to the rest, she was rather vague, but 
if she saw him again she would tell Mee’ter 
Talbot and he would give her something 
muy bonito. A mantilla, perhaps. l'na 
mantilla roja like the new one of the Sefior- 
ita Druseelya? Miles had not heard of 
any new red shaw! of Drusilla’s. He left 
Delfina wondering what she had said to 
anger the caballero. 

A dozen times while driving Corey out to 
the country club, which the latter declared 
the most charming he had ever visited, Tal- 
bot demanded of Drusilla, ‘“‘Is that man 
staring at you?” And he explained to 
Corey that a girl was never safe from the 
unwelcome advances of these natives. 

“A girl without a protector, perhaps,” 
said Corey, smiling as at some inside knowl- 
edge. 

“I’ve been here over seven years,’’ Dru- 
silla reminded Miles when he brought up 
the same subject again at dinner, ‘and you 
never worried. It must be your nerves. 
I’m glad you're going away.” 

He looked hurt. ‘I suppose you'll have 
a freer rein when I’m gone. I don't doubt 
I’ve been a nuisance this past year.” 

“*Don’t say things like that, Miles.. You 
know they’re not just. I really think you 
need a vacation. You haven't had one in 
over a year.” 

“*How about you? You haven't had one 
in over two.” 

“I'll take mine when you come back.” 

“*T feel selfish. Why don’t you go while 
I'm away?” 

‘Both leave the office at the same time?” 

““Why not? Mazas can handle anything 
that comes up.” 

‘“‘Well, you see, I really want to go to 
New York and I couldn’t if you were 
there.” 

“Why, how foolish! New York is a big 
place.”’ 

“Yes, but Havana isn’t. You know what 
these people would think. And there’s no 
sense in openly violating their standards. 
You've often said so yourself. You always 
pay for it in the end.” 

She seemed determined to remain in 
Havana. He wondered 

Manuel's next letter said: 

I hope yow 
wpon yOwr ¥ ( 
am wnable to place there. I[ wowld like to b Vy 
all the beawtifwl thin 
have no great wealth, bv 
becawse when I think \ 
heart all the treaswre of the world 

I know I teach yow to love me, 
so in the stars. That is why the Sr. Talbot goes 
to New York at this time, so I shall have the 
chance to find yow alone. He is fine, strong 
man, and maybe when he is near yow have no 
thowght for Manwel. Bwt when he is thowsand 


mies away 








in my 





Is written 


Talbot announced suddenly that he was 
not going away. 

“Don’t be foolish, Miles.” 

“Don’t talk so loud,”’ he commanded 
brusquely. ‘‘ You never know who may be 
snooping around.” 

Miles’ nerves were growing increasingly 
ragged, and Drusilla humored him more 
than usual. 

“I think you should certainly go away,” 
she said gravely, in a low voice. ‘* You need 
it.” 

“T know; but I don’t feel right about 
leaving you exposed to that fellow’s ad- 
vances.” 

“He can’t force me to have anything to 
do with him.” 

He thought a moment, then he said, 
“You may be glad for a little company,” 
and the accusation was poorly veiled by 
the lightness of his tone. 

“It will be lonely,” Drusilla admitted, 
but I can hardly see myself going about 
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with a psychopathic case just because I'm 
left alone.” 
“There's no telling what a woman w 

{ 


do ll 


she’s left alone,”’ he said uncompli- 
mentarily. ‘I’m positively going to put 
the case officially into the hands of the 


police before I go.”’ 


‘You'll do no sucl thing,” said Drusilla 
with a decision which startled him. ‘ After 
all, I’m not a minor and this is my affair 


No matter how a case like that turns out, 
the public 


People are always willing to believe that 


y always hurts a woman 





where there’s smoke 

The next day he sent for her in the office 
““Do you want my reservation on the Ori- 
zaba? I’m not going.” 

**What?” She looked at him 

“There’s trouble brewing down at the 
mill—maybe a strike—and I won't leave 
ill it’s cleaned up. But you may as well 
go. I wish you'd take it.” 

Miles Talbot felt a glow of real pleasure 
at the thought that she was going. The gir] 
needed a change. 

He should have insisted on it all along 
and that fellow would have a chance to get 
over his infatuation. On the whole, he felt 
more cheerful than he had in weeks, until 
he picked the pieces of a letter out of 
Drusilla’s basket, and, piecing them to- 
gether, read: 


Beloved Setiorita: I go too. It is the voice of 
Destiny. In a strange city I shall having you 
even more for myself. Maybe we never coms 


back to Havana ‘ 


Drusilla was in the bedroom, packing. 
Miles stood in the doorway watching her, 
and it seemed to him one of the saddest 
hours of his life. 

Everything seemed to be going away 
from him--first Ietta, then his capacity 
for enjoying life, his health, his nerves, and 
now Drusilla. 

*hesaid. “I don't 
see how I am going to make out without 


‘I hate to see you go,’ 


you. 

She looked at him with moist eyes. ‘I'll 
be back soon.” 

“You will, won't you, Drusilla? You 
won't let anyone run off with you?” He 
tried to inject a note of playfulness into his 
voice, but only succeeded in sounding wist- 
ful. 
“*Not unless I happen to fall in love with 
Such a look of pain crossed his 
face that she added gently: “‘It might hap- 
pen, even to me, you know.”’ 

“T never heard you talk that way be- 
fore, Drusilla.” 

“T never was thirty before,”’ she replied 
gravely. ‘‘Of course I wouldn’t want to 
leave you, Miles, but I guess I have to be- 
gin to think about what’s ahead of me. If 
I don’t, nobody else will, you know. You 
wouldn't want me to throw away any 
chance for happiness I might have, even to 
be of service to you, Miles, would you?”’ 

“No,” said Miles, ‘“‘of course not.’”” And 
he really tried to make his voice sound 
hearty. 


someone.” 


Miles Talbot spent a practically sleepless 
night. He must have eaten something 
which disagreed with him. Nothing else 
could have given him such a continuous 
succession of frightful nightmares. Small 
men with crafty eyes sat on his chest and 
slowly stifled him. One ran away with the 
bag in which Miles had carefully hoarded 
all his treasure for the very purpose of 
keeping it from this same villain. In an 
other he ran and ran from a dwarf with a 
hideous leer who pursued him always and 
finally shot at him with a long arrow out of 
a great bow. 

In the morning he had such a throbbing 
head he was unable to get out of bed 
Maria Rosa, his housekeeper, was so con 
cerned over Mee’ter Talbot that at noon she 
sent for Doctor Henschel. 

Miles awoke to find the old doctor stand 
ing over him, looking as though his red face 
were about to burst through his squar 
mask of whiskers. 

The doctor called it a nervous break 
down. He had been warning Miles he kept 
himself strung too tight. Something wi 














“You spend more 
than I do for blades, 
yet I get the better 
shaves,” said Wilson. 


y enou Howr io you spend 
1 year for razor | 
“Never figured it up.” 
“That’s just it. You buy a pach ita 
time and don’t realize how many blades 
you buy every year. And think of the 
time you waste buying them so often.’ 


What do you do? 


I strop my blades on Twinplex, buy 
only one package a year, and get infi- 
nit ly better sha es thanm you ad 
“Where’s the advantaye? What you 
saved on blades you spent for your 


I'winplex Stropper 
I rt 


“Possibly, but only the first year. I get 
better shaves out of one package tl 
you get out of five, and every year since 
the first | have saved at least $3.00. In 
10 years | will have saved $30.00 
“Guess I'll try it,” said Smith. “Do you 
really get so much better shaves with 
Twinplex?” 

“No doubt about it,” replied Wilson. 
“Prove it for yourself. Take one of your 
NEW UNUSED blades to a Twinplex 
dealer and let him strop it for you. You 


will be amazed at the difference.’ 


Any Twinplex dealer will gladly strop 
one of your NEW blades, free If this 
isn’t convenient for you, send us 10c, 


ume your razor, and we will s 





1 NEW blade, stropped on ed 
gd a lU-shave sample wondert 
new Twinplex Shay » Cream the 
cream with antis« pric ties. It’s de- 
she ] 
itful, 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
1653 Locust Street, Saint Louis 
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| pap atongp: dealers soon will 
have them. The finest 

Skookums ever 
Rosy, ripe, bursting 
with freshly stored juice. Such 
flavor! Just try them; that’s 
all! On request: ‘‘209 Ways of 
Preparing Skookum Apples.” 
Address: 


crop of 


picked. 


SKOOKUM PACKERS ASSOCIATION 
Wenatchee, Washington 
rthwestern Fruit Exchange, Sales Agents 


Dealers, write for proposition 
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bound tosnap. He was not so young as he 
had been. 

That was the sentence which kept twist- 
ing, jangling, corroding in his brain in pain- 
ful, unending spirals, as he lay, under 
orders, in a darkened room, waiting for 
Drusilla. How could he rest until he was 
sure everything at the office was being 
cared for properly? 

Getting older—a year ago he would have 
scoffed at that. But this past year—how 
the stairs had bothered him, how often he 
had had to rest; worst of all, he had lost 
his interest in young things. Getting 
older —how bitter that tasted! And yet he 
had to admit it was true. Forty-four. He 
said the words over, and they had a strange 
flavor, as though he had never tasted them 
before. 

What was keeping Drusilla? She never 


| kept him waiting like this. Of late a change 


had come over Drusilla too. She seemed 
less contented with her lot—to be thinking 
more of herself, less of him. Was she drift- 
ing away from him? Was he going to lose 
everything—wife, ambition, youth, health 
and Drusilla too? 

He tossed restlessly on his hot pillow and 
something like perspiration broke out on 
his brow. If she would only come! He 
knew he would feel better the moment Dru- 
silla came. She would be cool and quiet. 
He never remembered Drusilla when she 
had not been cool and quiet. 

How pretty she had been that first day 
she came into his office in a pink linen dress, 
looking as fragile as a bit of fine porcelain. 
She had come to thank him. A young girl 
of twenty-two, she had found herself in a 
strange city, friendless, ill in a hospital, her 
money gone. Her folks failed to reply to 


| the urgent cables which consumed her last 


few dollars, and they were about to trans- 
fer her to some public institution when her 


| case was called to his attention, quite casu- 


ally, by a medical friend. Miles Talbot had 


| paid for specialists, nurses, the care and at- 
| tention she needed, and had then sent her 


out to a plantation to recover her strength. 
And the first time he saw her was the day 
she came into the office to thank her un- 
known benefactor. 

“What are you going to do now?” he 
had asked her. 

“Work,” she answered. 

“What can you do?” 

“T can teach Greek, but I don’t suppose 
they’re just waiting for me. I'll do any- 
thing except go back to my folks,” she 
added, the acid of a great bitterness in her 
tone. 

He had taker her into his office and in 
three months she had made herself indis- 
pensable to him. In those days he had 
often said to her, 
“T ought to have 
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know about her? What did any human 
being really know about any other? Who 
knew anything about him, for instance? 
Who, except Drusilla? How would he 
stand it if she left him? 

What was it she had said? She had to 
begin thinking of herself. If she didn’t, no- 
body would. Poor little Drusilla. Nobody 
in the world gave a hang about her except 
himself. And what aselfish beast he was! 

How clearly he saw it now, lying alone in 
that darkened room. Drusilla stood out of 
the shadows, and in beautifully clear relief 
were details he had always seen but never 
realized —all in their proper relation to each 
other and to everything else. 

Hang it all, what pigs men were! He 
had taken everything that girl gave—loy- 
alty, devotion, a beautiful selflessness that 
no man really deserved, and what had he 
given her in return? A job! And now she 
was thirty, and had not even begun to live! 

How appreciative she was of little things, 
like the flowers he sent her that night for 
the opera! Why hadn’t he done more little 
things like that for Drusilla? She had 
looked beautiful that night. Something 
for aman to be proud of. Old K. T. would 
have fallen for her in a minute, if he hadn’t 
been certain she was his girl. That was 
what everybody thought. A sort of injus- 
tice to Drusilla. Kept everybody else 
away —except that beastly Cuban. .. . 

Miles Talbot sat up sharply. The 
Cuban! How long had he been ill? A day? 
Longer perhaps; it was all muddled and 
confused. Had the Cuban taken advan- 
tage of the fact that he was on his back, 
helpless? Was Drusilla—even now—at 
this very moment - 

A step outside the door. Drusilla—he 
knew. An instant peace came over him. 
Now everything would be all right. Dru- 
silla had come. How cool she looked in her 
yellow dress, carrying the purple hat he 
liked. Dear, dependable Drusilla! He 
reached out his hand to touch her. 

Don’t do anything rash, Miles Talbot. 
Just because a girl is wearing a yellow dress 
that makes her look like a piece of sunshine 
in your darkened room is no excuse for los- 
ing your head. Remember, Miles, you are 
not yourself today. And because a girl lays 
slim, cool fingers on your eyes is no reason 
for covering them greedily with your hot 
hand and drawing them down to your burn- 
ing lips. Take care, Miles Talbot, you area 
very rich, a very important man. You can- 
not afford to commit yourself just because 
the doctor has said you were growing old 
and the thought has made you a little 
panicky. ob 

Drusilla had sent Mazas down to the 
mill. That was why she had not come up 





had a wife like 
you, Drusilla.” 
That was when 
Ietta’s Latin femi- 
ninity had taxed 
his bearing powers 
tothe utmost 

What wes keep- 
ing thegirl? Even 
if she were person- 
ally indifferent to 
his illness, the af- 
fairs of the office 
required atten- 
tion. 

At the thought 
that Drusilla 
might be person- 
ally indifferent, 
the tears came to 
hiseyes. Was she 
beginning to yield 
to the subtle poi- 
son of the un- 
known Cuban’s 
flattery? Women 
were susceptible 
to that sort of 
thing, even sensi- 
ble ones like Dru- 
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sooner. It was not wise for all three of them 
to be away. She had foreseen everything, 
attended to everything, made everything 
right, as usual. Nobody in the world like 
Drusilla. Dear, dear Drusilla. 

Watch your step, Miles, those are danger- 
ous lines along which to think. Careful, 
Miles. 

“Drusilla, Henschel says I’m a sick 
man.” 

“No, you’re all right. A day of rest 

“No, Drusilla, I’m sick. I know it. I 
feel it here.’’ Some hot tears worked their 
way through her fingers and she wiped them 
away with her handkerchief. It was the 
perfume of it which overcame him—Lilas, 
the perfume he had bought for her that 
first Christmas and every one since—the 
perfume that was associated with seven 
years closely packed with Drusilla. Seven 
years—and now she was going away! He 
could not bear it. 

‘“‘Drusilla,’’ he cried, while both his hands 
clung to hers, ‘‘don’t leave me!”’ 

“Of course not’’—as a mother might 
answer a feverish child. ‘I'll stay right 
here as long as you need me.” 

“Don’t go to New York,” 
pered. 

‘**No, no,”’ she soothed. “I won’t stir till 
you're well.” 

“No, Drusilla, that’s not what I mean. 
I don’t want you to go at all—ever. I need 
you. I want you, Drusilla—forever.”’ 

He felt her tears on his face as she stooped 
to kiss him. ‘“ Forever and ever,’’ she mur- 
mured. 


” 


he whim- 


Delfina was in a perfect trance of ecstasy 
over all the beautiful things the sefiorita 
was giving her. 

“The mantilla, sefiorita? The roja?”’ 
Delfina could searcely believe her eyes. 

Drusilla, burning up the contents of the 
left-hand drawer of her desk, smiled. “‘ Mr 
Talbot does not like me to wear it. He has 
bought me a new white one—the most 
beautiful one in the world.”’ Delfina had 
never seen such a look in the sefiorita’s 
eyes before. 

“And the perfume 
the black bottle?” 

“That too.” 

Delfina fingered her treasures with rapt 
eyes. It seemed she could bear no more. 
But there was more to come. From the top 
shelf of her closet, the one she kept locked 
with a key, the senorita took down a black 
box. ‘For you, Delfina.”’ 

“Senorita, is too much!” 
with tears. 

“No, Delfina, I want you to have it. But 
first I’m going to have it fixed.” 

’”’ Delfina paled with concern 

“Only the let- 
ter ‘u’. I'll have 


the new perfume in 


Her eyes filled 


“Is broke? 





them send it to 
you from the 
store.” 

“Oh, senorita, 
youare an angel!” 

“No, Delfina, 
I’m a wicked, 
shameless woman. 
But I’ve _ never 
been so happy in 
my life. And, Del- 
fina, if you’re ever 
inlove with aman, 
you be as shame- 
less and as ruth- 
less as you can. 
It’s the only way 
you ever get any- 
thing. And, above 
all, Delfina, please 
promise me you 
won't be 
ble!” 

Delfina did not 
quite know what 
it was, but she 
promised the se- 
norita—the good, 
the kind, the wise 
senorita that 


sensi- 





silla. After all, 
what did he really 
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she never, never 
would. 
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6 Noon American people now buy 
something like a billion dollars 
worth of tires a year. 


Naturally the competition for such 
1 large market is tremendously keen. 


Tire Manufacturers vie with each 
other to deliver the lowest cost tire 
service in order to win the largest 
possible share of that billion dollar 
a year tire investment. 


Thousands of people keep no rec 
ord of the mileage they get from tires 
and therefore do not know which tire 
actually delivers the lowest cost per 
mile of service 


The Rough-Country Test 


But in the rougher parts of the 
country car owners know tires on 
the cost per mile basis,—and there 
Mansfield Tire sales grow fastest. 


That Mansfields do regularly de- 
liver thousands of extra miles of 
trouble-free service at no extra cost, 
is becoming better and better known 
everywhere. 


Mansfields are distributed at 
record low cost by the great Hard- 
ware Wholesalers, and the saving 
on distribution is put into the tire 
to make it deliver record low cost 
mileage. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE @ RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


1 k i Heavy Duty Cords Regular Cords Fabric Tires 
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The Cost of Distribution is Lower ~The Standard of Quality is Higher 
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Where the wear is 
hardest, they know which 
tire lasts longest. 
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SKEETS LOSES Al BET 
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Continued from Page 40 


She almost apologizes for it herself, and 
explains how she got started. Always had 
liked dogs, having had a whole pack of ‘em 
at Sandy Bottom —coon and rabbit hounds 
and just plain mutts. And when she drifted 
down to the West Coast early last fall, think- 
ing she might edge in on some of this real- 
estate stuff, she happened to meet a bird 
from Oklahoma who'd brought on a string 
of greyhounds that he expected to sell for big 
prices. They’d had a rough trip of it, 
though; hadn’t been fed the right things or 
been looked after proper, and most of ’em 
was in poor condition. It was just like 
Delphine to step in, dose em up with buck- 
thorn and sulphur and nurse ’em into shape. 
I remember her showing me how to do the 
same for one of the judge’s hounds back at 
Bonnie Mead. 

Well, this guy is so grateful that he in- 
sists on giving her a couple of the likeliest in 
the lot and urges her to enter ’em out at 
San Gloria when the meet opens. Just fora 
flyer, she did it, and the first thing she knew 
those mutts was bringing her a sixty-dollar 
purse once or twice a week. Then this dog 
man gets a wire that his wife has pneu- 
monia out in Tulsa and he sells his whole 
stable—kennel, I mean—at a bargain to 
Delphine. 

“And if you want to know, Skeets,”’ she 
tells me, ‘‘there’s more real money in run- 
ning dogs than in any string of horses you 
ever saw, barring grand-prize winners. You 
used to be a good hand with hounds too. I 
need a trainer. What do you say to fifty a 
week?” 

You can guess what I said. And if you 
don’t think I’ve made good at it, just 
glance over the past performances of Miss 
Delphine Dorr’s kennels and remember 
that I’m free to back any of our own entries 
as often as I choose. Hence the new check 
suit and the roll of yellow ones in my hip 
pocket. I said I was riding the world, 
didn’t I? Sol can’t curl any lip at the dogs. 

But if I’d shied off at first, how would a 
bred-in-the-bone horseman like Judge Mc- 
Quillan, of Kentucky, take a jolt like that 
when it was sprung on him sudden? All I 
was afraid of was that he’d go asking 
around during the day and find out before 
hand. But when I picks him up after sup- 
per he’s just as innocent as I'd left him. 
He'd changed into his best suit, too, and had 
his curly gray hair trimmed neat, and his 
face shaved. For wasn’t he going to meet 
his old sweetie Delphine? Uh-huh! Del- 
phine, with the wild roses in her cheeks. He 
could remember all about her and yet be- 
lieve I'd forgot how he had me kicked out 
of his stables. Well, well! 

The judge got his first hunch when we 
came within sight of the running bowl, with 
the dished track all lit up by flood lights. 

“T never expected to see anything like 
this in my day—no, sir!”’ says he. “ Racing 
hy electric light! But that’s not even a 
half-mile track.” 

“No. Werun’em short and snappy.” 

Next he notices the illuminated sign on 
top of the grand stand, announcing that 
this was the San Gloria Kennel Club. 
“What does that mean, Garvey?” he de- 
mands. “Kennel club?” 

“Just what it says, judge,” says I. 

“Wait!’’ says he, motioning me to stop. 
““You don’t mean tosay you've brought me 
out to see a lot of mangy curs chase a tin 
rabbit, as I’ve read they do?” 

“You're getting the idea, judge,” says I. 

“Enough, sir!’’ says he, stiffening. “‘ And 
if I may say so, that is not what I consider 
any gentleman would regard as sport. | 
will trouble you to drop me here. I’ll walk 
back to town.” 

“Just as you say, judge,” saysI. “It’sa 
good eight miles, and you'll miss seeing 
Delphine, you know.” 

Made him squirm a bit, this shot. “ Del- 
phine here?” says he. “I can hardly con- 
ceive it.” 

“Well, she is,” says I. “‘ Been here for the 


matinée. Owns some of the dogs in fact. 





And lemme tell you something else, judge; 
you got no call to high-hat the dog races 
until you’ve seen one. I ain't trying to sell 
‘em to you, understand, but I can’t see 
where it would hurt you to watch ‘em 
once, 

He thinks that over for a second before 
he says, ‘‘True, Garvey; I may be wrong 
I suppose I’m a prejudiced old fossil.”’ 

“And then,”’ I goes on, ‘‘you said you 
wanted to see Delphine.” 

“Drive ahead,” says he. “I'll go to the 
dogs if I must.” 

But he sure is a hard-headed old boy. 
When he sees the hundreds of cars already 
parked outside, he asks if all these people 
came just to see the dogs run, or if we had 
some other attraction. 

“Just the dogs,” says I. 

Then I tows him in through the gate, 
past the official-program boys and the dope- 
sheet peddlers and out to where the crowds 
are looking over the entries for the first 
event. 

“Here’s the paddock, judge,” says I 

You'd have thought I'd jammed a whole 
baked potato down his throat. He near 
chokes over it. ‘Paddock! This?” he 
snorts. “‘Sacrilege, sir; rank sacrilege!” 

I could hardly get him to glance at the 
dogs, so I led him back to the grand stand, 
where the seats were filling up, and into our 
box. He never said a word for five minutes, 
just sort of glared around scornful at the 
sporty-dressed people, at the young chap in 
the press box thumping a typewriter, at the 
judges’ stand opposite, and at the dazzling 
white circle of the track. 

“T expect Delphine’s over at the club- 
house,”’ I explains. ‘‘ Been dickering with 
a fellow for a couple of new dogs. She'll be 
around after a while.”, 

Some helpers began rolling a cage across 
the track. ‘‘What’s that thing?” says he. 

“Where they start ’em,”’ says I. ‘‘ No- 
tice the eight stalls? That’s the number we 
have in each race. No trouble about an 
even get-away here, for the whole front 
swings up. You'll see. There’s the bugle 
now. The dogs are coming out.” 

His face certainly was a study as he 
watches the procession of handlers file out, 
each in a different-colored tunic, each with 
a muzzled dog in leash, the dogs with col- 
ored blankets on, numbered. He grunts as 
they’re marched up to the field judge, have 
their muzzles inspected and are trailed back 
to be hoisted into the rear of the cage, yap- 
ping and whining. 

** And folks pay to see this sort of thing!”’ 
he growls. 

“You'd think so if you knew how much 
they take in at the gate every week,” says 
I. ‘There goes the rabbit, from the right- 
hand side. Now when he comes past the 
cage you watch ’em start. It’s pretty.” 

“*Must be!”’ sneers the judge. 

The wise birds were gathered two deep 
along the rail, and all around us folks are 
buzzing, excited as the mechanical jack 
gets under way, blue flashes shooting from 
the trolley slot, while the short quick yaps 
from the starting cage tells that the dogs 
know what’s coming and are jumping at 
wire doors, crazy to be away. On swings 
the rabbit, gathering speed every yard, and 
when he has passed the dogs by about a 
hundred feet the cage is tripped. 

“They’re off!’’ shouts a hundred voices, 
just as they do at Churchill Downs. 

““Come on, you Lady Bess!”’ squeals a 
flapper almost in the judge’s ear as she 
leans over the back of the box. 

“Run ’em out, Ginger Boy!” yells a 
man over the judge’s other shoulder. 

He gives each one in turn a disgusted, 
pitying look, but neither notices. They’re 
watching a mix-up at the three-quarters and 
seeing a thin-shanked brindle shoot out of 
the snarl to take the lead and win by a 
length and a half. 

“Huh!” says the judge as the dogs are 
being dragged away from the rabbit hole. 
“That’s what they call racing, do they?” 
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“IT DROVE IT ONCE 


—that was enough!” 
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Ik YOU will insist on Plate Glass when broken wind- 


. } } ° } 1 } 
shield panes or side windows are to be replaced, you 


will never be bothered by such distorted vision as the 


ass 18 wavyv 


picture shows. Such ordinary window g 
and irregular. It strains the eyes and is extremely tiring 
to the driver. It adds considerably to the hazards of 
driving and detracts from the appearance of the car. 

The window on your right is polished Plate Glas 
Viewed from any angle, it presents an accurate picture 
to the eves. In fact, it 1s so beautifully clear that tew 
motorists can tell whether their Plate Glass windows 
are up or down! 

Plate Glass is rolled, ground and polished until 1 
as nearly perfect as glass can be made. It is toughens 
by a specia! annealing process to resist breakage. It 1s 
solid and heavy, consequently it 1s not damage 
vibration or driving shocks. 

So be sure to specify Plate Glass when broken panes 
must be replaced. Plate Glass costs but little more 
than ordinary window glass and its advantages are so 
many that practically all motorists prefer it. But don’ 
forget to let the repair man know exactly what you 


want—polished Plate Glass. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURI 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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“You can win or lose your money on 
dogs just as easy as on the ponies,” says I. 
‘“‘Let’s go down and have a look at the bet- 
ting windows so you can see how it’s done.” 

So I showed him where they sold the 
pari-mutuel tickets, with windows for 
straight, place and show; and where you 
cashed your cards if you’d picked the right 
dog. 

‘‘No bookies to welsh on you here,” says 
I, ‘‘and you get paid as soon as the odds 
are figured. They're posting ’em now. 
Say, that Sleepy Sam was a good buy! 
Forty-eight-sixty for a two-dollar ticket; 
nearly ninety if you’d played him across 
the board. Boy! Must have been a lot of 
good money’spilled on the favorites. How 
about putting a little on this next one, 
judge? We got an entry that ought to come 
through.” 

The judge almost shudders. ‘No, thank 
you, Garvey,’ says he. ‘Not on a dog.” 

“Oh, well,” says I, ‘‘won’t do any harm 
to look her over. Just a step around there. 
That’s her with the red on—Daisy Bell. 
She’s Number 1 and will have the pole. 
See?” 

The judge shakes his head and we go 
back to the box. We was still waiting for 
the dogs when I sees Delphine pushing 
through the crowd, and I sits back to 
watch the reunion. It ought to be worth 
while, considering everything. For if ever 
a woman had gone sour on men it was her— 
so far as any soft stuff went, I mean. Talk 
about being hard-boiled! Say, when it 
come to blocking anything in the mushy 
line, Delphine was a last week’s picnic egg. 

Not that she didn’t mix with men as 
much as ever, but the talk had to be 
strictly on a business basis. If you knew 
her at all you’d just as soon think of trying 
to kid her as you would a lady snake 
charmer. And every day or so some 
would-be sheik had to find that out all by 
himself. For she’s still fairly easy on the 
eyes. Oh, yes! Maybe the roses in her 
cheeks ain’t quite so fresh or so wild as 
when she used to come riding up to Bonnie 
Mead, but more or less color shows through 
the tan, and she’s in even better condition 
than she used te be—lighter by ten pounds 
or so, and carries herself with a sure, 
springy step. 

Besides, in the neat sport suit she’s wear- 
ing, and with that new boyish bob to her 
hair, you might easy guess she was still in 
her twenties. 

Anyway, they hadn't stopped stretching 
their necks after her. But that’s all the 
good it did ’em. Let one of ’em get too 
near, or try to spring his line on her, and 
he’d be put wise. She’d had one little 
whirl at romance and that seemed to have 
been enough. Whatever she went through 
with that Collins party had cured her for 
good. 

And here was the judge, who'd gone 
dewy in the eyes just at the mention of her 
name, probably thinking he might warm it 
all up again and rehash some of the tender 
speeches he used to make to her. Senti- 
mental old boy, you could tell that. But 
what a jolt he was in for! Another minute 
now and I’d have almost evened up my 
score with him. 

Neither of ’em saw the other until she’d 
stepped into the box. Then she spots the 
judge and he turns and sees her. Say, fora 
second there I thought I'd guessed wrong! 
Delphine stops, staring, and them bright 
eyes of hers came as near softening up as I 
ever saw ‘em. Just a flicker, though. Then 
she pulls herself together, shakes off the 
surprise and drops back into her usual off- 
hand way. ‘ 

“Why, judge!” says she, giving him a 
firm grip. “My old friend! Well, well, it’s 
good to see you once more!” 

“Delphine!”’ says he, sort of choky, his 
eyes fixed on her eager. “‘ And lovelier than 
ever, if I may be permitted to a 

“No,’’saysshe, prompt and cold. “ Noth- 
ing like that, judge, if you please.” 

“But I—I assure you,” he goes on, ‘‘that 
you 

“Sorry, judge,” she breaks in, “but 
that’s exactly the. sort of thing I don’t 
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stand for. We are old friends, aren’t we? 
Well, we'll let it go at that.” 

He gets it, bang between the eyes. But 
you’ve got to hand it to him for always 
being a good sport. He straightens his 
shoulders dignified and pulls one of them 
old-time bows of his. “As you will, Del- 
phine,’’ says he. ‘“‘ Under any conditions, I 
am most grateful.” 

Then she goes on to ask him how he likes 
the hound races and how he happens to be 
there. “You know,” says she, “‘you’re 
about the last one I would expect to find 
following the dogs.” 

“That is the last thing I mean to do—if 
ever,” says he. “I am afraid Garvey did 
not make it quite clear just what sort of 
races he was urging me to see.” 

“Oh!” says she. “Skeets brought you 
out, did he?” And she gives me a suspi- 
cious look. 

“Little joke of mine,” says I. 

“‘Garvey has a subtle sense of humor, 
hasn’t he?”’ adds the judge. ‘But I hardly 
think I should have come had he not prom- 
ised me the pleasure of meeting—ah—an 
old friend.” 

“Well,” says she, jerking her chin up, 
“you find me running the hounds. That’s 
another of Skeets’ jokes, I suppose. I can’t 
help it, judge. I had to make some money 
somehow, and I always did like dogs. Of 
course, not the way I liked horses. But 
I’m doing well at this. I’ve just sold one of 
my string for fifteen hundred and bought 
two more for half that.” 

The judge nods but don’t say a word, 
which gets Delphine tossing her head. 

“‘T can even show you how to make a lit- 
tle money on ’em,”’ says she. “I have two 
entered for the hurdle and one is pretty 
sure to win. If you care to buy a ticket, 
judge, I'll give you an owner’s tip.” 

He shakes his head. ‘‘ Thank you kindly, 
Delphine,” says he, ‘but I am no longer a 
betting man. It is not from choice, you 
understand.” 

“I’ve heard you'd had bad luck,” says 
she. ‘‘And Bonnie Mead is wid 

. gone,”’ says he. “I own part of 
Sandy Bottom, that is all. I live in your 
old home, Delphine. I bought it in the 
hope that sometime —— Well, it was a 
silly hope, wasn’t it?”’ 

“I’m afraid it was, judge,” says she. 

Meanwhile they’d put on another race 
and run it; Delphine has talked to a sport- 
ing writer about her new dogs; other own- 
ers have stopped at the box for little chats; 
a track tout tries to work her for inside 
stuff and gets sent about his business; I go 
down to the stand and bring up some hot 
dogs and cold drinks. A good time was be- 
ing had by all—leaving out the judge, 
maybe. I don’t know about him. He just 
sits there, staring around, with now and 
then a puzzled glance at Delphine. 

And finally they start setting the hurdles 
for the Futurity, which is last on the card. 
At that Delphine says she must go down to 
the paddock and tell her handlers a few 
things. She asks the judge to come along 
and he does. She shows him our Blitzen, 
who has the red blanket on for this race and 
the pole position. 

“That’s the one,’’ she whispers to the 
judge. ‘He ought to be a sure winner with 
this field. Hadn’t he, Skeets?” 

‘“‘He’s the runningest dog ever,” says I. 
“Just look at them hind quarters and that 
chest, judge. I’m gonna buy on him my- 
self.” 

There wasn’t much left for the judge to 
do but inspect Blitzen. 

“And there is my new one, Number 6,” 
adds Delphine. ‘He had been entered for 
this event before I made the trade. I don’t 
know much about him; no record, not a 
good pedigree. I had a mind to scratch 
him, but then I decided to see what he 
would do. Come here, Black Hawk. How’s 
your wind, old fellow?” 
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She pats the sleek head and was turning 
away when the judge breaks in with his first 
remark. ‘Now that’s what I call a good 
dog,”’ says he. “If I am not mistaken that 
animal can run with the best of them.” 

“Not against Blitzen with the barriers 
up,” says Delphine. “Isn’t that right, 
Skeets?” 

“Blitzen simply eats up hurdles,” says 
I. “I’m gonna put twenty on him straight. 
I wouldn't go a nickel on the other mutt.” 

I was in line at the five-dollar window 
and didn’t notice who was behind me, but 
as I was leaving with my tickets I hears this 
deep voice behind me saying, “Fifty, if 
you please, sir, on Black Hawk to win.” 

It’s the judge, unbuckling an old wallet. 
This betting talk, and the crowds and the 
general track scenes must have warmed up 
his sporting blood. 

“What’s the idea, judge?” says I. 
“Plunging on a long shot, are you?” 

“T like to see owners back their entries, 
sir,” says he; ‘and if you and Delphine are 
not inclined to do so, I trust you will permit 
me.” 

His shoulders have lost their slump, his 
chin is set, and there’s quite a flicker in 
them blue-gray eyes. 

“Why, certainly, judge,” says I. ‘Sporty 
of you, anyhow. But show tickets might 
have been better. Look at the odds against 
the Hawk there—30 to 1—and Blitzen is 
sure to ——’”’ 

“Would you care to place twenty on that, 
even?” says he. “I am betting that Black 
Hawk heads him at the finish. Eh,Garvey?”’ 

Well, it seemed kind of a shame to take 
his money, but I couldn’t let him get away 
with any cold bluff. 

“Tt’s a go,” says I. 

Then we joined Delphine in the box and 
watched the handlers leading the dogs up 
for a sniff of the first barrier. Two minutes 
later the bell rang, the rabbit came tearing 
past, the cage was tripped and the race was 
on. ’Course, Blitzen, at the rail, was off 
like a flash, clearing the hurdle as clean as 
a swallow skimming a roof. For a second 
I thought the Hawk was gonna balk at it, 
but over he goes too. 

At the first quarter Blitzen had jumped 
into a good lead and Black Hawk was near 
losing his feet on the turn. He was being 
crowded by the two outside dogs, and at 
the half he was almost caught ina jam. The 
Hawk acted as though he didn’t like that, 
and twice I saw him snap at the crowders, 
but on account of the muzzle it didn’t do 
him any good. Then he tries another trick. 
Pack running don’t seem to be his game, so 
what does he do, just as they come to the 
back-stretch barrier, but sprint for the out- 
side, where he has more room—and more 
distance to cover. He made it, though, and 
took the jump neat. 

“Blitzen! Blitzen! Come along, you, 
Blitzen!” the crowd was roaring, for he was 
a 7 to 5 favorite and going strong. 

Then, at the last quarter, this black 
streak came from somewhere, edged in 
ahead of the four that was bunched behind 
Blitzen, and before we knew it, had lapped 
the leader. They were both running straight 
out, necks stretched, their steel-wire muscles 
hurling them over the course like they’d 
been shot from a gun. Another rod and 
they were nose and nose. 

Then maybe there wasn’t some howling 
in the stands and along the rail. Mostly 
they was shouting for Blitzen to come 
through, but above the roar I could hear 
one deep clear voice calling, ‘‘Head him, 
Black Hawk! You can do it, sir! Head 
him, Hawk!” 

For the judge was standing up, his big 
head thrown back, his gray hair waving, 
and in one hand he was gripping his old 
black hat as if he was beating out time for 
the Hawk. 

Maybe the Hawk heard. Anyway, less 
than three yards from the wire, he shot his 
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black snoot ahead and made a good clean 
win of it. 

’Course, me and Delphine was as much 
pleased as anybody. I had some tickets to 
tear up, and I’d lost to the judge, but we’d 
found we had another Al hurdler in our 
pack and we knew our kennel had copped 
first and second money, including the big 
purse of the evening. 

“Good work, judge!” says I, handing 
over the side bet to him. ‘‘ You sure are 
some picker.” 

Delphine congratulates him too. “I am 
glad you were right, judge,” says she. 

As for the judge, he sits there in sort of a 
daze, not saying a word. He don’t even 
seem interested when the premium odds go 
up on the board and I tell him what a kill- 
ing he’s made. Why, I had to go down with 
his tickets and cash in for him! At that, he 
still sits shumped in his chair, gazing at this 
fistful of bills like I’d put a dead snake or 
something of the kind into his hand. 

“Nice little profit, judge,” says I. ‘ Bet- 
ter’n twelve hundred, and I expect you can 
use it all. Now how about this sort of rac- 
ing? About as sporty as following the bang- 
tails, ain’t it? I told you there was money 
in the dogs.” 

And that seems to rouse him. ‘ Dogs!” 
says he. “You're right, Garvey. I’ve done 
it. Born and bred in Kentucky, a horse 
raiser and a horse runner—and here I am, 
betting on dogs! My God, sir!” 

Which was where Delphine reached out 
and put a hand on his arm. “There, there, 
judge!” says she. ‘I know just how you 
feel. I don’t blame you one bit. Every once 
in a while I get te feeling the same way. I 
do now. But what are we going to do 
about it? I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“I do,” says the judge, straightening up 
and crushing the bills in his big fist. “At 
least, I know what I’m going to do with 
this.” 

“Well, judge,” 
gentle, ““‘what?” 

For a minute he stands, stiff and digni- 
fied, his eyes stary. Then he says, “You 
remember my Buford Belle that I sold just 
before she won the Spring Derby? There 
was the best horse I ever owned, one of the 
best ever raised in our section. I bought 
her back, after she was through on the 
track, had her kept for five years at my 
own expense—box stall, private run, good 
pasturage. And when she died I got the 
new owner to let me bury her in the horse 
lot at Bonnie Mead, with a stone to mark 
where she lies—a small, simple stone. But 
now ’’—he stops and stares around —‘‘ now 
I am going back to Kentucky, with this. 
I'll spend it for a monument in memory of 
Buford Belle, have her carved in stone, just 
as she was; and underneath I’ll have cut, 
too, how she won the Kentucky Derby, and 
when, and who raised her. This—this dog 
money ought to doit. And then I shall stay 
there at Sandy Bottom, near by, for the 
rest of my days—alone.” 

He drops back in the chair, his head on 
his hands. And the next I knew Delphine 
was down on her knees beside him, an arm 
around his shoulders. Blamed if she wasn’t 
leaky in the eyes too. 

“Buford,” I hear her whisper, “I was 
wrong about men. I’ve said they were all 
alike, and all pretty poor specimens. But 
you—you’re different. I’m sorry I didn’t 
know it before. I should have known it, 
should never have doubted you. And I 
would like to take my dog money back to 
Kentucky too.” 

He has roused up and is looking at her, 
kind of soft and dazed. ‘“You—you 
would?” says he. ‘‘ You don’t mean with 
with me?” 

“Yes, Buford,” says she, “with you.” 

“Delphine!”” says he, and folds her 
against his broad chest. 

Say, they near had me blushing, even if 
the grand stand was about empty by then. 

“Perhaps,” I hears her say, ‘‘we can buy 
back Bonnie Mead and——” 

Well, I slipped out about then. I’d heard 
enough. And I wasn’t so sure, come to 
think it all over, whether I’d handed the 
judge anything or not. 


says Delphine, sort of 
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Passing Another Milestone 


T is Goodyear'’s firm purpose to advance ines Company, of Watertown, New York, equi 
side by side with the motor bus in its pach No. 214 with Goodyear Balloon Bus 
development for public usefulness and / 
comfort. 


An exccedingly important milestone in 
this advance has been successfully passed 
with the perfection of Goodyear Balloon 
Bus and Truck Tires. 


Made with the celebrated Goodyear cord 

fabric Supertwist, these extra clastic and 

extra durable tires afford the motor bus HE brilliant performance of Goodyear 
the same deep cushioning and trouble-free A Balloon Tires in both passenger and 
qualities enjoved by the Goodvear user on freighting service is the result of a bus-and- 
his private car. truck-tire development carried forward by 
Armored with the world-familiar All- Goodyear since the pioneer days of high- 
Weather Tread, they assure maximum trac- way transportation 


tion and security, on any road and under — Goodyear Balloon Tires. the latest expres- 
any operating condition. 


. sion of that development, demonstrate 
* superior stamina, as well as finer riding 
On the night of October 14th last, the Colonial Coach qualitics, at low tire cost per mile. 


MORE PEOPLI RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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ositive high pressure lubrication 
or the Kord car 


A complete Alemite-Zerk system 
that lubricates your entire car 
in 10 minutes — 
without getting underneath 














































Your Ford needs regular lubrication— 
the same as any other car, or piece of 
machinery. 

For an actual check of itemized repair 
jobs shows that 80° comes solely from 
lack of proper lubrication—neglect ! 


With the new Alemite-Zerk system 
for Fords you can lubricate the entire 
car in 10 minutes—without getting 
underneath. It’s the same high pres- 
sure system used on over 8,000,000 
other cars. 


Quick, clean, easy to use. Alemite-Zerk 
invites regular lubrication. It prevents 
the neglect that brings on repair bills and 
cuts down the resale value of your car. 


No more grease or oil cups 
Grease and oil cups are permanently 
replaced by patented dust-proof 
Alemite-Zerk fittings on every bearing. 
Your handy Alemite-Zerk compressor 
shoots fresh lubricant entirely through 
the bearing with one easy push. No 
oil can, no grease paddle. ZIP—ZIP— 
ZIP and the job is done. Old, gritty 
grease is forced out at the same time. 
No more squeaks. Positive high pres- 
sure forces lubricant to every spot. 

















Invites lubrication 
Your Ford is too good a car to neglect. 
Proper care is really no job at all with 
this lubricating system. No crawling 
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underneath to reach any part. No mud- 
coated oil cups to clean out. No grease 
cups to cross-thread. Ten minutes care 
—every 500 miles—will cut your re- 
pair bills in half. 


And if you are too busy to do it your- 
self, you can have your car lubricated 
in any Alemite service station—while 
you wait. Many motorists use this 
service altogether. They never lubri- 
cate their own cars. If you wish to 
use this service, too, you do not need 
the compressor set for your car. All 
you need is the 19 fittings to replace 
oil and grease cups. The cost of these 
fittings is only $2.50. 


Easily installed 


Anyone can equip a Ford with this new 
lubricating system. No drilling or cut- 
ting. A hammer and pliers are all you 
need. Simple directions come with 
every set. 


The Alemite-Zerk system will save its 
cost in repairs alone five times over in 
one year. And it makes the one hard 
job about a Ford easy. If your regular 
Ford dealer hasn’t a set in stock, please 
write us direct. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Canadian Address: 
Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 


Alemite and Alemite-Zerk equally adaptable for Industrial Machinery 


EMITE-ZE 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 





for Fords 





(Rata 


complete, including compres- 

sor and 19 fittings to replace 

all grease and oil cups. 

For set of 19 fittings $50 
without compressor _ 


Makes Alemite Lubricating Service available for your Ford 


Prices in Canada and West of 
Rockies slightly higher. 



















in my own consciousness makes my brain 
actually burn, almost as if I felt the pain of 
fire.” 

I looked away with coward eyes from the 
expression | so feared, which was tightening 
her drawn face, but I kept my voice steady 
and stern: 

“Then stop thinking about it, Jean! Why 
goad yourself into danger? I tell you that’s 
the first thing you’ve got to rid yourself 
of —this determined delusion that a man is 
capable of loving nothing but a pretty face. 
It’s absurd, preposterous. I grant you that 
men are usually attracted more quickly to 
beautiful women than to plain ones; but 
love finds its own beauty, and more times 
than not it has nothing to do with flesh, as 
you’re often saying. 

““When a homely woman like myself can 
hold the love of a man so fine and honor- 
Robert Douglas for twenty-five 
years, I can’t be disillusioned by any of your 
false conceptions, no matter how bitterly 
you were driven to them. 

“Then—then another thing, Jean’’—I 
was talking in a tone of anger and so fast 
that she unconsciously stopped rowing 
**you’ve got to get over this false sensitive- 
ness that nowadays they call an inferiority 
complex. You’ve no sense about yourself 
at all. I’ve never known anyone in the 
world with such charm of personality as 
you have. Qh, it isn’t only my opinion. 
When Doctor Merea talked to me about 
you he said the same thing. Neither he 
nor your father disbelieve what your hus- 
band wrote in his last letter.’"” She winced 
at this, but I talked doggedly on. ‘‘Now 
Doctor Merea wouldn’t possibly have any 
motive in saying what he did to me, and he 
said, ‘Why, the man couldn’t help but love 
her as soon as she made him see what that 
other infatuation amounted to!’ 

** And, Jean, what about this nice, honest, 
simple Jim Hatton? It's perfectly plain 
that he adores you. Oh, no, I don’t mean 
with any definite idea of unfaithfulness to 
his wife, but blindly and helplessly and loy- 
ally. He thinks you're the most wonderful 
woman alive, and he doesn’t admire you 
because he knows you're rich; and it’s 
absurd to suppose that the man you shot 
knew it either. Instead of constantly de- 
preciating your appearance, Jean, it’s far 
more commendable to remind yourself that 
you’ve humor and charm, and a natural 
comradeliness, and a voice of pure music, 
and generosity, and—and 

*‘Oh, don’t hesitate, Margo; you've got 
a big field yet—nice ankles, a brand-new 
tooth, fairly honest, a good appetite. But 
why fire your kind words in that machine- 
gun manner?”’ She rested her oars together 
and laughed at me. Again I had routed her 
shamed, desperate, menacing mood, but 
her swift changes unnerved me and | felt 
hot tears in my eyes. Instantly her voice 
was tender. ‘“‘ Dear Margo, don’t think I’m 
ungrateful. It’s incredible to me, Margo, 
how you clean the misery out of my mind. 
You reduce me to tranquillity just as the 
dentist did when he yanked out those dev- 
ilish teeth. I really do feel just about the 
same kind of relief. And you do it with the 
same drastic determination. But now ad- 
mit something, Margo— besides saving me 
from being a public menace, you'd like 
nothing better than to conduct a romance 
between this Evans person and me, Just as 
a Q. E. D. to report to Uncle Doctor and 
my father. Now isn’t that true?” 

I was astonished at the calmly rational, 
sanely amused manner in which she asked 
me this. ‘Nothing could be further from 
true, Jean.’’ My sincerity here 
emphatic that it must have been obvious. 
‘You're quite right in thinking I hope to 
married some day, but 


able as 


Was SO 


see you happily 
never to a man so near death as this poor 
boy.” 

‘‘Margo, do you really believe that?” 
She watched me, while I answered, with 
her curiously intensely 


searching gaze. 


characteristic, 
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“Jean! Why shouldn’t 1? After Robert 
was killed I gave all my time to boys who 
did come back, but with nothing ahead of 
them except death. The son of my dearest 
friend in Valley Springs came back home, 
and we had to watch him die, slowly and 
pitilessly, talking and laughing with us 
just as this boy will do.” 

She had leaned forward over her stilled 
oars, her lips parted a little. ‘‘He told me 
this morning he could not live,” 
expressionlessly, “‘but I thought he lied. 
Perhaps he didn’t.” 

I told her then what Jim Hatton had 
told me about an attack Winthrop had had 
in the boat that first day, going back to 
Sarasota—-a hemorrhage, probably due to 
his having lifted Barbara high in his arms 
to show her where he was going to build 
his “‘last earthly residence.” 

“Ttistrue then. Perhaps Barbara 
She was speaking to herself. Slowly she 
turned the boat and rowed halfway back 
silently, her face dull with heavy thought. 
Then she surrendered with a dignity of sim- 
plicity that left her conqueror. ‘ Margo, 
I wish you’d always manage to be there 
when he’s about,” she said. ‘‘It will—help 
me.”’ 

“T will, dear,” I promised quickly. And 
that was all that was ever said about it 
between us from that time on. 


every day 


she said 


” 


That day, which marked the last out- 
ward expressions of Jean’s “paranoid 
simplex,’ endowed me with vast conse- 
quence in the minds of five men— Doctor 
Holmquist and Doctor Merea, Winthrop 
Evans, Bruce MacIntyre and Jim Hatton, 
the last of whom never saw me alone that 
he did not tell me I was “By Jiminy, a 
wonder!’’ To Bethlehem, it exalted me to 
heights whereon walk the angel-winged 
miracle makers. But to Barbara and Jean 
I remained only a quiet, unremarkable 
woman who loved them. And of course I 
knew myself that I, alone, had done noth- 
ing to drive away the menace that threat- 
ened Jean’s mind. I had been merely the 
medium of that most potent earthly 
power— vicarious unwilled love, which asks 
nothing, faces fear, inspires faith and heals 
hate. 

Barbara woke from her nap that after- 
noon full of questions and petulance. Jean 
had taken her bath, put on a fresh soft 
voile frock, and was resting in a wicker 
chaise longue, watching Barbara, who slept 
restlessly in the big slightly swaying swing. 
Barbara came awake keenly and remember- 
ingly. 

‘*Mother, why didn’t you sing the song 
Mr. Evans asked you to?” 

“Because I don’t like it, just as you 
don't like nice good oatmeal, which I like 
yery much.” 

““Oh’’—she rubbed her eyes, reflected 
and triumphed—‘‘but I do eat the horrid 
old oatmeal because you want me to. And 
I wanted you to sing for Mr. Evans, but 
you didn’t.” 

‘Why, Barbara, I sang three songs for 
you, when I was very busy and should have 
been out at work. Now you’ve been enough 
of a barbarian for one day. It’s time to be 
my Barbara again.”’ 

“But, mother, you make me a bar- 
barian—weally. I wanted you to have 
Mr. Evans for a friend so you can invite 
him to come to see us, and you said you 
wouldn't ever, ever invite him to come to 
see us, so I had to be a barbarian, because 
I wanted to see him so much | was weally 
getting sick. And then your face looked all 
scoldy and you wouldn't sing the song he 
asked you to sing, and he won't like you, 
mother. He’ll think you’re just a horrid 
lady.” 

I was holding my breath by this time; 
but Jean took all this quietly enough, a half 
smile on her tired face. ‘‘Why do you want 
him to like me, Barbara?”’ 

‘“Why-— why, because you’re my mother 
And he won't want to come to see me if he 
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doesn’t like you and think you’re a nice 
lady that wants him to be our friend. Won't 
you please want him to be our friend 
mother?”’ 

“Oh, Barbara, Barbara, how do 


you sup 


pose it makes mother feel to came home 

and find you've given all your love away 

and not saved any for me at all?” 
“That’s a story, mother—a big horrid 





story! I couldn’t give away any of how 
much I love you, because you belong to me 
I just only want us to have Mr. Evans fora 
friend so you can invite him to come to 
see us.” 

Jean looked ashamed, alittle pleased, too 
at this earnest and fortunate explanation 
“Very well, dear, I'll invite him to come to 
see us if—now listen—if you don’t mention 
his name once again tonight. Now be 
careful! Remember, not once again to- 
night! Then in the morning I'll telephone 
Mr. Hatton’s office and you can hold the 
receiver and listen.’ 

“Oh, mother! I’m so happy my legs feel 
like they could most walk!” 

A reckless look lit Jean’s pale-gray eyes. 
She held out her arms. 

“All right, walk over here then,” she said 

“Weally? Alone?” Barbara occasionally 
stood on her feet, unhelped, for a few sec- 
onds, but it still tasked her heart danger- 
ously. 

“Jean, don’t!’ I said. 

“Let her try,”’ Jean said quietly. ‘‘Uncle 
Docter said she might try now and then 
when she seemed stronger.” 

“TIT can! I know I can!” cried Barbara 
delightedly, her lovely little face shining 
with an excited joy so keen that it hurt my 
heart. She put her feet cautiously to the 
floor, stood an instant actually shimmeting 
in beauty, flung out her hands with an 
ecstatic little cry and ran rather than 
walked the half dozen steps into her moth 
er’s arms. 

“Laws a’mighty!’’ Bethlehem solemnly 
announced herself and Barbara’s dinner 
tray in the doorway. “ Dis sho is bin one 
great day!” 

But Barbara’s first brave steps fright- 
ened the child pitifully, and she didn’t ask 
to walk again for many, many weeks. She 
lay in her mother’s arms exhaustedly, and 
could not eat her dinner. Jean sang soft 
little songs to her, holding her hungrily and 
closely, and Barbara snuggled a caressing 
hand between Jean’s cheek and shoulder. 
We had Bethlehem bring our dinner over 
from the bungalow and serve it on a folding 
table between us, so that Jean held Bar- 
bara on her lap even while we had our 
dinner. 

It must have been that Barbara sensed 
Jean’s softened mood, for when she was be- 
ing put to bed she asked with canny cour- 


age, ‘“‘Mother, was your husband that 
liked the song you detest—-was he my 
father?”’ 

“Yes, dear,”’ I heard Jean answer as 


calmly and unsurprisedly as if no stern 
silence had ever been commanded and en- 
forced 

“Oh, it would have made you sad to sing 
that song then, I guess, wouldn't it have, 
mother?”’ 

“Yes,” said Jean. 

‘“*Mother?”’ 

a y es?’’ 

“T want to tell you something that I've 
wanted to tell you for ever 
But I can’t tell you it unless | talk about 
my father. May I please tell you now and 
you won't go away or anything?” 

“Yes, you may tell me.” 

“Well, Annie told me that my father was 
very bad and wicked and | must always be 
very, very ashamed of him. She said that 
was why you were sad when you thought 
about him. She said if I did talk about him 
you might maybe feel so very, very trou- 
bled you would die. She said you were a 
wich lady when my father was alive 
But she 


and ever so long 


She 
said she was glad he was dead 
never, 


said I must never tell she said 


you 
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me» your Fifteenth Century host assumed 
wee — + little responsibilicy other than the pro- 
i Ye FF viding of food. YOU provided the eating. 
Sal ee ~—suutensils. Your knife hung in a scabbard at 


our side. Your folding spoon was carried 
\¥ Most people of that day had never heard 

of them, and under the prevailing methods 
_ of table conduct they were unnecessary. 


. The. table knife boasts only a scant few 
centurtes of use. It camé into existence 
as an eating utensil second to the spoon. 
Singularly enough, one of the first table 
knives produced had a broad blade oppo- 
sice the cutting edge that was recommended 
J “for the eatinge of pease and jelleys.” 


The table knife of 
the Fifteenth Cen- 
tary Was quilt 
likely to be the 
same knife that 
pans in the tcab- 
bard at the diner’: 


Side. 


‘Thus it was that he who dined out dur- 
ing the stirring days of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury bronght his eating utensils with him. 

And, if he observed the rules of etiquette 
of his day, he dined noisily in accordance 


with one of the cardinal principles of ‘Fif-: 
Hy I “teenth Century table manners—‘‘Smack thy 
;: ) lips resoundingly. if thou wouldst show due 
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first table knives 
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cutting opt was as" 
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poate and jelleys,”” The knife with stainless Mirrorstele blade, 


as it is produced by Reed & Barton today, 
as oes of complete table services in flatware 
and hollow ware, represents one of the high- 
< est developments of table ware manufacture. 
All Reed & Barton ware is backed by a full 
“es | of experience in the manufacture of 
fine table ware. ; . 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 


Send for interesting and instructive 
booklet outlining the history of table- 
ware. It will be sent free of charge. 
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anything about him. You’re not sick or go- 
ing away or anything because I’m telling 


you, are you?” 
“No. That was very wrong in 
Annie. But you can tell me anything you 


want to after this, dear. I’ve been very 
bad, too, not to let you talk to me.” 

“‘Oh, was it true then, mother? Did he 
take all your money? Were you weally 
wich like she said, mother?” 

“Yes, dear. I was rich and he made me 
poor. I was rich in everything—money 
and pride and joy and happiness and belief 
and love. Your father took them all away 
from me. You are too little to understand 
yet, Barbara, and it makes me miserable to 
talk about him. I want you please not to. 
And some day when you're older I will tell 
you. But, oh, I can’t bear any more today! 
I can’t bear any more!” 

I did not go in to them. I could hear 
Jean sobbing, but I knew Barbara’s frantic 
caresses and comforting would be good for 
her. Barbara was an exceptionally un- 
demonstrative child, but her sweet little 
voice trembled with frightened tenderness. 
“Don’t cry, mother dearest! Don’t! I’m 
glad you didn’t sing the horrid song. 

Oh, mother, don’t be sad! We'll have such 
nice times with Mr. Evans you'll forget my 
bad wicked father. Oh, mother 
precious * 

Then there was such a long stillness that 
I grew alarmed and went in from the bal- 
cony. Jean had fallen asleep, kneeling by 
the low bed, her face bent down to Bar- 
bara’s, their cheeks touching. I quietly got 
her own bed ready, and then, able only to 
half waken her, she let me undress her as 
helplessly as a child and I put her to bed 
and kissed her. But neither of us spoke 
again that night. 

In the morning she telephoned Jim Hat- 
ton. He told me afterward, “‘By Jiminy, 
you could have knocked me down with a 
wren’s egg!”’ 

“Good morning. This is Jean 
Mack. Heard from any more last-leggers 
to buy property for the study of croco- 
diles? Oh, nothing, nothing; merely 
being pleasant. If Mr. Evans comes 
into your office this morning, will you please 
2sk him to bring the famous parrot out with 
him if it isn’t too much trouble? It seems 
he promised Barbara a visit from the bird. 
I'll send Jerusalem up for him. . . . 
Thanks. . Oh, yes, I think he’s charm- 
ing, and also most neighborly. No, 
I find the grove missed me. Jerusalem de- 
voted himself to cucumbers, and the scale 
got ahead of him.”’ 

3arbara shared the receiver and was in 
high spirits all morning. She implored her 
mother to put on “the picture dress,’’ a 
gown of rough gray silk that Jean had or- 
dered from one of her old shops, embroid- 
ered, peasant fashion, with little scenes. 
Jean put it on. 

3ethlehem again grew dourly prophetic. 
‘*Dis wo'ld’s comin’ to its end fas’! Her’s 
got a worser look in her eyes dan ebber | 
see yet. Ise gwine slip roun’ an’ unload 
dem two guns, I is.”’ 

But it proved a needless precaution. This 
was another Jean. She was living a new 
role; not playing it, really living it. I knew 
that it covered some motive, but it was so 
subtle that it baffled me; and since it never 
gave the slightest sign of being irrational or 
moody, I did not worry about it or even 
mention it in my letters to her father or 
Doctor Merea. I never wrote Doctor 
Holmquist; he had preferred to have all his 
reports through Doctor Merea. 

Barbara's first words to Jerusalem’s bare- 
headed passenger that afternoon were, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Evans, I walked—a lot of steps!’ 

Winthrop stood on the little wharf with 
the big ridiculous parrot cage, and looked 
up at us on the balcony. “ Did you? Splen- 
did!”’ he said, and to Jean: ‘‘ How about it, 
Mrs. Mack? Is this an authorized expedi- 
tion this time, or am I butting in again?” 

For an instant Barbara looked acutely 
aggrieved at his careless acceptance of her 
great news. It made me feel with a sharp 
flash of intuition that in taking Winthrop 
Evans’ greatest interest from Barbara to 


, 
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herself Jean would automatically breal 
Barbara’s devotion to him. She answered 
him in friendly tones that must have aston- 
ished him: 

“‘No, indeed. You're a flower in May. 
Barbara’s successfully installed you as a 
friend and therefore eligible to limitless and 
unceasing invitations to come to see us.” 

Barbara had quickly lost her hurt. ‘See 
Talky, mother! See him! Isn’t that the 
cunningest wing of wed feathers wound his 
neck? Can you see it, mother, can you see 
it?”’ 

“I’m afraid Talky’s charms had rather 
more influence than my own attributes did 
for eligibility,”” Winthrop said, awkwardly 
carrying the big round cage up the stairs. 

“Well, I think the pup and the paper 
dolls and the whistles all contributed their 
share,” Jean said with pleasant, serious sar 
casm. “But anyhow, you're installed, and 
that’s the main thing, isn’t it?”’ 

Of course he was discomfited, and showed 
it, but gratifyingly so, as any 
would have done, betraying no conscious- 
ness of the difficult part he was playing. 

“Please note that I’m all dressed up,” 
she went on serenely, “‘and disciplined to do 
my best to make you like me. Now may | 
offer you some iced orange juice? Or do 
you prefer cigarettes— perhaps a cigar?” 

I had taken the parrot out to Barbara 
and she was so wholly absorbed with him 
that she paid no attention to the others. 

Winthrop had his own cigarettes. He 
told Jean with a stiff attempt at lightness 
that she need make no effort to make him 
like her, since he already did. 

“T expected you would,” she tranquilly 
agreed, “I’ve always been remarkably 
likable to men who have the same strong 
sense of the practical that my husband did 
And as I told you yesterday, you remind 
me of him very much. But Margo and 
Barbara are such strong enthusiasts for 
you that 2 

“‘Who does Mr. 
mother?” 

Jean was extraordinary. She pulled a 
chair about for Winthrop, said, ‘Sit here, 
Mr. Evans. I’m sorry if the stairs bothered 
you. You look pale.’”’ Then to Barbara, 
quite simply: “‘Mr. Evans reminds me of 
your father, dear.” 

“Oh!” Barbara straightened from her 
absorbed scrutiny of the sullen parrot and 


stranger 


Evans remind you of, 


sat back in her cushions, all eyes. ‘‘ Why 
does he, mother?”’ 
“Because he looked like him.’’ Jean 


found some mending in a basket by her 
chair and lowered her head over a pair of 
Barbara’s white stockings. 

a id again. ‘‘Was 
may I ask you something about my 
father? You said last night I could ask you 
things now. May 1?” 

“Yes, dear.”” Jean stretched a small toe 
hole tightly over the darner. Her hands 
shook a little and she dropped them quickly 
in her lap. 


said Barbara 


was 


“*Was—was my father as pretty as Mr. 
Evans?” 

Winthrop, scarlet, looked as if he were 
petrified in the wicker armchair—a stone 


statue puffing cigarette smoke. 

“Even prettier, I think,”’ Jean said com- 
posedly; ‘and since Mr. Evans is responsi- 
ble for this I'm sure he'll 
excuse the personal tone of it and be neigh- 
borly enough to forgive the comparison, 
Your father had blacker hair and more of 
it, and much nicer teeth. You see, Mr. 
Evans,” she went on in a tone of apologetic 
confidence, “‘I’ve never told Barbara any- 
thing about her father until last night, 
after I learned that her old nurse had be- 
trayed my trust and had told wg 


conversation, 


“But, mother,” Barbara interrupted 
breathlessly, ‘‘ Annie wouldn’t tell me what 
his name was. What was his name, 
mother?” 


“Hugh,” said Jean. She spoke the name 
slowly in a long low syllable. 
always as she sat there, her 
plain face seeming as gray as 


I shall see her 
slender pale 
the dress she 
wore, her right hand, steady now, twisting 
back and forth at the wrist as the darning 


é 
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Ha rknes S listened in... 
and Luck played into his hands — 


Suddenly interested—keenly inter- 
ested — Harkness turned from the 
ocean panorama, to listen in on the 
conversation of two men_ standing 
almost at his elbow. 


id dire and look here,”’ one of them 
was saying. “At the bottom of his 
annual report on condition of build- 
ings, old M..... writes: ‘Note: that 
roof on Warehouse No. 2 is just as 
good as eV er.” 

“Well,” laughed the other, “the 
old boy jams that line into his report 
every year. Can’t blame him! Back 
in 1881, he put that roof over in the 
face of all kinds of opposition. And 
of course it’s been his pride and pet 
ever since.” 


A 45-year-old roof* ‘“‘just as good 
as ever’! Here was a tip, Harkness 
told himself, that was well worth in- 
vestigating before he put his O. K. on 
the specifications for his new plant. And 
what he learned determined his choice 
of the same type of root for his own 
plant (a Barrett Specification Roof). 


For 45 years a Barrett 
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Service records on file show that 
many Barrett Roofs of this type, built 
35, 40 and more years ago, are still 
absolutely weather-tight—and not a 
cent spent on them for maintenance. 
In addition 


Barrett Specification Roofs are guar- 
anteed by a Surety Bond against re- 
pair or maintenance expense for a full 
20 vears. 


Finally, these roofs take the base 
rate of fre insurance. 


You’re interested ? Then mail a briet 
note to The Barrett Company, 40 Rec 
tor Street, New York City. We'll giv e 
you the full story— promptly. 


Of course, you might, for sound rea 
sons, want a built-up roof constructed 
according to your own specification. 


Even so, don’t set this fact aside: 
the experience of leading architects 
and builders over a period of more 
than 60 years has shown that it pays 
to construct a built-up roof of pitch 
and felt--both labeled Barrett. 
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School, Factory, or Apartment 


for building owners. 


interested in the maintenance of large bu 
ings, highly trained Barrett Inspectors hav 
made careful surveys of the roofs of all th 


buildings and rendered detailed report: 


resulted in large savings in building mat 
tenance; and in the case of factories hav 
undoubtedly prevented the loss o 
ing time and the damage to stock which 


‘ 


service to a wider list of owners The 


chances are it would prove valuable to you 


based entirely on the actual « ditions founda 


condition of the roofs for which I am 1 
sponsible = 


“Are repairs or replacements ne« i 
now? Do | know when any repa will 
necessary ?”” 

‘Is there danger of unforeseen int rruj 
tions caused by roof troubk 

‘Are all our roofs absolutely fir if 

To answer these and any other question 


The Barrett Company with its 68 year 


{ 


you the benefits of its Roof Exan 
service, free of charge or obligat 


the Roc ky Mountain 


Root Examination Service, add: a 
note to The Barrett Cor pany, Hi) R 
Street, New York City, 


goconnen aaa nnebamansinah tevaisantneeeieiniebinhiinina siideaaaeiaien 
| oer . , 
| THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector St., New York 
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This column 
is addressed— 


to men concerned with 






























building maintenance 


several years The Barrett Compan: 
‘OR The B ( 


has performed a rather unique servic 


From time to time, at the request of met 


In many instances such examinations hav 


ften result from roof leaks. 


Today Barrett is organized to offer th 


dny recommendation Wiil be tMparhai ai 


Ask yourself these questions: 


“Have I any definite knowledge of the 


xperience in the built-up roofing field off 


Note: Th > Service ava ibli ror 


quare feet or more that are located east ot 


For detailed information regarding Barrett 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


IN CANADA: The Barrett Compeny, Limited 
5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec 
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Continued from Page 90 
needie went in and out, in and out, in and 
out. I could not take my eyes away from 
ner, 

“Hugh,” repeated Barbara. That’s a 
funny name. It sounds like what Bethle- 
hem says when she’s all hot and tired 
out. Hugh!" She said it again, 
making it sound a short gasp of exhaustion, 
and laughed. No one laughing with her 
she looked at each of us separately, last at 
Winthrop. Seeming to realize that she had 
made us all .very uncomfortable, she said 
with remedial gravity, ‘I’m glad your 
name’s nicer than Hugh. I like Winthrop 
for a name. Don’t you like Winthrop for a 
name, mother?” 

‘“‘Yes—for a name,” said Jean. 

‘And just as soon as we get to be old 
friends, we can call him Winthgop, like we 
sometimes call Mr. Jim Hatton just Jim, 
can't we, mother?” 

‘*Of course it takes two or three years to 
make old friends,’’ said Jean, conserva- 
tively consenting. 

“Oh, that’s long, isn’t it?’”’ And then, 
remembering the unwise conversations held 
in her presence, she reflected with cheerful 
regret: “I spect in two or three years he’ll 
be dead. Won't.you be dead in two or three 
years, Mr. Evans?” 

“Without any doubt,” he said, in an 
amused voice whose very carelessness made 
it the more shiveringly convincing. 

‘‘Barbara!’’ the sincerity of Jean’s ejacu- 
lation brought a quick odd glance from 
Winthrop, but he dropped his eyes in- 
stantly. 

“Oh, it’s all right, mother. He doesn’t 
mind about dying; he doesn’t give a damn 
if he does. I heard Mr. Jim Hatton tell 
Margoso, You see’’—she turned her bright 
little voice to Winthrop—‘‘you see, moth- 
er’s fraid all the time that I'll die. I’m not 
though. I’m not ’fraid of anything a-tall.” 

In the thankful silence that followed this 
proud declaration we all took deep and 
audible breaths of relief; but before any of 
us found diverting words, Barbara, scru- 
tinizing the three of us like an imperious 
little empress from her tall chair, said, 
“Why don’t any of you talk? Mr. Evans 
always talked lots before you came home, 
mother.” 

Jean smiled and opened her mouth for 
what I miserably knew would be more em- 
barrassment for Winthrop, but Talky in- 
tervened. I thanked heaven just then for 
that bird, though I can’t abide parrots. 
But Talky opportunely chose that moment 
for his own with a raucous piercing com- 
ment of his opinion of the situation: 


“Well! Well! Hell! Hell! 
Well! Well! Hell! Hell!” 


It brought blessed laughter and ended 
all personalities for that afternoon, for he 
continued to entertain us generously for the 
next half hour, and then Winthrop termi- 
nated his call. 

To my surprise Jean remarked that Jeru- 
salem was busy in the grove, and that she 
and I would row him back to the new house, 
where his car had been left. Barbara, of 
course, raised instant rebellion at being 
left behind with Bethlehem. 

““No, dear, it’s way past time for your 
nap,” Jean began firmly; but strong re- 
monstrance would .have followed except 
for Winthrop’s “‘Barbara, if my coming 
makes you naughty I mustn't come any 

” 
more. 

Under his serious gaze Barbara melted 
amazingly into an adorable cherub. “It 
doesn’t make me naughty; I was just jok- 
ing with mother, weally.’’ Jean watched si- 
ilently; but she turned away as Barbara 
held up her soft sweet little arms to Win- 
throp and lifted her face to be kissed. 

After we had started, Jean rowing, 
Winthrop in the stern, with the subdued 
parrot’s big cage in front of him, Jean im- 
mediately began a businesslike explanation 
of why she had come: 

“| wanted you to understand, Mr. Evans, 
why I’ve changed my attitude from what 
I expected it to be when I talked to you 
morning. My faith in your sex 


oer 


yester lay 
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isn’t inspiring me to thrust my intimate 
confidences upon you, but I think perhaps 
they are such that you will be gracious 
enough to keep them to yourself.”” I thought 
she expected him to reply to this ungracious 
remark, but he said nothing. She seemed 
hunting for expressiveness. Then she talked 
quickly and without hesitating: ‘‘ Margo 
has enlightened me severely as to my status 
since I talked with you. It seems I’m sen- 
tenced, and on parole. I must either tol- 
erate yoursociety pleasantly or—be chucked 
into an insane asylum. Please, 
Margo, let me finish’’—this to my his- 
trionic ejaculation of amazed remonstrance. 
“Not long ago I shot a gentleman for —— 
Oh, I see that you have been told about it.” 

He did not deny this statement, nor look 
at her. 

*‘Did Jim Hatton tell you?” she asked 
in quick, youthful, unguarded anger. It 
shamed my heart that it did not occur to 
her that I might have told him. 

He raised his eyes then and looked at her 
steadily. “‘No. I heard gossip from several 
people in the village. No one was definite 
about it. Your friend, Mr. Hatton, merely 
told me—after I asked him—that the chap 
made a nuisance of himseif and got what he 
deserved.” 

Sitting behind her, I saw the blood creep 
to the roots of her hair. ‘‘That’s a very 
exonerating explanation; I beg the nice 
old thing’s pardon. But I think it’s wiser, 
Mr. Evans, that you should know the 
truth. The man thought to deceive me with 
the same Judas tricks by which the man 
who was my husband made his living. I 
shot him because—I couldn’t help it. Per- 
sonally, I consider that I did it from justi- 
fied, decent, human hate. But the majority 
is against me. They prefer to call it insan- 
ity. Very well. Now I have to prove that 
I’m no longer insane. Margo made that 
very plain yesterday. And your coming 
gives me a rare opportunity. That’s one 
reason I’ve changed my mind. Another one 
is that these next six months are crucial 
ones for Barbara. You—and your accesso- 
ries have made your visits so entertaining 
that I shall actually risk her life if I oppose 
her. Besides’’—she hesitated, and turned 
her face from him, pretending to look around 
to straighten her course—‘‘besides, I be- 
lieve now what I didn’t yesterday—that 
you are—are 6 

“*___. dying,”” he supplied in a quiet 
voice. “I’m not in the least sensitive about 
it; and if you feel like shooting me, go as 
far as you like; a few months one way or 
the other won’t matter at all.” 

“If you are dying,”’ she went on, as if he 
hadn't spoken, “‘I am glad if Barbara is 
able to give you any happiness.” 

He looked horribly embarrassed; his 
lips moved, mouthing words; then he said 
“I am grateful” with exaggerated humility 
that made me fearfully aware of the delicate 
part we were playing, which she quickly 
resented with a sharp cruel—‘‘ Please don’t 
be grateful to me. Personally, I must re- 
mind you that the sooner you die, the 
easier it will be for me.” 

‘“‘Jean!’’ I cried. ‘‘If you ever say any- 
thing like that again I shall leave on the 
next train! I simply won't have it!” 

They both laughed—laughed. We talk 
much of love, but I often wonder if laughter 
isn’t our small human part of a still subtler 
power than love. 

‘*She won’t have to say it again,’’ Win- 
throp said in a relieved voice, “‘for I’m 
quite certain I’ll remember it without being 
reminded.”” Jean was holding the boat 
close to the long pine log that served for a 
wharf, and he was getting out laboriously, 
with the big cage. With any exertion his 
lack of strength was apparent. Jean looked 
away. ‘‘As I told you yesterday, Mrs. 
Mack,” he went on, a little out of breath, 
“the joy of your little daughter has been 
like a light in the dark, and I count the 
privilege you extend to me very precious. I 
won't abuse it. If you ——” 

Jean was pushing off. ‘‘Good-by, Mr. 
Evans,” she interrupted him brusquely and 
brightly. “I think Barbara commanded 


you for day after tomorrow. By that time 
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Margo’ll have me drilled and disciplined in 
the réle of neighbor, and I promise you I’m 
going to be a beautiful neighbor—beauti- 
ful.” 

I was sorry again that they had seen fit 
to tell him the significance of that word in 
Jean’s tragic past, for it made him seem 
stupid now when she flung it at him in a 
reckless nerve-edged voice. He turned and 
started slowly up the little slope toward his 
half-made house without saying anything. 
‘“*Goo’-by-y!”’ shrilled the parrot. 

“Now, Margo, if you scold one word,” 
she said, dipping her oars deep, “‘I swear 
I’ll tip you out here to the alligators. Some 
day, after I’ve proved how sane I am to 
your entire satisfaction, and to my own, 
too, I’ll be able to show that man to you in 
an entirely different light. But for now 
well, as father used to say, ‘Any game’s a 
good game if you play high stakes.’ So 
we're all set, Margo dear, for a good game.” 
And she rowed the rest of the way, singing. 


Two days later the game of neighbors 
began. It lasted nearly a year and it in- 
deed proved a good game for everyone ex- 
cept Winthrop. It was a pitiless game for 
him. I don’t suppose there has ever been a 
stranger suppressed love than Winthrop 
Evans gave to Jean. His eyes loved her. 
His hands, that never touched her, told 
their abject servitude in every simple little 
task he did for her. His voice betrayed his 
love even when they argued farm affairs and 
blights and cultivation. When she sang, in 
the many soft sea-salty evenings, his si- 
lence was an adoration. And when he lifted 
Barbara in his arms and took her proffered 
kisses, I am sure Jean knew it was her own 
lips that he longed for. 

Very few weeks went by before I gave 
Winthrop the same allegiance that I gave 
to Jean, and the part of a neutral is a diffi- 
cult one. But from the day that the game 
of neighbors began, Jean never once stepped 
out of character. Bitterness, rudeness, 
sarcasm had been part of another game. 
This one was serene, tranquil, built on 
indifference. With absolute invulnerable 
indifference, she healed her hate and 
humiliation. 

“Jean, surely you know Winthrop is in 
love with you! You can’t feel there’s any 
pretense about it!’’ I would be driven to 
exclaim. 

“‘He hasn’t spoken of it,” she would al- 
ways remind me jestingly. 

“You know that he never will speak of 
it—after all that happened and al you said 
to him.” 

“What of it? Would he be any better off 
if he did?”’ 

“Oh, Jean, are you going to let that old 
hatred poison you against all decent honor- 
able men forever?” 

“No. I don’t hate him, Margo. Now I 
insist you stop giving me black marks in 
this hating business when you report to 
Uncle Doctor. I don’t hate the poor crea- 
ture at all. But surely it isn’t a necessary 
part of the cure for you to force me into a 
pretense of loving the first man who hap- 
pens along—while I’m still on probation.” 

So it went, always the same. We saw 
Winthrop nearly every day. He became a 
habit, accepted and expected. Barbara's 
imperialistic favor brought him into an 
intimacy that ordinarily would never have 
developed. Once Jean asked me, idly curi- 
ous: “ Margo, what does he do to keep you 
so perpetually suffering for him? Why 
doesn’t he protest his great passion to me 
instead of to you?” 

I think she was a little surprised when I 
told her he had never mentioned such a 
thing to me. Nor had he. He grew more 
and more aloof from me in regard to speak- 
ing of Jean. One time, when Jean was 
singing some haunting Spanish love song, I 
caught such a look of longing in his eyes 
that impulsively I reached out and put my 
hand over his. He caught my fingers 
tightly as if trying to grip my needed 
sympathy. 

“Oh, Winthrop, I’m so sorry!” I whis- 
pered inanely, and he answered before he 
could think evasively, his eyes tight shut, 
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“ Anyhow, she’s better off! That’s what we 
did it for. He’s a great man, but brains are 
his limit.” 

Afterward, when I told Doctor Holmquist 
this, he only smiled his loose-lipped, ego- 
tistical, careless smile. His plan had cured 
Jean, which meant only added glory for his 
already great reputation. 

From the very first day the game began 
Jean seemed to use Winthrop with the same 
canny, calculating motive with which she 
would have used an X-ray machine, ad- 
mitting him to an ardorless intimacy such 
as she might have given a brother. He 
made no effort ever to see her alone, and 
I’m certain they never were together except 
in my presence. As time went on she 
began using him to test her indifference, to 
prove to both herself and me how com- 
pletely she had conquered the thing that 
had threatened her. She did this by telling 
him quietly, at different times, the entire 
story of her tragedy. 

These confidences must have chafed him 
sorely, for they sometimes tried my own 
nerves almost to the breaking point. She 
even told him about Delight Delmar, 
though she left the girl’s name unsaid. But 
once, running across a picture of the now 
famous screen actress in a magazine, she 
said carelessly, “‘ Neighbor’’—she had be- 
gun to call him neighbor from the first 
“neighbor, I’ve probably made you reticent 
about what you really do consider beautiful. 
But see here. Surely you call this girl 
beautiful?” 

“Well,” he said slowly, glancing at the 
widely smiling picture, ‘I expect more men 
have forgotten her beauty, or hate it, than 
remember it happily.” 

She looked at him queerly, as if irritated 
by his apt answer, and never spoke of the 
girl again. 

And the stealthy seasons slipped by 
serenely, marked only by a calendar of 
blossoms—the crimson bougainvillea and 
the scarlet poinsettias lingered long beyond 
the winter; the gorgeous flame vines passed 
more quickly, like a furious fast-dying 
passion; then came the oleanders, lovely 
fragrant pink-and-white billows of blossom, 
and the cool clouds of blue jacaranda, and 
the blood-red Australian bottle brush. And 
by the time summer had made the garden 
golden with the yellow allamandas, and had 
painted the Aircastle stairway pink with 
heart-leafed antigonon, and had bordered 
the banks of the stream with stately white 
lilies —by that time Jean was ready, even 
anxious, I think, to return to the ease and 
comfort and normality of her old life, and 
to her father. 

She had not wanted Bruce MacIntyre to 
come, nor had she written him. But 
Barbara wrote him long undecipherable 
letters, and he wrote to all of us every week. 
And after Barbara had been able to walk 
for more than a month Jean suddenly said 
one evening that she thought it would be 
nice ‘‘to go and see grandfather, who is rich 
enough now to have us for a visit.” 

She decided this the day after Winthrop 
Evans returned from ashort trip to Chicago 
with the quiet news of his almost certain 
convalescence. 

“I’m glad now that you're going to get 
well,”’ Jean said when he had told us; 
“but I’m even more glad that I thought 
you were going to die.” 

It was that evening—and I feel certain 
that she did it meaningly—that she sang 
Mandalay for him. 

And in the morning we began planning 
to go North in two weeks. I wondered why 
Winthrop came so often as he did after 
that; his hopelessness was so pathetically 
evident under his careless friendly manner, 
and Jean’s sincere friendly indifference was 
so hopelessly invulnerable. When I finally 
surrendered to my sympathy and made an 
opportunity to suggest foolishly that he 
stay away and save himself misery, he said 
only, ‘Too far gone, Mrs. Douglas, thanks. 
The opium slave has to go back to the hell 
he invited.” 

But he did not go to the train to see us 
off. He came down to tell us good-by early 

Continued on Page 97 
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STEWART-WARNER 


Matched-Unit Radio 


Victory—because of perfect 
teamwork! Just as all mem- 
bers of the winning football 
team work in complete co- 
ordination, so do all the 
units of the Stewart-Warner 
Matched-Unit Radio—In 
strument, Reproducer and 
Tubes—work in perfect har- 
mony with each other. 









Model 400 
Reproducer 
$25 


Model 300—$65 


The Stewart-Warner Line 


Five-tube, tuned radio frequency models 
with three tuning dials - $65 to $400 


Five-tube, tuned radio frequency models 















with two tuning dials - - $65 to $175 
Six-tube, tuned radio frequency models 
with one tuning dial - - $80 to $400 


The Stewart-Warner Matched-Unit Tube - $2 
(Prices are without accessories) 
(Prices slightly higher west of Rockies) 
All cabinets are made of high-grade walnut, beautifully finished 


Console models have built-in reproducers and compartments 
for batteries. 


Model 345—$80 


A Little Living Room 
Becomes a Football Field 


‘ 


y NE can’t measure the size of the living room with a ruler 

any more. Right here in our living room this afternoon 
were twenty-two big, brawny fellows. There they were, strug- 
gling, rushing, gasping for breath. We fought with them on 
the forty-five yard line, we were held tense in our chairs as they 
crashed over the ten yard line, and we jumped up and cheered 
when with one great eflort they crossed the goal line. 


“And tonight, with the quiet and peace of falling shadows, 
there will enter this same small living room a forty piece sym- 
phony orchestra, or perhaps a well known jazz band to set us 
a-dreaming with beautiful melodies or awaken our fancies with 
weird harmony.” 


That is the entertainment that awaits you, that converts your 
room, your home, into a stadium or an auditorium. All comes 
to you with the turning of the dials of a Stewart-Warner 


Matched-Unit Radio. 


And the announcer’s voice is clear, the orchestral strains are 
full and true, because in this Matched-Unit Radio every little 
part, every important unit is matched to perform together in 
perfect harmony. Not only that—the Stewart-Warner Re- 
ceiver, the Stewart-Warner Reproducer and the Stewart- 
Warner Tubes are designed and made with the same thought 
of unity in mind. 


Your nearest Stewart-Warner Dealer, one of our many Blue 
Ribbon Representatives, will be pleased to bring you these 
many hours of happiness that come with a Stewart-Warner 





Matched-Unit Radio. 
STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
+ ik?6@ DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, lt S.A S 
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These tests were made with 
five oils other than Texaco. 
The smudge of carbon from 
a drop or two is the indica- 
tion of an effect that is mul- 
tiplied thousands of times 
in the engine. Note where 
NO. | the Texaco Motor Oil was NO. > 

dropped on the hot plate! 4 i 


This is the ‘‘hot plate test” 
which proves one point of 
superiority in Texaco Mo- 
tor Oil. A hot plate or 
piece of metal is heated to 
about 800°. Texacodropped , 
on the hot surface leaves no ~ 
carbon. The same result in 
your engine. It does its 
work and leaves no carbon! 
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HE hot plate test is a fair rs, 

The presence or absence of 
carbon on the plate is a true in- 
dication of what the oil under 
test will do in your engine. 


Texaco Motor Oil leaves no carbon deposits 
or gummy residues because it is free from all 
carbon-forming elements—tars and blended 
cylinder stocks. 





In the engine, Texaco flows freely at low 
temperatures, and holds its body at high. It 
protects the cylinder walls and bearings from 
the first turn of the engine on a below-zero 
day. It has the body to ‘withstand the highest 
working temperatures and maintain a perfect 
piston seal and perfect compression. And when 
it reaches the combustion chamber, Texaco 
leaves no carbon. 


Drain out your crankcase and start fresh 
with Texaco. The Texaco Motor Oil Chart 


shows the correct grade for your car. 





THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
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Goldsboro, North Carolina 
April 15, 1926 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. If? 
Philadelphia } 


Gentlemen: 

My life was saved, and that of my little son, by a Philco, 
when the battery not only turned over the engine but brought the car 
in gear over a railroad track. 


The circumstances were these: i was on my way to hold a 
clinic to vaccinate for typhoid fever in the little town of Pikeville, 
Ne C. The road, just before entering the town, passes over the tracks 
of a railroad. On approaching the tracks, I stopped, looked, listoned - 
as the laws of this state require. 


i saw a train several hundred yards down the track, but as ! 
a long string of box cars partially obstructed my view, I thoucht the Sans 
train was standing at the depot. Just as 1 started to cross the rsil- hs 
road my motor stalled. 1 stepped on the starter but the engine spun 
around without taking the spark. ky gas mixture, apparently,was too rich. 
Even then I was not uneasy, for 1 still thought the train was at the 
station. 


Suddenly my little boy exclaimed: “Look Daddy, that train is H 
going to hit us!" Sure enough, the train was in motion = coming toward h 
us “hell bent for election". To get out of the car with the boy in time, F ° 
was impossible. My only hope was in the battery. So I threw the clutch he 
into “low”, said a little prayer and stepped on the starter. The battery le 
carried us safely off the tracks. yd 
Ne 





Very truly yours, 


a Chae 


Dr. L. W. Corbett, Health Officer 
Goldsboro and “layne County 
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this happened to Dr. L. W. C. 


ys 


“My life was saved by a Philco! 


No matter whether your car is old or just brand-new from the factory, it will pay 
you to install a fresh, high-powered Drynamic Philco. Your safety—even more 


> “0 —_ ¥ : , 

than your comfort—demands the highest-powered, longest-life battery you can get. Philco Drynamic Batteries are made DRY and 
pre prin yn rien 2 CHARGED. Their life doesn’t 

ad start until the dealer pours in the acid— just before 
a tremendous en installing the battery in your car. Ask for Philco 
rynamic—see the acid poured in—and you 

can't get a stale battery 

RADIO OWNERS: You can run any radio from 
your house current. Just connect a Philco Socket 
Power AB unit to your radio—plug it perma 
nently into a lamp or wall socket—and your radio 
power troubles are over. Takes the place of both 





Philco Drynamic Batteries have the famous ‘margin of safety 
surplus of power, capacity and shock-resisting strength in reserve for emergencies. 
And this means quicker starts, hotter ignition and brighter lights, too, for ordinary 
day-in, day-out driving. 





For safe, comfortable driving, winter or summer—for protection against hand- 





cranking experiences—get your Philco now. With the famous Diamond-Grid Plates, WA” and ° B™ batteries. No more recharging —no 
. ; . ° more dry batteries to — —no dis 
Philco Retainers and a two-year guarantee, a Drynamic Philco costs you no more tortion. Visit your agnatiine tates, ae 

than just an ordinary battery. us for details of our Easy Payment Plan 

Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia. Ride on Philco power at the Sesqui-Cen- 

tennial. All busses are Philco equipped. 

~tE TS | fH) Automobile Industrial Tractors Auxiliary Power 
Pri Hew ts es Radio Farm Lighting Passenger Cars Marine BA i 7 ERIES 
wa Electric Truck Mine Locomotives Isolated Plant 
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(Continued from Page 92 go over to the bungalow and get it ready he had pert take f 
in the afternoon of the night we were leav- now.”’ I didn’t speak to his 
ing, while we were in the inevitable con- I went quickly, wanting to get away from _ side the bare rpet 
fusion of packing the last untidy odds and her. But at the foot of the stairs I turned ving roon 
ends. back for my hat, finding the sun still un- Maga i pape ere r t 
“Some business turned up sothat I can’t pleasantly hot. I wore my soft house _ helter-skelt \ 
get in tonight,” he told us casually, offering slippers and walked without noise, un- hung about on 1 " 
no explanation, and Jean asked none. He thinkingly. So, by pure chance, if soit can chair 
was “all cleaned up,” Barbara observed, be called, I discovered the perfidy of Jean’s ‘‘All messed uy mutt r 
noting his fresh white shirt and trousers. indifference. She stood by the table, just as apologetically of his usually neat room. He 
“Well, neighbor, I can never half express I had irritatedly left her, the late sunshine scooped some clothing off a 
my gratitude to you,” Jean said with bright from the open door making a golden light floor and drew the chair toward me, empt 
direct seriousness, straightening from an about her. She had dropped her head into yr another one ‘ ‘ mse He 
opened suitcase which she was packing ona her open lifted hands, and in her hands, dropped h mp shrapnel-scarre 
chair. ‘‘When we began our game I told crushed hard against her lips, was the the table and slouche r 
you you were arare opportunity, but you’ve broken white lily. I caught the fragrance regarding me uninterest: eve 


been no less than a blessing in disguise. 


from its crushed petals, strong, poignant. 


wondering why I was there 


Here we all are—Barbara very much less of And I heard her voice, barely heard it “Oh, Winthrop,” I said, “‘you love Jean 
a barbarian because of your influence, and heard it more with my heart than with my too much!” , 

nearly well; you, altogether to the good, ears; she was not praying as I, being old- ‘I don't love her much— or little. I ( 
with the fatal tubercular focus foiled en- fashioned, pray, but she spoke aloud tothe her. No quantity about it. Just as she 
tirely; me, subdued to Ophelia’s gentleness | Power which her very intensity of supplica- hates me. Finis} f t like that 
and proved as sane as Portia; and _ tion made manifest, It’s impossible to t ( f 
Margo”’—she looked at me with a queer “T can’t give in! I can’t! I can’t!” things are-—-impossible, God kr , you've 
smile, wistful, tenderly mocking —‘“‘ Margo I felt my way downstairs again, blindly. been as wonderful as a mother to me, Mrs 


ready to go back to be the most beautiful But I ran across the garden tothe bungalow, Douglas, and you ndersta etter how 

girl in the world again.” severely startling Jerusalem, whosat onthe grateful I am if Jean ever — ever But 
He understood her reference, for she had back step eating a drizzling mango. I think I'd better be alone now, if you don’t 

told him even that incident — of finding my “‘Sakes, Mis’ Douglas! What you done’ mind.” 

picture, long ago, in her father’s desk. seen? Snake?” “Winthrop, she loves you!” I sa 
“*She’s never been anything else,”’ he said “Jerusalem,” I said in a voice that com- “Huh! Didshesayso? Of course not! 

quietly, going over to the swing, where pleted his bewilderment, “I have done He lifted his dark eyes, sullen w bitter 

Barbara, pink and drowsy, had wakened seen-—-love! You hurry and bring the boat unbelief, and dro hen ju 





from her nap when he came in. She round this side of the hedge where Mrs. ashamed of their pain 
snuggled to him and he listened gravely to Mack can’t see us.” That I might make what I} to tell him 
her eager chatter about the morning’s letter It was Bethlehem who thought of putting as convincing to him as it was to me, I told 
from her grandfather: ‘‘He’s got awful in the jelly. I quite forgot about it. But him then something of Jean's father— of 
wich, mother thinks. There’s going to be a she put the box of jars and glasses in the Bruce MacIntyre’s love and my ow of 
pony, and three white kittens, and two boat and in ten minutes Jerusalem was thesteel-cold suffering pride that had flowed 
parrots that talk to each other.” spiritedly rowing me upstream. in the blood of the MacIntyres since the 
Jean watched them. I almost hated her Winthrop had not yet gone inside his old hills of Scotland were young 
for the satisfaction that I knew she was house. He stood with his back to us, a tall When a MaclIntyre’s love was hurt, no 
feeling because the child found no regret at white-clad figure, leaning in the doorway as_ matter how, his pride grew strong on pain. 
leaving Winthrop in her ecstatic anticipa- if he had not the courage toenter. Itwasa Hugh Bannister had hurt Jean's love and 
tion of the wonderful world to come. But bleak man-made unloved home—the tall, Bruce MacIntyre had betrayed his own 
she protested at his going, kissed him and narrow, homely little house, in its new heart. But pride had poisoned both 
hugged him tightly, promising to send him = garden, which was in what Winthrop called wounds. 
lots of postal cards—‘‘from everywhere.” its pinfeather stage, with its struggling “Jean hasn’t hurt you willfully,” I told 
When he came to me I put my arms’ young shrubs and sandy ground. At my _ him. “I know she has fought hard, Win- | 
about him and kissed him. His face was call he turned slowly, and then came run-_ throp, toheal hershame. It made he 
cold, clammy. My heart ached for him. ning to the creek bank. cruel.” ort 


Then he went to Jean and they shook hands “Hello! Anything wrong? . . . Oh,I And then I told him how I had seen Jean 
quickly. I don’t believe she had ever given see—a jelly shower! Yes, yes, the jelly. standing in the failing sunl crushing FASTENER 
him her hand before. Barbara watched Looks like a bright future for my stomach _ the broken lily to her face, a aloud for 
interestedly. anyhow.” stronger pride, pleading for pride even 

“* Aren't you going to kiss mother good-by “Jerusalem, take the box up to Mr. while her lips kissed the lily where his own O 2 Fin e 
too?”’ she asked. Evans’ back porch,” I said sharply to the _ lips had left his love for her. And telling 


Winthrop saved Jean any reply. He had 
brought in a wild white lily and it lay on the 
table—one of the lovely crisp cool-petaled 
blossoms that grew along the stream. He 
picked it up, raised it to his lips and held it 
so a second. 

“This is the way I kiss your mother, 

3arbara,”’ he said in a low clear voice, and 


shrewd old darky, who was staring open- 
mouthed at Winthrop. I knew that Win- 
throp hadn't any idea what he was saying. 
He looked like a man distressedly hunting a 
path out of pain. ‘Goon, Jerusalem. We 
have to hurry back.” 

[ must say here that Jerusalem proved 
himself a thorough gentleman in the non- 





him, my tears dropped down into the dust 
of the cheap little table. 

‘You must forgive her, Wir 
must. She can’t help being as she 
wicked Hugh Bannist her branded 
with I want you to go to her 


ht to be all 


throp--you 


lor that 


bitterness. ’ 
now. She loves you. That oug 


you need-—-all. 





handed it to Jean. She took it, going a chalant manner in which he refrained from He got up slowly and reached down for 
little pale. Then he was gone, his steps reminding me, later, of my insistence on both my hands, holding them tightly. “It 
swift on the stairs. hurrying. For, as it turned out, we did not is all I need—all—all 1!” His voice 
Tears came to Jean’s eyes and her lips hurry back for more than an hour, because _ rose, uncontrolled. I bowed my head before 
trembled. “If he really loves me, Margo,’ Winthrop left us there, boatless, with the the radiance of his face; he was glorified, 
she said gently, ‘‘I—I am sorry.” key to his boathouse in his pocket. shining, free from all human ugliness. ‘“‘It 
We all waved to him as he rowed swiftly With Jerusalem still on the spot, lost in is all I need—not to forgive her, oh, my 
upstream, and Jean called cheerfully, “Oh, curiosity, I said, “I'll go up to the house God, not that! No! But I need to 
neighbor, you forgot to take your box of with you a minute, Winthrop. I forgot to knowthatIam forgiven. For, Mrs. Doug- 
jams and jelly!”” He kept on rowing. have you sign those papers for me.”’ las, I am the wicked Hugh Bannister!” 


“For pity’s sake, Jean, don’t!” I said. 
‘Send Jerusalem up later with thestuff. I'll 


I took his arm 
I wondered if 


‘“*Papers?”’ he muttered. 
and hastened his footsteps. 


THE END 
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A shave will feel as 

smooth as it looks 

if you quickly heal 
the tiny 


UNSEEN 
CUTS 


No matter how smooth your 
skin, even the sharpest razor 
leaves literally hundreds of tiny 
unseen nicks. To prevent after- 
shaving tenderness, these must 
be healed quickly. 

At the first touch of Ed. Pin- 
aud’s Lilac your skin tingles with 
the rush of healing circulation. 
Then, the tingling gone, your face 
feels cool, refreshed, every tiny 
cut healed! Used daily—Pinaud’s 
Lilac actually toughens your skin 
—without in the least coarsen- 
ing it. 

You'll like its clean, lilac odor! 
Get it today at any drug or de- 
partment store. Look for the 
signature of Ed. Pinaud in red 
on each bottle. Pinaud Incorpo- 
rated, 90 Fifth Avenue, New 
York—sole distributors for Par- 
fumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUDS 


LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 





Heals those unseen cuts 
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THE GIRL FROM RECTOR’S 


kicked out the rungs beneath us. We al- 
lowed no ham and eggs to be served during 
the dinner hour. The Welsh rabbit also 
was barred during the supper service, and 
so was that last gasp of the dying gladiator, 
the club sandwich. 

Personally I like all three; but we were 


' ever striving to increase the aura of exclu- 


siveness emanating from Rector’s, so we 
were forced to drop three faithful favorites 
into the Bosporus. However, if you could 
order des wufs au jambon, you would get 
a mysterious order which would prove to 
be ham and eggs when translated into 


' English. A slight dash of hypocrisy is the 


alloy which strengthens sincerity. But let 
a man order ham and eggs by their correct 
labels, and we blanketed him with the chill 
of the Alaskan night. 

However, you could eat ham and eggs 
until your ankles groaned under the excess 
baggage, provided you did so after theater 
hours. Then the restaurant was yours to 
do unto as you could afford. Our embargo 
on the three dishes mentioned was due to 
the fact that a man eating a Welsh rabbit, 
ham and eggs or a club sandwich never 
ordered anything else. His meal was usu- 
ally bracketed by his imagination. I know 
not what food Alexander ate that men 
called him great, but it could not have in- 
cluded these three superb creations of a 
moron’s dull moment, 


The Chef's Favorite Perfume 


Another rap against the Welsh rabbit 
was, like a fat man’s snoring in a sleeping 
car, its presence must be shared by every- 
body in the vicinity. It is impossible to 
confine the aromatic effulgence of a Welsh 
rabbit to one table. It radiates its toasted 
rays throughout the room. The same is 
true of corned beef and cabbage, which, if 
cooked in our kitchens, might have affected 
the aristocratic fragrance of the casserole 
specialties. I say this, knowing that ham 
and eggs and corned beef and cabbage 
finished first and second in a recent culinary 
beauty contest. I was one man who voted 
for them. 

But our French chefs would no more 
have thought of cooking corned beef and 
cabbage than Tiffany would have dreamed 
of selling building material. The art of 
French cooking seems to be to destroy the 
original flavor of the food and substitute a 
chef’s idea of what the dish should be. It is 
possible to paint a lily, but you cannot 
enamel a cabbage. 

However, different lands, different cus- 
toms. I could never understand the chef's 
hatred of cabbage and his strong admiration 
for that hardy, bulbous, ever-blooming 
rosebud of the onion family, the garlic. I 
will say that garlic never actually appeared 
in the food. That would be a faux pas. It 
was a hidden jewel, doomed to blush un- 
seen, but not to waste its fragrance on the 
desert air. He rubbed it on the steaks, 
rubbed it on the chickens and rubbed it on 
the lamb. He rubbed it on the pots and 
pans in which he prepared ragouts and 
stews. I remonstrated with him, but he 
continued to rub the meats with it. He 
held the small button of garlic between his 
thumb and forefinger and rubbed with the 
intense thoughtfulness of a man seeking to 
erase the mistakes of Nature by slow, 
rhythmie pressure. My arguments failed 
to move him and I fled before he rubbed it 
on me. I often suspected that he rubbed 
it in his tub before taking a bath. Doctors 
now say that garlic has great curative 
powers, and they are right. Garlic cured 
me-—of garlic. 

Before taking you out of the kitchens, I 
would like to give you a recipe which was 
the last will and testament of many thou- 
sands of eggs during the reign of the Rector 
dynasty. This recipe is for stuffed eggs a 
la Rector: 

Boil four eggs until they become hard. Re- 
move shells and allow eggs to cool, Slice in 


(Continued from Page 23 

halves, lengthwise. Remove the yolks and 
force them through a very fine sieve. Add to 
the yolks an equal amount of pdté de foie gras. 
Mix well together. Then press the mixture 
back into the eggs and place eggs in a deep 
silver or glass platter. Spread over a liberal 
amount of sauce Mornay. [I gave you the 
recipe for sauce Mornay in a previous article.] 
Place under grill and allow the sauce to come 
to a rich golden brown. Serve from the platter 
directly to the dish. 


When prepared rightly, this is a dish to 
snatch away from a king. It is most ap- 
petizing and not difficult to prepare. Itisa 
little heavy for afternoon tea, but makes a 
beautiful bridge-whist luncheon, especially 
if the cards have been running right. It is 
also very nice for basket parties in the 
motor car. But for a pienic in the woods 
you must leave out the sauce Mornay. In- 
stead, substitute a Russian dressing, which 
can be carried out in a separate preserve 
jar and poured over the eggs when ready to 
eat. Here is a splendid recipe for Russian 
dressing 4 la Rector. By this time you may 
have noticed that, whether the dish be 
French, Russian or Mongolian, it is always 
a la Rector. We always placed this tag at 
the end of a recipe for the same reason that 
the little boy put the elephant in the 
puzzle—to make it more difficult: 


Take two-thirds mayonnaise, one-third chili 
sauce, the quantity depending on the number of 
persons in the party. Put in a heaping tea- 
spoonful of chopped green peppers, minced very 
fine. Also an equal amount of minced olives 
and the same quantity of shallots. Mix all 
very well together. 


That’s your Russian dressing and just 
about the simplest tune you ever played on 
your kitchen piano. A shallot is of the 
onion family, but smaller, and hasn’t got 
the sharp tang of the onion. By this time I 
am not certain whether I am writing an 
autobiography or a cookbook. I might 
mention that these recipes are from a 
period when there was no dieting, few 
vegetarians and no health foods. All food 
was supposed to be healthy and the ladies 
ate without thought of the morrow and its 
extra poundage. It was an eating genera- 
tion, and though many dug their graves 
with their teeth, they enjoyed it. 

The nearest we had to whole-wheat and 
gluten breads in those days was a sort of 
Graham. There were no breakfast foods 
and cereals. The good old stand-by in 
American homes was oatmeal, and you 
could take it or leave it. People ate steaks 
in the Western mornings and apple pie in 
the New England dawns. Business men 
would eat terrific meals around noon and 
then stagger aimlessly through the rest of 
their office hours, wondering what had hap- 
pened to the climate. The age was the 
renaissance of gout. There was a plethora 
of heavy meats and a corresponding full- 
ness of ponderous side dishes, 


A Check on the Bad News 


The average span of life is ten years 
longer today because of the balanced eat- 
ing. There has been a tremendous increase 
in the eating of vegetables and greens. In 
those days folks didn’t go in much for 
greens. I quote McIntyre, of McIntyre 
and Heath, in their famous sketch, The 
Ham Tree, as an indication of the general 
feeling about lettuce, asparagus and the 
rest of that family. The two were making 
their way to Europe by easy stages in a 
wheelbarrow. Their food had run out and 
Heath was supplying forage in the shape of 
water cress, scallions and dandelions. This 
diet got to be too much for MeIntyre, who 
finally remonstrated to Heath about their 
food, and Heath informed him that they 
were vegetarians until they got to Europe. 

McIntyre retorted bitterly, “I don’t mind 
being a vegetarian, but I ain’t going to be 
no weeditarian.”’ 

Vegetarians or weeditarians, people 
should eat plenty of salads. The dressing 
does not add greatly to its food value, but 
serves its purpose as a garnishing to the 


flat, leafy flavor of all heads of salad. The 
best dressing is the French one advocated 
by Berry Wall. You should check up on the 
food you serve yourself as carefully as we 
tabulated all the food served in Rector’s. 
Our checking system was perfected after 
many years of trials and failures. 

We discovered the successful checking 
system by accident. It happened in 
Chicago about the time the cash register 
was invented. We bought one of the first 
registers at the suggestion of the maker. 

The first machine was a big improvement 
at our cigar counter and attracted a lot of 
Illinois attention because of its novelty. 
It reversed the procedure of a shooting 
gallery, because you first got your cigar 
and then the bell rang. It worked so well 
at the cigar counter that my father sug- 
gested that a new machine should be made 
which would register all individual food 
sales on a guest’s check. Up to this time 
everything had been more or less haphazard 
and there was a great amount of leakage 
due to carelessness. 

The manufacturer constructed an im- 
proved machine for Rector’s which was a 
revelation in the restaurant industry. Every 
dish which passed the checker’s station was 
stamped upon the check and registered in 
the machine. There was never any cash in 
this cash register, because the check was 
paid by the waiter to the cashier at another 
station. 

At the end of the business day we would 
add up the dinner, cigar and bar checks 
and compare the result with the total on 
the machine. It always balanced to a 
penny. 


The Original Yes Man 


My father invented this system, now in 
use all over the world. It saved us thou- 
sands of dollars a year, because it abso- 
lutely removed all chances of carelessness 
or dishonesty on the part of employes. It 
simplified bookkeeping, because, like the 
manipulation of a donkey engine, the whole 
mechanism centered in one throttle. It 
also added to the gayety of nations by 
canceling that solemn moment at the end 
of the meal when the guest cowers under a 
waiter, who, with pad and pencil poised in 
air, has the manner of a judge about to deal 
out a heavy sentence to a culprit. As the 
check was added up by the register, the 
waiter was merely a messenger boy bring- 
ing in bad news. 

Each check was divided into three parts 
by perforations. The checker retained one 
stub, the second stub went to the cashier 
and the guest was awarded the third, which 
acted as a receipt. New York establish- 
ments laughed at us when we inaugurated 
our system in Manhattan, but they soon 
adopted it. We had a battery of registers 
in the New York Rector’s, three food ma- 
chines, one bar and one cigar machine. 
Downstairs, where food and wine were 
handled in bulk by the purchasing depart- 
ment, we had two old-fashioned 
keepers with spectacles, green eye shades 
and round shoulders. All transactions 
downstairs were done by count, weight, 
measure and personal inspection. 

The subterranean bookkeepers kept their 
daily balance, which dovetailed in with the 
registers above. 


book- 


If 150 squabs were sent 
upstairs to the dining room and there were 
200 in stock at the start of the day’s busi- 
ness, there were naturally fifty left. The 
registers showed 150 sold, which made the 
daily inventory easy. That’s all the system 
we used. Its advantage can be discerned 
when you realize that it gives you a daily 
percentage of your profits or losses,which is 
vital information in any man’s business. 
Machines were of great assistance up to 
this point. But from then on everything 
depended on personality, atmosphere and 
management. Adding up the check cor- 
rectly doesn’t mean that you are going to 
Continued on Page 100 
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Now more than ever 
you need all that General offers 


on peed i you like an 

- open road, in a car that 
can travel as fast as you 
care to drive it, you will 
enjoy it twice as much 
on Generals. If you have ever felt your tires 
at the end of a fast run you know that speed 
means heat. By using only the purest friction 
and tread rubber in generous quantities, Gen- 
eral reduces internal friction (the cause of 
heat in tires) to a minimum. With Generals 
you can travel far and fast with the comfort- 
ing knowledge that they won't wither from 
heat when you need them most. 
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AG 
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| omjort Since the automobile 

has become a daily neces- 
sity of our business and pleas- 
ure, comfort is an advantage 
much sought after. General 
pioneered the development of low-pressure 


tires long before balloons were in the picture. 


Today car owners are enjoying the results of 
this long experience by getting the greater 
comfort of General’s low-pressure without 
sacrificing any of General's big mileage. And 
with General this applies to all regular sizes as 
well as 4-ply and 6-ply balloons. If you are 
seeking real comfort, you will find it in 
Generals. 


7 afels With traffic becom- 
; ing more of a prob- 
lem every day, safety is a 
vital factor. Traffic is heavier, 
streets are smoother and safety 
is essential if we are to decrease the daily cas- 
ualty list. The General tread grips the road 
with a double grip and broader traction—fur- 
nishing double protection against skidding. 
General’s tread design is the result of engi- 
neering research and gives the maximum trac- 
tion properly combined with long-wearing 
qualities. That is why Generals give you the 
greatest protection. 





The extra factor that everybody wants 


Whether your particular hobby is speed, comfort or safety, there is one 
advantage too commonly sought to be called a hobby—mileage. Every- 
body wants big mileage and if there is any one reason to point to for 
General’s commanding position in car owner preference it is users’ rec- 


ords of almost unbelievable mileage. 


It’s the second 10,000 miles 





that makes the big hit 


ENERAL 


TIRE 


THE 


AKRON, 


BUILT IN OHIO, BY 


GENERAL 


TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
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retain your patron’s good-will. As an ex- 
ample to the contrary, we cite Europe’s 
attitude toward our war debt. On one oc- 
casion we were informed by an irate diner 
that he merely intended to buy a meal and 
not the entire restaurant. We soon dis- 
covered that a dollar's worth of fixtures was 
a smaller amount than a penny’s worth of 
good-will. 

We had one slogan in Rector’s. That 
motto was: The Guest is Right, Right or 
Wrong. No waiter was allowed to argue 
with a patron. The waiters’ instructions 
were to report ali complaints immediately 
to the maitre d’hétel,'’ who hurried to the 
guest’s tuble and straightened out all diffi- 
culties by the simple method of agreeing 
with the guest. I might say that the 
maitre d’hétel was the original Yes Man of 
New York and his job depended on his 
ability to bob his head in the affirmative 
like a crow in a cornfield. 

Politeness and courtesy were responsible 
for making Rector’s the success it was. Our 
waiters wore full evening dress with the 
bifurcated coat tails. They were not al- 
lowed to wear eyeglasses or white vests and 
were compelled to shave cleanly every day. 
Any man caught wearing that crowning 
atrocity of haberdashery, the dickey, was 
suspended for ten days. A dickey is a 
contraption to take the place of a full-dress 
shirt and has neither sleeves nor body. It 
is simply a false front fitting under the vest 
and usually bulges like a balloon tire. 


That Apple:-Sauce Joke 


That veteran of one-night stands and 
tank towns, Corse Payton, had the habit of 
giving waiters a free ticket to his shows in 
lieu of a cash tip. One afternoon he was 
out of free paper and wrote the pass on the 
waiter’s dickey. The waiter presented the 
dickey at the door; it was honored and 
taken up like a regular ticket. Five min- 
utes later the waiter came flying out of the 
theater at the end of a boot. Payton had 
kicked him eut for net having a shirt. 

Corse Payton was the creator of the 
famous ten-twenty-and-thirty-cent stock 
companies known in the profession by the 
shorter description of ten-twent-and-thirt. 
Corse played in his own ten-twent-and- 
thirt repertoire all over the country. He 
would tackle any show ever written, from 
burlesque to the melancholy Dane. He 
was a fine-looking man, very well groomed, 
and was fond of making speeches in 
Rector’s. He had the voice of a tragedian, 
and it was in the voice of a tragedian that 
Corse stood up in our place one night and 
announced: “There are good actors and 
there are bad actors, but I am America’s 
best bad actor.” 

And it was as America’s best bad actor 
that Corse was known thereafter. He knew 
the value of publicity and never failed to 
go after his share. Corse had his stock 
company up in Boston when Charles Froh- 
man presented Maude Adams in that city 
as the star of L’Aiglon. She made a tre- 
mendous success, but the work was very 
exacting and difficult, especially the two 
matinées every week. Her doctors advised 
her to take a rest lest she suffer a break- 
down, but Miss Adams refused to quit. But 
it was agreed that she should conserve her 
energies by playing only one matinée each 
week instead of the usual Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoon performances. Froh- 
man had a huge sign stretched across the 
front of the theater reading, *‘ Miss Adams 
will positively give only one matinée a 
week.” 

Corse Payten’s theater was directly op- 
posite. The next day there was a bigger 
sign on Payton’s facade, with this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Corse Payton will positively give 
only one matinée a day.”’ 

There is an expression sweeping America 
today which I heard Corse Payton use 
twenty-five years ago. ( hauffeurs toss it at 
traffic policemen, traffic policemen catch it 
in mid-air and hurl it back, bad boys shout 
it at truant officers and good little girls 
shrill it to their fond parents. Even 
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granny tells it to grandpa and there isn’t 
much doubt that grandpa has mumbled it 
to the manicurist in the barber shop. That 
expression is ‘‘apple sauce.”” You possibly 
have used it yourself without knowing how 
it originated. It started with Thatcher, 
Primrose and West, who had one of the 
greatest minstrel organizations ever assem- 
bled. The expression ‘‘apple sauce’’ means 
anything that is old, trite and out-of-date. 
This was the routine of the apple-sauce gag: 


THATCHER: Mr. Interlocutor, a teacher 
has twelve pupils and only eleven apples. 

West: Yes, Mr. Tambo, a teacher has 
twelve pupils and only eleven apples. 

THATCHER: That’sright. Now she wants 
to give each pupil an equal share of the 
apples without cutting the apples. How 
does she do it? 

West: Let mesee. A teacher has twelve 
pupils and only eleven apples. She wants 
to give each pupil an equal share of the 
apples without applying a knife to the fruit. 
How does she do it? I must confess my 
ignorance. How doesshe doit, Mr. Tambo? 

THATCHER: She made apple sauce. 


Thatcher used to get a huge laugh with 
this joke. Naturally, all the other rival min- 
strels grabbed it, used it and finally ham- 
mered it into an early grave by too much 
repetition. Audiences refused to laugh at 
it any more and it was discarded. So any 
other joke which is old and no good is also 
called apple sauce. There is something 
about this expression which is very satisfy- 
ing. When a motorcycle cop tells you that 
he is going to give you a ticket, not knowing 
that you are the mayor's friend, you tell 
him, ‘“‘Apple sauce.”” When he hands you 
the ticket, he says, “‘ Apple sauce.’’ When 
you tell the judge you were going only two 
miles an hour, the judge hands down a 
verdict of, ‘Apple sauce.””. And when you 
fork over fifteen dollars and bounce out of 
the court room, the little birdies in the trees 
seem to be chirping it. I have never seen 
anything, outside of a sneak thief’s skeleton 
key, which seemed to fit so many situations. 

In my last article I spoke about the per- 
sonnel of my restaurant—the cooks, the 
head chefs, the waiters and the captains. 
There was one crew I forgot to mention, 
and this outfit was the band of nighthawks 
operating the fleet of scooped-out and sea- 
going hacks. The scooped-out hack was 
the open Victoria, while the seagoing vehicle 
was the closed hack, more like a brougham. 
Like Robin Hood’s band, they were a 
merry bunch of outlaws who trimmed the 
rich —but failed to donate to the poor. There 
were fifteen or twenty outside of Rector’s 
every night, rain or shine. Their scale of 
prices depended on their victim’s condition 
of sobriety and knowledge of geography. 
Their tactics originated the famous ex- 
pression ‘‘run-around.”” A man who is 
giving you the run-around is trying to stall 
you off by using evasive methods. 


A Profitable Side Line 


A stranger got into a Rector cab one 
night and asked to be driven to the Hotel 
Astor, which had just been built and was 
directly across the street. The cabby was 
Gas-House Sam, who sensed that his fare 
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was ignorant of the location of the hotel. 
So Sam click-clicked to his horse and away 
they went around the block, passing the 
hotel at the start and passing it again on 
the completion of the lap. Sam looped the 
hotel eleven times before he pulled his steed 
up on its thin haunches and helped his fare 
out. The charge was three dollars and the 
run-around proved that a long ride is 
costlier than a short walk. 

Another famous cabby was Ten-Cent 
Dan. He got his name because no tip was 
too small for him to accept. I don’t doubt, 
if one of Ten-Cent Dan’s fares had been 
minus the necessary tip, Ten-Cent would 
have cheerfully accepted trading stamps. 
Mississippi also drove a cab and made his 
stand outside Rector’s in the last days of 
that institution. Mississippi's name will be 
known to boxing fans all over the country, 
for he was a great colored fighter. He still 
drives a scooped-out hack along Broadway 
and wears a low, battered high hat and a 
linen duster. He has fallen upon lean days, 
for the horse hack gets little patronage. 
Two years ago, Mississippi was on foot, but 
Al Jolson came to his rescue and bought 
him another horse and cab. Last winter 
must also have been hard times for the 
ex-fighter, because he was again on foot and 
was selling raffle tickets for fifty cents 
apiece, the proceeds of the raffle to be 
utilized as a fund to bail out his horse, 
which was being detained by a heartless 
stable owner as a pawn against a feed bill of 
$15.20. The raffle was a success, for Mis- 
sissippi once again is perched on the box, 
looking in vain for old customers who will 
never return. 


A Pocketful of Marbles 


Bounding Dick, Tenderloin Bill and 
Frank the Gyp stopped whipping their 
horses years ago. I do not know what these 
men did for a living after the taxicab suc- 
ceeded the oat burner. One cab driver's 
specialty was rolling drunks. This meant 
that he sought inebriated fares, whom he 
proceeded to drive through the park to a 
dark spot and then frisk. If the victim 
howled, the cabby never objected to going 
direct to a police station and being searched. 
Nothing was ever found on him and he was 
always discharged. 

But so many complaints were lodged 
against him by fleece-lined customers who 
had lost their fleeces that an investigation 
was made and it was discovered that all 
his customers were paying for two cabs 
instead of one. Every time he started for 
the park with a fare, he was followed by 
another driver in an empty cab, who would 
drive by the first cab in the park just in 
time to be handed the victim’s watch and 
money. After the driver came back from 
his triumphant trip to the police station, 
the two would divide the plunder. His 
last drive was a little longer than he 
reckoned on, for it landed him up in Sing 
Sing. His horse got a suspended sentence. 

This cabby was a fine actor, for after hav- 
ing been given a clean bill of health at each 
police investigation, he would turn on his 
accuser and demand his money for the trip. 
On one occasion his accuser spent the eve- 
ning in a cell because he failed to dig up 
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the price of the ride. It would have broken 
the cabby’s heart to know that he once 
drove Jim Murray home and that Jim got 
there safe. This was due to Murray’s re- 
fusal to drive through the park. Even if 
the cabby had known Murray, he would 
probably have thought Jim was an eccen- 
tric who played marbles in his old age. 

Murray always had a marble or two in 
his hands and he kept them constantly 
rolling between his fingers. He would roll 
them with a contented look on his face and 
then drop them back into his coat, only to 
dive into another pocket to pick out an- 
other marble and roll that in a peaceful 
manner. He could never have qualified as 
the champion boy marble shooter of New 
Jersey, for the marbles never left his hands. 
Every marble was a perfect pearl and the 
biggest was worth $20,000. Murray was a 
miner who made his money in Butte, Mon- 
tana, in the days of Fair, Mackey, Marcus 
Daly and the others. 

Although Diamond Jim Brady wore a 
fortune in Oriental pearls at different times, 
yet Pearl Jim Murray carried from 100 to 
200 pearls in his pockets and their value 
was not less than $1,000,000! He never 
had them strung or mounted, but loved to 
roll them in his fingers and seemed to de- 
rive great pleasure from their smooth, 
satiny touch. 

It is a remarkable thing about the pearl, 
that, although it is the manifestation of 
a sick oyster, yet it is the only precious 
jewel which is perfect when found. Ru- 
bies, diamonds, sapphires and emeralds 
must be cut and polished, but the pearl] is 
never touched except to fondle. 

I never read of a famous string of pearls 
without thinking that the man who bored 
the holes in the jewels had murdered the 
pearls. They are too marvelous in their 
original state to be made to suffer from 
having a hole bored through them. Murray 
must have thought the same way, for he 
never wore a pearl in a ring or in his cravat. 
However, there were others who did not 
think so. Whenever Mrs. Jackson Gourard 
appeared in Rector’s she wore a string of 
pearls that was more like a hawser. Lillian 
Russell and Anna Held were two other 
ladies who also carried beautiful necklaces 
of Oriental pearls. 

Mrs. George Kessler was another who 
agreed with Diamond Jim that ‘“‘Them as 
has ’em, wears ’em.”’ 

If they had them, they wore them in 
those days, and they were perfectly safe. 
It was before the time of the thieving finale 
hopper and the crooked lounge lizard. 
Jewels were just as safe in Rector’s as a 
corner stone in a town hall. Although some 
notorious international thieves often dined 
there, they never operated during their 
hours of relaxation, even though they may 
have brought their war maps along to plan 
future campaigns. 


Mistakes Will Happen 


The only thing ever stolen in Rector’s 
was a jeweled purse which disappeared on 
New Year’s Eve at the instant we turned 
out the lights signifying that the old year 
was gone. When the lights went on, the 
pocketbook had gone along with the old 
year. It was returned five years later, 
when the waiter who had taken it made the 
second mistake of deserting his wife. She 
turned informer and wrote to the New York 
police, who found the purse in a safety- 
deposit vault in a small town in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Only one theft in all those years is a 
remarkable record when you consider the 
lavish display of jewels, and all the more 
remarkable when you compare the old days 
with the new. The wise man or woman 
never wears his or her jewelry in public 
these days. If they are fortunate enough 
to have diamonds, they keep them in a 
vault and show their prosperity by wearing 
the keys to the vault around their necks as 
an indication of their wealth. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of 
articles by Mr. Rector 
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a series of 
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on Fire INSIDE 
the Chimney 


Now comes another winter 
with its hot stoves and furnaces 
which increase the danger from 
defective chimneys and flues. 
Twenty-two million dollars’ 
worth of property was destroyed 
last year by fire starting from 
this source. 

This is the time to see that 
your chimneys and flues are 
clean and in repair. Make sure 
that there are no cracked or 
crumbled places from which 
Fire can strike. Be careful not 
to over-heat pipes and fiues. 
Take care not to force them be- 
yond their normal capacity. 
Build new chimneys from the 
ground and make the walls 
extra thick. 

Do everything you can to pre- 
vent fire, and more than that, 
protect yourself from financial 
loss in case fire does succeed in 
Overcoming your precautions. 
Insure in a reliable company. 
Your local Hartford agent is 
thoroughly fitted to advise and 
serve you in all matters relating 
to insurance. The Hartford pol- 
icies that he will offer you pro- 
vide complete protection from 
financial losses resulting from fire. 





INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD FIRE. INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 








fl E a tall miracle of lace, 
“Yosemite Falls cascades its 
waters down a breath-taking 
drop into the river-bed below 
beauty, enduring 


How you 


can get DUCO 


On Your New Car 
Duco is the smart finish on 
more than 35 makes of auto- 
mobiles. 


On Your Present Car 
There is a refinisher near you 
who ean renew the appear- 
ance of your car by factory 
methods. 


On Your New Fumiture 
More than © manufacturers 
produce Duco-finished furni- 
cure, and it is sold by pro- 
gressive dealers everywhere. 


Other Uses of Duco 
Duco is used on many articles 
in the home, and in industry. 
A few of the hundred-odd 
uses ere: on electrical con- 
veniences, pianos, railway 
equipment, etc. 


For Handy Home Uses 
Duco can also be secured for 
brushing on at home; from 
good dealers everywhere 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Chemical Products 
Division, Parlin, N. J., De 
troit, Mich., Chicago, III 
San Francisco, Cal., Everett 
Mass., or Flint Paint and 
Varnish Limited, Toronto, 
Canada. 
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G i). ATER falling from a precipice into a crystal pool...a thing of beauty, before which we 


stand in awe. That spectacle, inspiring, immutable, tells a story of beauty in nature... 


a beauty that endures... In our crowded modern lives, how can we wrest from Time some beaut) 
that endures? On those material things with which our lives are made richer—cars, furniture, in 


a hundred other ways—Duco, the endu ringly beautiful finish, translates that hope into a reality. 
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me my board for doing the chores at his 
home. Meanwhile, for three months of the 
bitterest winter I ever spent, my daily ra- 
tions cost me just sixteen cents. The fig- 
ures are not from memory but from an old 
pocket memorandum book in which I kept 
my accounts. 

A man does well to lay aside his modesty, 
real or pretended, when he writes of a sub- 
ject as closely related to himself as football 
is tome. I am coaching my thirty-seventh 
football squad this fall, and I have known 
the game for more than forty years. Neces- 
sarily, I shall have to limit my story largely 
to my own experience, '» the East before 
1892, in the Middle West thereafter: and 
necessarily these articles, when finished 
will, in a measure, be an autobiography. 

In the first article I carried football up to 
1880. In this second paper I have put the 
game aside to talk about myself for several 
pages, bringing my own story forward to 
1884. I have to go back four years now and 
bring the game and myself together. 

We still call it football, though every- 
thing but the name and the ball have 
changed. Originally it was football, liter- 
ally and narrowly, but it long since ceased 
to be. Touchdown might be a better name 
for it today; even armball would be more 
accurate, for we carry the ball much more 
than we kick it. The dimensions of the 
field, the time of playing, the number of 
players, the method of scoring, the uniforms 
of the players, the umpiring and all other 
details have changed with the fundamentals 
of the play. 

To appreciate how it has changed it is 
necessary to know what it changed from. 
Rugby became the intercollegiate game in 
1876. Despite its revolutionary carrying of 
the ball, Rugby was football. The ball was 
kicked frequently by the forwards, more 
frequently by the halfbacks, and always by 
the backs. It was kicked high with the 
wind, low against; out of bounds to put the 
opposition in a hole or if stalling for time; 
by drop kick or from placement for goal 
from any point short of center field. Boot- 
ing the ball over the goal was the primary 
object of the game, and tries were constant 
even at great distances. There was a whirl- 
ing punt, called a tumbler, too, so kicked as 
to revolve upon an axis. A change in the 
wind altered the ball’s course and made it 
hard to judge. Most of the time the ball 
was kicked from the ground, either while in 
motion or when dead, and without touching 
it with the hands. 


When Brains Entered the Game 


The eight forwards of the team of fifteen 
were spread in a straight line equally 
spaced across the field. Behind them were 
four halfbacks and three 
intervals, the outside men almost on the 
side lines. The players were uniformed in 
stockings, knee pants, jerseys and caps; at 


backs at equal 


one period stocking caps with Zouave tas- 
sels, and they wore no padding or guards. 
The oval Rugby ball rested at an angle of 
forty-five degrees in the center of the field 
as the game began. The opposing forwards 
lined up fifteen yards in front of it, the 
offensive team a yard behind. The field 
was 140 yards by 70 yards, and unmarked 
except upon its exterior boundaries. 

The ball was kicked off by drop kick, 
place kick, punt, dribble or fake, and there 
was no shrill whistle from the referee to 
bring the stands to their feet, nor stands to 
be brought to their feet. The few spectators 
stood along the side and goal lines. When 
the chosen kicker-off had measured his 
distance the referee shouted, “‘All ready? 

Nay!’ The kicker-off might kick for dis- 
tance or he might, and often did, only touch 
the ball with his foot to put it into play, 
then scoop it up in his arms and run with it, 
tossing it to one of his own men just as the 
enemy closed in on him; and the second 
man tossed it to a third often, and on until 
the ball carrier was spilled by a tackle. 
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LFOUCH DOWN! 


Continued from Page 21 


Originally the runner had thrown the ball 
blindly over his shoulder as he was tackled, 
but order and method soon appearing, the 
passing became the prettiest spectacle of 
the game 

The ball being down, it now went into 
scrummage, as the English called it, some- 
how early changed to scrimmage here. We 
still use the term, but it means something 
very different. The original scrummage 
was a weird and unscientific institution. 
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Orthodox Sparring Between Ends in Scrimmage, Columbia vs. Princeton, 1890 


The ball belonged to neither side. Instead, 
the referee placed it upon the ground and 
the opposing lines of forwards, eight each, 
closed around it in a tightly wedged mass. 
The ball could not be touched with the 
hands and there were only three alterna- 
tives. The first tactics was to push straight 
ahead, with the object of forcing the op- 
posing line back and the ball with them. 
The second was to wheel to one side sud- 
denly, throw the enemy off balance and 
take advantage of the opening. The third 
was to heel the imprisoned ball back out of 
its narrow cell to one’s own backs, who 
could run with it. 

This was distinctly bad form and re- 
garded as begging the issue. It was done 
only when the forwards were bad] 
and in need of a rest, and the English called 
it shirking. 

t may have been interesting to the for- 
wards, but it was dull business for the backs 
and the onlookers. For long periods the 
ball could not be seen and nothing hap- 
pened. All the spectators could distin- 
guish was a ton and a half of heavyweights 
leaning pantingly another. 
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collegians immediately acted 


making the s« 


American 
upon it, thereby 
more ridiculous than ever 

Here was the first great break with the 


rummage 


English game, and here the fundamental 
difference in point of between an 
American and an Englishman which ex- 
plains the whole evolution of our football 
from Rugby. 


The British play a game for the game’s 
sake; we play to win. That doctrine has 
been carried to outrageous lengths at times 
and all but but within 
bounds, it was the making of the game. I 
hate a man, a team, a school or a people 
who cheat. 
game rather than win 


finer distinctior 


View 


killed football; 


I should prefer to lose every 
unfairly; but 


than this be 


one 
there 1s a 


tween the British and the Yankee points of 





view, 

Charley Daly, who went to West Point 
after four years on the Harvard team, made 
the army eleven and later was coach, 
once described football as “‘a game of war 


within the limitations of the rules and of 
sportsmanship. Either by force or decep- 


tion, it advances through the 
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wherein Gaston Siwash implored 


storic r 


} 
ne ag 
iong ago, 


dear Alphonse Mugglesdorfer to take the 
vall, and Aly honse begged dear Gaston not 
to think of it. 

The secor d contrast lies in the re spective 
national attitudes toward the rules. The 


Br tish, In general, regard botn the tetter 


and the spirit. We, in general, regard the 
letter only. Our preva gy view nt might 
be expressed something like this: Here are 
rules made and provided for. They affect 
each side alike. If we are smart er ig ( 
aete ta joker or a loo; nole first, then we are 
entitled not only in law but in ethics to tak« 
advantage of it. Those words “with a fine 
disregard of the rules,”’ cast in the tablet 


brick wall at Rugby, make a 


very un-English phrase. They would feel 
I suspect, over the gate of 


one of our college stadiums 


more at home 


The Rise of Touchdown 


Out of this pl iloson} y came the first im- 


in the rules, the abolitior 


portant change 


of the scrummage, and the bulk of the end 





less succeeding change rhe story of Amer 
ican football might be dramatized in two 
wavs. It has been a cont ous effort, first 
to beat the rules, thereby reing a 

stant readjustment to equali: the dis 


turbed balance between the offense and the 


defense. Secondly, it has been a tale of the 
rise from obscurity of the sterling youn, 
hero, John J. Touchdown, and the coir 
dent fall of the great Lord Goal The 
touchdown was so lowly in 1876 that it 
took four of him to equa! one goal, with th 












added stipulation that in the " 
tie, a goal from touchdown outweighed not 
only the touchdown itself but 1eT 
of its kind. In other words, 
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When a numerical value rst was as 
signed after the season of 1883, a goal from 
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Rugby at home was restrained, like all Eng- 
lish life, by a body of traditions as fixed as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, as 
well as by the Rugby Union code. Here i 
had no traditions, few and relatively simy 
rules, | no neutrai omciais « 
pable te re d enfor ‘ing then 
The be ¢ lence of t | Was the 
ppearance of interfe n the Ameri 
game Interference and the abolitior 
scrummage were two of the greatest change 
in their effect ever made from the Rug 
Union code. If there was one distinctive 
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(Continued from Page 103) 
feature of Rugby, it was its rigid prohioi- 
tion of off-side play. The scrummage was 
abolished by the Intercollegi Footbal! 
Association at its meeting in Springfiel 
Massachusetts, that convenient halfway 
point between Harvard and Yale, on Octo 
ber 12, 1880, before the opening of the 
season. The original off-side rule, on the 
contrary, remained unchanged in the rule 
book until 1906, but it was honored only 
in the breach. That rule read: ‘Every 
player is off side if he enters a scrum- 
mage from his opponent’s side; or, being in 
a scrummage, gets in front of the ball, or 
when the ball has been kicked, touched or 
is being run with by any of his own side 
behind him, i. e., between himself and the 


ate 











goal line.’ 
Interference, which was a direct and cate 
gorical violation of this rule, grew out of 


1879 of two 7 t 


Princeton's use in layers to 
convoy the ball carrier, one on each side, 
but never in agvance. It was introduced 
in the Harvard game, and Walter Camp, 
who refereed, warned the Princeton cap- 
tain that it was illegal. 
been sure 
Yale was using the same play 


He seems not to 


have of himself, however, for 
later in the 
This « ntering wedge ha 


accepted by common consent, 


ving been 
Princeton in 


1884 sent its interference boldly ahead of 


the ball, and 


season. 





the opposition copied 
instead of chal] ng. When I played on 
the Yale freshman team in 1884 the man 
with the ball ran individually, but by the 
time I played on the varsity, interference 
was in the process of deve loping into the 









keystone of offense, as it soon became and 
has remained. 

When the scrummage went out, the cor 
vention provided that one of the forwards, 


or rush line, to be lled the snapper-back, 





was to pass the ball back to a back, to be 
known as the quarterback, with his foot 
Note that word * This was the first 
step toward giving each position a name 

had 
but as 
me, there was no 
ard from an- 
The snapper- 
As the 


defensive rush line was permitted to harass 


foot.”’ 
‘ 

The designations, halfbacks and backs, 

come with Rugby from England; 

the English played the g: 

need to distingui 

other, their duties b 


back, of course, was our 





7 
ul 





center. 
all, and tne men 
immediately at his right and ted 
him as much as possible, the rds”’ 
suggested itself. Inevitably the 
ties of the line began to be called end men, 


s left the play- 


him as he passed the b 


je{t prote 
term “gua 


extremi- 


shortened later toends. T} 
ers between the guar ls and the ends alone 
unnamed. 

Their position advantageous for 
tackling, and they 
though neither guards, tackles nor ends 
in the rules unti 


Was 
} 


tackles became, 
were mentioned by name 


thirty years later. 


A Joker in the Rules 
In abolishing the scrummiuge the rules 
body did not foresee what a revo 
move they had made. Princeton 
er at The convention had pro- 
vided for the retention of the ball, but not 
for its surrender. Followed one of the most 
comic games on the records, the Princeton- 
Yale block game of 1880, and the even 
between the same 


itionary 
1scovered 


a jo} once 


more absurd block game 
teams in 1881. 

Both had defeated Harvard and the 
championship was at stake when they met 
on the Polo Grounds, New York, Thanks- 
giving Day, 1880. By rule, in case of a tie, 
the championship went to the winner of the 
previous season, a precedent which caused 
much mischief. Princeton had defeated 
Harvard by one touchdown in 1879, while 
the other games between the Big Three had 
ended in ties, so the convention had awarded 
the 1879 championship to Princeton on its 
1878 showing. Now the New Jersey school 
needed only a tie with Yale to retain the 
silk banner in 1880. 


Safeties counted nothing, and once a sid 


ble to prevent their keeping it indefinitely. 
If pressed back upon the ir own goal line, 
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they had only to touch the ball down be 
} d their goal, bring it out without per 

to the twenty-five-yard line and 
resume play. The Princeton goal being 


gered early in the first half by a long 





rur Walter Camp, the Tigers at once 
1doy ted this block defense Eleven time 
n the game Princeton touched the bal 


down for safety, six times in fifteen mir 
while Yale was on top of her goal, and 
the T retained the ball throughout 
most of the second half, the 
0 to 0 as they had hoped 
The rules convention would put a stop to 
At its next meeting it 
lized the safety touchdown. 
extra fifteen 
each were to be played, and if the score stil 
remained even, the victory should go to the 


igers 


game ending 


that sort of nonsense 


pena In case of 


tie, two innings of minutes 


side that had made the fewer safeties. At 
the same meeting a kicked ball that strucl 
the goal posts or crossbar and 
the bar was declared 
1 then such a kick 


bounced 
to be a goal 


was a failure 


over 


Unt 


Two Teams With One Thought 


But Princeton found a new joker in the 
deck. Both she and Yale had beaten Har- 
vard again when they met at New York in 
1881, and a tie would serve the same pur- 
and in 1879. Rugby 
1. 


an imaginary ex 





pose as in 1880 
originally had recognize¢ 
tension of the goal lines and the side lines, 
creating a square at each of the four corners 
of the y ing field running on into infinity. 
These squares were known as in goal, and 
though they were behind the goal line, they 
were not of it. The ball passing into one of 
the squares, it became a touch in goal and 
Rule 21 of the 1876 code stipulated: ‘‘Im 
the ball, whether in the hands 
of a player or not, goes into touch in goal, 








mediately 


it is at once dead and out of the game, and 
ust be brought out as provided by Rules 41 
nd 42.”. These rules specified that it be 
brought out to the twenty-five-yard line, as 





yet a touch in goal 
and therefore 


in the case of a safety, 
plainly was not a safety, 
without penalty. 

They knew their rules at Princeton 
Within four minutes after the kick-off, 
Camp sent a long high punt toward the 
Princeton goal. The Yale ends were down 
on top of the Princeton receiver almost as 
juickly as the ball and he 
hurled it quickly to a Princeton halfback 
who had been stationed purposely in goal 
It now was Princeton's right to put the ball 
nto play on the twenty-five-yard line either 

y carrying it or kicking it, but the Tiger 
had no intention of kicking it back into 
Yale’s hands. They carry it, 
thereby retaining it, and retain it they did 
for the balance of the first half. During 
that time the ball moved from the 
twenty-five-yard line. 

In the second half 
1, the Blue countered with the same tac- 
tics and held it for the entire forty-five 
minutes, all but the last three minutes be- 
ing played within a space of ten or fifteen 
When the second half ended, the 
called for the extra fifteen- 
minute periods. Princeton getting the ball 
from the kick-off, resumed its time killing, 
and before the first of the two extra innings 
was played time had to be called on account 
of darkness. A disgusted crowd had hooted 
and hissed for a while, then settled into a 
sullen silence. The ball had been kicked 
only six times in an hour and forty-two 
minutes of play. 

Yale's willingness to play a block game in 
its own half was explained after the season, 
when she claimed the title on the same prec- 
edent in which Princeton trusted, but with 
this legalistic distinction: Rugby now was 
played with eleven men to a side. Prince- 
ton’s 1878 championship had been won 
with fifteen men. Manifestly the cham- 
pionship should revert to the team that had 
won in the last preceding year in which 
eleven players had composed a team. That 
year was 1876, when, it will be recalled, 
had reduced to eleven tem- 
porarily to humor Yale. You have guessed 
it—- Yale won that season. 


descended, 


chose to 





searcely 


it now being Yale's 





yards. 


two 





Princeton 
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This controv vas Walt 
Camp's last at Yale if ave 
ears and beer tain three times 
9, and after the e of ear, ag . 
81. He might } ‘ é “) ® te 
fore that season the r nt te e¢ 
that no one hould be permitte + I 
I in or t | a eT ‘ 
than five vears, the ear t limitatior the 
nd in the rules 

Camp was out e by Eugene Baker 
unt the tter graduated Q7Q2 hig 
thereafter é was supreme Hy 
Chummy Eaton, left end, worke prett 





inknown, ““W. L. Adams,’ appeared at 
nd for Yale with much éclat. It wa 
Chummy under another name 


The 18S] t io yame was fol 





great hullabaloo in which the newspapers i 
joined, their first serious notice of the game | 
The solution first was advanced, accor ng | 
to Parke Davis, in an open letter in ar s | 
paper, signed An Eng snmar NI h was 
reprinted widely. The writer denounced 
the block tactics and suggested not only 


that a touch in goal be counted as 
but that one side be 
ball for four successive si 

A special 
1882, disagreed; but at the 
meeting that year the Eng 
gestions were adopted, with this difference 


uel 
conomy, 





rimmages or 


convention, called early ir 





regular fall 


shman’s sug- 





f on three successive downs the team hav- 





ing the ball should not have advanced it at | Perfect cooking is one thing | 
least five yards or lost ten yards, it should fuel economy quite an- 


| 
4 | 
Yet these are the two 


forfeit the ba!! to the other side at the | 
| deter- | 


where the fourth down was made 


( ther 





vital qualities that 
mine the merits of any range. 


The five-yards-in-three-downs rule was 
its effect as the 


as momentous In abolit 





























| 
of the English scrummage and the entry of | Beauty of design alone 
. ‘ 1 ' 
interfererce. From this point on Americar would not merit the ever iI 
football lost all resemblance to the impor creasing demand for Alcazar 
tation from which it sprang. The immed Ranges. Itisthe obvious sav- 
ate »ciiit ‘ > annearane Sf 
ne resu : was the appr . ance r 1883 ing in fuel they assure, con | 
rehearsed strategy and the introduction of , , ! { 
: died onan saii bined with their splendid 
signais to designate these prearranged play , sa ; 
; ; cooking and baking 1 
, a 
, ties, that has made tl 
Expert Accountants Needed : 2 pe 
> } ’ > tinny 
the choice of thou Ol 
lhe rule furthermore forced the laying experienced COOKS 
off of the field in five-yard sections in 1882 There is an Alcazar exactly 
by “ps k lines, vee it the appearance of suited to your needs—mod 
a gridiron, which term shortly was invented ' | 
6 ; : . : els for kerosene Oil, for gas, | 
by a reporter unknown to fame and came “tex 
: — - . for coal er wood—and also if 
} } I a i Cl AlS¢ 
to designate all football fields , Dup! r i] 
. - the u uple ne | 
Football might have wound up on the anes famous UPIeXx a YI = HI 
financial page, somewhere netwee n Galves- | 0 Iirning coal Or wi dd WIth i] 
ton spot cotton and the Savannah rosin | gas, or wood or co | with } 
market, if the rules committee had not Kerosene oil, singly or to ! 
‘ome to the rescue in 1883 and given eact gether. Seethe Alcazar deal 
scoring play a numerical value. It had er in your town before you ! 
been bad enough with a game decided by decide—or writ 1} 
touchdowns, one goal equaling four touch {| 
downs, and in case of tie, overriding them | Alcazar Range & Heater Co. i] 
With the appearance of the safety, only a | 436 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis | 
national bank examiner could unscramble ] 
the result. A safety was assigned the value Cc CA SAT } 
of 1 point, a touchdown 2, a goal from } 
e © rrr | > | 
touchdown 4, a goal from field 5. The next | Quality Kitchen Ranges \| 
year the respective values changed to 2, Every Type, Style and Price for Every Fuel | 
4, 2 and 5 and remained unaltered unt |§ 
1897. =o 


It was this year of '83 that I saw 
game, Princeton versus Yale at Manhattan 
Field, New York. I had no real expecta- 
tion as yet of being in college the fol 
year, and no certainty that it would be } 
Yale if I did go, so I attended as a neutral i 
I knew next to nothing of the game, and 
though Yale won, 6 to 0, the | 


only 
survived clearly that hk 


my first 


owing 


th ret non / 
memories that have | 
span of forty-three years are of Prin« 
still had the bulging-muscle complex, and \\ 4 
the calves of the Tigers’ legs, exaggerated \t 
by their orange-and-black-striped 
impressed me much. My other recolle 
tions are of the skill 

which any Princeton p 


+ 


| 
eton. I 


hose, 





and precision with 


layer passed the ball 





to a team mate when tackled, and of the t 
famous ambipedextrous Alex Moffat. " MM) » 
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The previous week at Prin. ton, in a 
game with Harvard, Moffat, who was cap- 
tain of the Princeton '83 squad, had made a 
football record by kicking five goals against 
the Crimson-—a goal from touchdown in 
the first half and four drop kicks in the 
second. He could kick with equal facility 
with either foot and he booted two of his 
field goals with his left. Three of them were 
from difficult angles. The first was kicked 
from the forty-six-yard line, the second and 
third from the forty-yard line, the fourth 
from the thirty-eight-yard mark. This 
same Moffat had invented the spiral punt 
in 1881 and changed thereby the whole 
science of punting. He was the first of the 
great gridiron heroes of the Tiger. 

Michigan, the West’s football pioneer, 
came East in 1883 and played Harvard, 
Yale, Wesleyan and Stevens in a row. 
Michigan’s first invasion had been in 1881, 
when they played Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton, all within six days, losing all by 
small margins, one of the records of the 
game that never is likely to be broken. 
Dearth of competition at home forced the 
Wolverine to forage afar. Interclass foot- 
ball had been played at Ann Arbor several 
years before the school was able to drum up 
its first outside opponent in 1879. The vic- 
tim was a newly organized eleven from 
Racine College, and they met on the 
Chicago lake front in the old White Sox 
or, as they said in the 70’s, the White 
Stockings— park, Chicago’s first game. The 
following fall Michigan and the University 
of Toronto played at Detroit—that city’s 
first game. 

College football in the East up to 1884 
still was pretty well restricted to the Big 
Three, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Wesleyan 
and Stevens Institute; but this season two 
recruits joined the parade. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis promoted a team at Lafayette 
and fired the opening gun in the now his- 
toric feud with its neighbor, Lehigh, and 
Dartmouth invited the Yale '84 eleven to 
Hanover to demonstrate the game, courte- 
ously improvising a team for Yale to 
demonstrate upon. The score of the demon- 
stration, 113 to 0, made a terrific impression 
upon my freshman mind, but it was com- 
pletely satisfactory to Dartmouth. En- 
thusiastically, the Hanover school took the 
game to its bosom. 

My reputation as a pitcher at Phillips- 
Exeter had penetrated to Dartmouth. The 
president of the athletic association wrote 
me in the summer of 1884 suggesting that I 
would be certain of a place on the baseball 
team and adding: ‘There is no first-class 
college in New England where a man can 
get along on less money. A large number 
of the fellows pay their own way, receiving, 
of course, considerable aid in the way of 
scholarships, and so on.” 


Athletics vs. Scholastics 


The recruiting officers already were at 
work, it will be seen, and not always so un- 
objectionably, apparently, for in 1881 the 
intercollegiate convention had agreed to 
bar players whose college expenses were 
paid. Dartmouth, however, was not a 
divinity school. Months before, I had 
written President Noah Porter, of Yale, and 
in due time he had answered me personally 
in his own hand. How executives of that 
pretypewriter day were able to keep up 
with their correspondence still mystifies 
me. “To good scholars the college has 
given from the Ellsworth Fund $175 a 
year,” President Porter wrote. ‘‘ Beyond 
this the college, as such, can do little or 
nothing; but opportunities for self-help 
present themselves and are soon discovered 
by those who keep their eyes open to dis- 
cern them.” 

In June I presented myself at New 
Haven for the entrance examinations and 
passed. You may get a picture of the 
youth I was from an incident in the exam- 
ination room. A boy sitting alongside me 
asked me in a whisper the answer to some 
question. I looked at him in shocked 
amazement. As a younger boy, in playing 
raggedy mole, in which we raced around a 
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biock, other boys cut the corners when out 
of sight, but I scrupulously ran the full 
course always. 

A would-be divinity student, twenty- 
two years old and with thirty-two dollars 
to his name, I arrived at Yale in September, 
1884, and turned out for the squad. The 
college bought its first athletic field that 
year, the one hundred and eighty-third of 
its history. Being situated in the heart of 
New Haven, it had had to go far out to the 
farther bank of the West River to find suffi- 
cient cheap vacant land. Paying good 
money for a playground caused talk and 
revived faculty criticism of the attention be- 
ing given toathletics. Prof. E. L. Richards, 
who promoted the present Yale gym, dug 
into the records on his own initiative, 
proved that disciplinary cases had de- 
creased sharply and progressively since 
1875, and silenced the conservatives. 

The old gym was a primitive thing where 
freshmen were marshaled in street dress 
and forced to swing Indian clubs and dumb- 
bells. No bath followed and the drill prob- 
ably did as much harm as good. One of the 
joys of growing to sophomore stature wes 
escaping the gym. Informal football and 
baseball practice customarily was held on 
the gym lot, where Harkness Dormitory 
now stands. Conditions at Yale were repre- 
sentative of the larger colleges. 


When Captains Were Leaders 


There were no coaches, trainers, rubbers, 
or even a water boy. Occasional gradu- 
ated players were drifting back to advise 
the football team, but the captain still was 
a captain, not a coach’s foreman. He chose 
the team, ran it, and was not always above 
playing favorites. Once elected, he was 
answerable to no one. Walter Camp was 
in business in New Haven and interested in 
the team, of course. Once under Camp's 
captaincy the Yale squad came near dis- 
solving in mid-season over a quarrel be- 
tween the forwards and the backs. Camp 
and his fellow backs favored the newer 
running mass style of play. The rush line 
was unanimous naturally for the old open, 
kicking, passing, individual running game 
in which they could be as spectacular as 
the backs. 

Camp was particularly fearful of a muddy 
field for the Thanksgiving Day game with 
Princeton, and with Eaton, Channing and 
Fred Remington, his fellow backs, insisted 
on drilling the line in mass formations. The 
line revolted. That night Camp summoned 
the squad to his room in Durfee Hall, told 
them that the responsibility was his, that 
he either would run the team or get off, 
resigned and left the room. Ten minutes 
of heated debate followed. The rush line 
was as little convinced as ever, but so dis- 
turbed at the threatened loss of Camp’s 
leadership that they coaxed him back. 
Camp led the eleven against Princeton and 
won, but Yale played the old open game. 

Camp resigned another time. There were 
no training rules or training table, but the 
squad had pledged themselves not to leave 
the campus for ten days before the Prince- 
ton game, and to be in bed by eleven each 
night. Catching Johnny Moorehead sneak- 
ing back from the theater one night late, 
Camp called every man out of bed and quit 
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on the spot. Moorehead offered his own 
resignation instead, and Camp reconsid- 
ered. As Moorehead played in the Prince- 
ton game, he seems to have been restored 
to grace. 

At Princeton as early as 1879 the students 
had so criticized the football squad for 
smoking that the players gradually gave 
up tobacco during the In those 
Princeton the team customarily 
practiced at noon and jog-trotted half a 
mile to a mile at sundown. A full three- 
quarters-of-an-hour period of continuous 


season. 


years at 


playing against the scrubs was Yale’s daily 
practice, and injuries were disregarded. 
There was no freshman rule, but no par- 
ticular attempt was made to interest the 
incoming class. Two or three dependable 
substitutes were all that a team thought of 
needing. The freshman \-ho made the var- 
sity was either a natural player or had 
played in prep school. The bulk of the 
newcomers never had seen the game. If 
they turned out, they were expected to 
teach themselves. 

George W. Woodruff, who later made 
football history as Penn's coach, now at- 
torney general of Pennsylvania, turned out 
the fall of 1885 at Yale, a huge freshman 
youngster, in a straw hat, running pants 
and whiskers, to get the hang of this game 
of football. They put him at guard on the 
scrubs and trampled him into the soil of 
Connecticut. The second day Woodruff 
noted an interesting coincidence. On every 
third play or so the varsity center, he saw, 
would nudge the guard opposite Woodruff. 
That invariably was followed by the guard 
taking the ball and catapulting through 
Woodruff’s position for long gains. Pon- 
dering this, the giant freshman suggested to 
the scrub center that they try it the first 
time they got the ball. They did, and to 
their agreeable surprise, Woodruff burst 
the varsity line for a smart gain. They 
tried it a second time and Woodruff went 
through for a touchdown. Uncertain of 
what to do next, he lay flat on the ground 
with the ball beneath him and flatly de- 
clined to surrender it to anyone until Cap- 
tain Peters galloped up, demanded the ball 
and ordered Woodruff to report on the 
varsity the next day. He was Yale’s right 


guard for the next four seasons 


A Quarter a Day for Meals 


The tuition at Yale then was fifty dol- 
lars a term. As a future divinity student 
I was given an abatement of $20.20. I 
found an unheated garret room for whic 
I paid one dollar a week. Not yet having 
found work, I allowed myself five cents for 
breakfast, ten cents for the noon meal and 
five cents for supper. It was a starvation 
diet and I fell ill for the first time in my 
life. Chills and fever overtook me in class 
There was no college hospital and Jess« 
now of Pittsburgh, led me from 
class to his dormitory room, put me to bed 
and called a doctor. The doctor was not 
long in recognizing a case of undernourish- 
ment, and ordered me to drop my nickel- 
and-dime-meal nonsense 


Lozear, 


I was up again in two or three days and 
shortly after fell into a job of waiting tablk 
for my board in a students’ dining club. 
Most of the boys were from distinguished 
or wealthy families. Gill and Solley, of 
Orange, were members; probably I owed 
the job to their friendship. Harry Beecher, 
quarterback of the ’85, ’86 and ’87 teams 
and a grandson of Henry Ward Beecher: 
a grandson of Secretary Seward; a grand 
son of Chief Justice Waite; Henry L. Stim- 
son, later Secretary of War in Taft’s cab 
inet; and J. O. Heyworth, who directed 
the Emergency Fleet’s wooden-ship con- 
struction program during the war, were 
other members. I found a few chores to do 
and my older brother and sisters were abl 
to help a bit for the first time. 

I did not make the Yale eleven of ’84, nor 
did I play until ’88, but malnutrition was 
not the cause. 





Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Stagg and Mr. Stout. The third w 
appear in an early issue 
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A ray of light passing thru a glags 
prism is bent from its original course. 


You must control any force 
to make it useful 


Holophane has developed a wide 
variety of prismatic-glass units in 
each of which the prisms are shaped 
and placed to direct the light exactly 
as required by some specific light- 
ing problem. For instance, above is 
the light distribution (as seen from 
above) of a Holophane 4-Way Re- 
fractor for use at street intersections. 
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Another example—above is the light 
distribution given by a Holophane 
2-Way Refractor for use between 
street intersections. . 


And here is the light distribution (as 
seen from the side) of a Holophane 
Show-Window Reflector. 


Science controls Light 


with 


HOLOPHANE 


would be im for to the places where I want it — 
on my desks, my machines, my mer- 


chandise or whatever it may be?” 


For creating light you have the won- 
derful Mazda Lamp; fer directing 
its rays to their proper destinations 


light 
light itself is useless 


til it is in the right place. For 


tance, no matter how much light you have Holophane Reflectors 

round you at this moment, you and Refractors. Never think of one Remember that it actually costs you 

not reé these words unless without the other. less to install Holophane units than 
S t light right on the not to do so, because the improved 


Holophane units are made of pris- 





icial illumi- 
-fOold: first, you must 


a8 second, 
nvert that light into 


matic glass, and are offered to you 
each a specific 
specific (but typical) 
lighting problem. How they func- 


tion is explained by the diagrams. 


in many designs, 
answer to a 


y directing itto useful Ask yourself this question: “What 
am I doing to deliver the light I pay 
PHANE CONVERTS LIGHT 


INTO 


illumination they provide from a 
given amount of current pays for 
them many times over. Write us 
about your lighting problem and 
you will promptly receive expert 
advice for specific application to 
your case. Holophane Company, 


New York and Toronto. 


ILLUMINATION 


Holophane makes a spetific unit for 
practically every lighting situation, 
whether it be a factory, office, school, 
show-window, street or other place. 
Above is pictured the Holophane 
Filterlite, which many large insur- 


ance and other corporations are 
adopting as standard for all their 
Office lighting. 
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LOOSE ISLANDS AND 
LAK COURTS 


Continued from Page 37 


than to keep an ocean steamer wallowing a 
hundred miles offshore, and the distance is 
very little greater. 
traffic can operate practically 
almost unwatched. 

This schooner traffic could be virtually 
wiped out if our neighbors would apply 
their own laws. Maritime law in most of 
these ports is based he principle of 


Above all, the schooner 


at will, and 


the 
proper documentation of vessels, proper 
clearance, and proper entry upon return 
from voyages. Were these marine propri- 
eties observed by the countries concerned, 
the schooner traffic would be driven off the 
seas and the ocean flow of foreign liquor 
reduced to a negligible trickle. Then there 
would be nothing left to cope with except 
border smuggling and the infinitely larger 
and harder problem of interior enforce- 
ment. 

Interior enforcement faces the twin prob- 
lems of teo small a Federal personnel and 
too lenient treatment of Op- 
timism and politics are responsible for the 
first, overloaded courts and public opinion 
for the second. 

The Prohibition Unit, which is under the 
Treasury, is charged with half of enforce- 
ment. That is to say, it supervises brew- 
eries, industria! alcohol plants, denaturing 
plants and the various classes of manufac- 
turing and distributing permittees which 
are offshoots of these. All this is in the na- 
ture of preventive administrative enforce- 
ment. 

But in direct enforcement —in the detec- 
tion and prosecution of lawbreakers—the 
function of the Prohibition Unit ends mid- 
way in the game. The prohis secure most 
of the evidence, make most of the cases 
and arrest most of the violators. That is as 
far as they can go. From that point on it 
is up to the Department of Justice, which 
controls the entire Federal prosecuting ma- 
chinery; this includes Federal judges, U.S. 
attorneys, commissioners and marshals. 

Now the prohibition people are continu- 
ally girding at the Department of Justice 
for laxity of prosecution, and the D. J. 
girding back by saying that most prohibi- 
tion cases are badly made and won't stand 
1p in court. As a matter of fact, both ac- 
cusations are more or less true, and both 
are more or less excusable under the present 
ridiculous system of divided responsibility. 


on 


offenders. 


is 


An Almost Perfect Alibi 
Leaving out badly made cases—charac- 
teristic of the past rather than the present, 
by the way— it still remains that the Fed- 
eral judicial machine has made a sorry fist 
of its share of prohibition enforcement. 

There is just one alibi for this bad show- 
ing, and it is a fairly complete alibi at that. 
The Federal judicial and prosecuting ma- 
chinery was never designed to handle the 
mass of petty police-court cases which, well 
made or ill made, are constantly being 
dumped into it by our prohibition people. 
The trial machinery has been somewhat ex- 
panded, of course, but the increase has been 
wholly inadequate to meet the exigencies 
of retail enforcement, with its hundreds of 
padlock injunction suits and its thousands 
of hip-pocket hearings and small-time pros- 
ecutions. Small wonder that in some cen- 
ters of saturation even the most aggressive 
district attorneys and the most willingly 
overworked courts cannot clean up the con- 
gested dockets, despite the legal purgatives 
of consent decrees and bargain-day pleas 
and fines. 

The difficulties of the Federal prosecu- 
ting machinery have been stressed because 
it is well to be fair even to a system. The 
alibi, as we have said, is a fairly complete 
one; but it is not wholly complete. 

No court can be blamed if the punish- 
ment provided by law is too light to act as 
On the other hand, judges are 
permit 


a deterrent. 
much to blame when they 


very 


1 
1OK 


their own moist predilections or wet local 
feeling to influence the sentences they im- 
pose. 

Damp judges and wet judges are respon- 
ble for overleniency in punishment and 
r overlight bail. But it the United 
States attorney who is mainly at fault when 
offenders not brought to trial with 
reasonable promptness. It is true that the 
most zealous prosecutor in America can’t 
keep ahead of the game in the face of a 
swamped court docket and an increasing 
number of indictments. However, zeal in 
the trial of prohibition cases is scarcely an 
attribute of all U. S. attorneys. Some of 
them hate it, many of them dodge it, and 
every one of them has something else to do 
besides enforcing this one law. 

Local conditions vary that it is 
patently unfair to compare the record of 
one prosecuting district with that of an- 
other, unless every last factor is analyzed 
and weighed. Zeal or apathy is measured, 
not by figures, but by what Bismarck used 
to call the “‘imponderables.””. When a Fed- 
eral prosecutor begins sending the big fel- 
lows to Atlanta for two-year stretches you 
know that he is both on the job and back of 
it. When a prosecutor in a rich wet terri- 
tory whirls about among the hip-pocket 
boys and the speak-easy brethren like a 
legal dervish, while the big-time stuff con- 
tinues its unchecked flow, then you may 
know that something is amiss. 


si 
fi 


Is 


are 





So 


Fines Part of the Overhead 


For example, a fairly big operator has 
been indicted six times since 1922. He has 
not yet been tried on any of these indict- 
ments. But the brief-case boys in that 
jurisdiction are being sent away as fast as 
they can kine them up in court. He who 
drinks may read. 

Here are some prohibition figures from 
the last report of the Statistical Division of 
the Chief Investigator’s office: 

There are 21,307 criminal prohibition 
cases pending in the Federal courts of the 
country. 

Seventy-four cent of the 
brought to trial are resulting in convictions 
and 32 per cent in jail sentences. 

The average jail sentence is forty-seven 
days and the average fine is $184. 

In major conspiracy cases, for which the 
maximum jail sentence is two years, there 
are 163 people awaiting trial. In the month 
of April, 125 were convicted of conspiracy. 

Enforcement by prosecution is too often 
a farce. Too much delay before trial; too 
many booties out on bond and back at 
work; too many soft-hearted jurors with 
bibulous consciences; too little prison, too 
light fines—fines which become simply a 
license fee and are added to the cost of 
liquor. 

Sometimes these fines run as low as five 
or ten dollars; sometimes even lower. Last 
year a certain court imposed a fine of one 
cent in 17 per cent of its convictions. What 
price enforcement under such conditions? 

The prosecution of the great criminal 
class which has been engendered by the 
bootleg industry is woefully weak. But so 
is all American criminal prosecution. Every 
step in our procedure is calculated to assist 
the criminal in his warfare against society. 

The prohibition violator starts in with all 
these advantages. In addition, and far too 
often, he has the added advantages of wet 


per cases 


prosecutors, wet jurors and wet judges—-in 
other words, of a thoroughly wet commu- 
nity 
even a few parts of the country nation-wide 


So long as such conditions obtain in 


enforcement will be impossible. 

One physical difficulty with present-day 
enforcement is that criminal technic | 
improved much faster than enforcement 
technic. Especially is this true of the chem- 
al phases of the traffic and in the methods 


as 


ic 


of secret manufacture and distribution. 
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Maximum Power... Maximum Mileage 
Maximum Safety —at least 1000 miles of real 
lubrication—that is what every filling of Pure 

Pennsylvania Oil gives you! 


Guaranteed 
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was furious thought 
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while plaster was still damp.”’ 
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C. D. 6, for example, was a government 
formula for completely denatured alcohol. 
It contained benzol and kerosene in such 
combination that the U. S. chemists con- 
sidered it punctureproof—in other words, 
impossible of successful redistillation. 
it was sold for manufacturing purposes 
without permit or restriction of any kind. 
And then, only a few weeks ago, down in 
New Jersey we turned up the biggest single 
wet-cleaning plant that has yet been un- 
covered by the Government. They were 
buying C. D. 6 by the carload, quite legally, 
and turning out an astonishingly good 
grade of alcohol by the thousands of gallons 
a day—cleaning it with chloroform and 
mineral oils in such fashion as to make the 
government chemists green with profes- 


So 


| sional envy. 


Here is a new change which has been 
rung on our old friend Islay. Islay, be it 
remembered, is a concentrated extract of 


| Scotch whisky; a powerful malt with all the 








| and 


Scotch and all the alcohol left in, but with 
every possible drop of water squeezed out. 
Consequently it is about twice as strong in 
alcohol as its parent whisky, and needs only 
the addition of water to expand it twofold. 

Now recently some international philan- 
thropists on a near-by island have gone one 
step further with Islay. Having squeezed 
the water out they proceed to distill off the 
naughty alcohol, leaving a residuum of 
solids which dries out to a brown powder. 
Result—a concentrated —_ nonalcoholic 
Scotch powder—as innocent in the Vol- 
steadian sense as celery salt —which may be 
sent by mail or parcel post. Once in this 
country, however, this brown sediment 
soon finds itself in bad company. Add a 
little powder to a bottle of alcohol and 
water, shake well before using, and you 
have Scotch whisky while you wait. 

Chemical ingenuity is not confined to the 
hard-liquor booties. Wine and beer mak- 
ings in compact form are on the market too. 
Some of the illicit brewing talent have per- 
fected a wort which has the old hops and 
malt-sirup method licked a mile. Wort is in 
itself nonalcoholic. It is simply an unfer- 
mented infusion of barley, malt and hops, 
skillfully blended. It isa boon to the kitchen 
brewer. All he has to do is to add yeast to 
the wort, bottle it up, and wait a few days 
for something foamy to happen 

Nor are the wine people far behind. They 
have something called a wine must, which 
starts out innocent of alcohol. But the 
vinous intent must be intrinsic to the 
product, because within a few days after it 
reaches the consumer there is practically 
nothing he can do to prevent its turning 
into wine with a very real kick in it. Why 
it is called must no one seems to know. 
Perhaps because it simply must go wrong 
when it leaves home for the big city. 


Two Drinks to a Hairpin 


Smuggling practices still follow the old 
established principles, but every now and 
then some new device bobs up. Most of 
the ingenuity devoted to the 
small-package from abroad. 
French cognac sometimes gets through in 
unobtrusive packages. The best of this is 
bottled in miniature glass flasks with a 
drinking cup attached, just right for the 
vest pocket and just large enough for two 


seems to be 
shipments 


drinks. They come twelve to the package, 
and are marked anything from hairpins to 
s0ap. 

Some time ago French dentifrices and 
mouth washes began to appear here and 


They were usually bright green in 
little bottles were curiously 
gorgeously shaped in characteristic 
Gallic fashion. Many of these analyzed 70 
per cent alcohol and were perfectly potable 
and highly intoxicating; provided you 






there. 
color and the 


| didn’t mind a pepperminty and slightly 


fumeurs 


One sample marked 
was genuine absinth. 
Most of the big-time ocean smuggling, of 
course, is by direct frontal attack—that is, 
by speed boat from hovering schooners, 
then a quick dash through the Coast Guard, 
a quick landing and a still quicker get-away 


soapy taste. “pour 
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with tou But there is a substan 
tial amount brought in by coasting vessels 
including large steamers, which enter and 
dock and discharge their main cargoes 
openly, the while they are smuggling ashore 
a lot of contraband liquor on the side. 
There’s many a vessel which has sedately 
unloaded her legitimate cargo on the side 
next the wharf while half her crew was at 
work on the water busily passing 
sacked liquor through the portholes to 
waiting barges and speed boats. 

But the prize variation on this theme was 
the maneuver of the South American tramp 
steamer which entered a Pacific Coast port 
a few weeks ago. She came in light, an- 
chored in the roadstead for a couple of 
and then moved over and tied up 
This barge was along- 
which was lashed to a 


ring cars. 


side 


days, 
alongside a barge 
side another barge, 
third barge, and so on, until there were four 
barges between the steamer and the shore 
The whole performance looked a little 
fishy and finally attracted the attention of a 
bright young customs officer. This young 
gentleman watched for several days. No 
sign of life on the steamer or on the barges. 
Nothing happened; absolutely nothing. 


Under:Sea Bumpers 


On the fourth day a barge in the middle 
of the flotilla cast off and was towed up- 
river. The bright young person kney. noth- 
ing, but believed everything against her. 
He had her boarded few miles inland. 
Under her undisturbed deckload of lumber 
she was chockablock with 6000 
whisky, and there was a newly patched hole 
in her port side just above the load water 
line. 
Back 
sleuth. 
above 


cases of 


to the steamer went our young 
Midship on her starboard side, just 
the water line, was a brand-new 
patch of metal. They had cut through the 
steamer side with a blow torch and through 
two and a half barges with saws, and had 
unloaded the entire rum cargo without 
showing even a ripple of activity on the 
part of anyone concerned. 

Another device is the submersion tank. 
The principle is quite simple and almost un- 
detectable. Long, cigar-shaped metal tanks 
holding hundreds of gallons of liquor are 
keel-hauled and chained along the under- 
Enough air is left in each 
water tank to cause it to rise slowly to the 
surface when it is released and when it is 
wanted. Any slow old tub of a towboat or 
steamer, equipped in this fashion, can enter 
a harbor and lie at anchor unchallenged. 
Only a diver can find out what’s going on 
When night comes on she can cast off her 
tanks one by one as the contact boats come 
alongside and make their buys. The contact 
boats then tow ashore at low speed the 
semisubmerged tanks, practically invisible 
and capable of being cast off and sunk at a 
moment’s notice in case of pursuit. 

When we get ashore again we find the 
booties resorting to all sorts of new stunts 
and variations on old ones. Most of these 
are connected with manufacture and distri 
bution, for diversion of government- 
controlled stocks of aleohol and whisky has 
reached and probably its zenith 
some months ago. 

Drug-store selling is still a 
however. 


sides of a vessel. 


passed 


problem, 
This commonly entails collusion 
doctors. Each physician is allowed to 
write 400 prescriptions a year, at the rate 
of 100 each ninety days, and with a limit of 
one pint to one patient in ten days. Most 
doctor men, to their credit be it said, use 
the privilege sparingly and conscientiously. 
Some of them even refuse it at all 
refuse to apply for government prescription 
books, in order to protect themselves from 
their semipatients and their importunate 
acquaintances. 

Sut there are enough of the quack type 
of medical men to cause a lot of drug-stor« 
leakage the country over. 
try sells whisky prescriptions to all and 
sundry at two or three dollars a throw 
They even sell their books of 100 prescrip- 
tion blanks, signed but undated, to the 

Continued on Page 113 
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In City Crowds, too 
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healthy country folk. They tollow the “Quaker Oats and 
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Tatar ” site nee DADO 
T} pical Experiences 


‘If all the world could know how 
satisfied those who have Spencer 
” Heaters are you we ild have your 
hands full in meeting the demand 
“I have had one in my house for 
fourteen years and it is a great satis 
faction and comfort ] am a preat 

rooter for the Spencer Heater 

; . Be H.W’. Perrin 
4 The M. A. Hanna Company, Phila., Pa 
ye 4 oe 


“We have in operation several 
Spencer Heaters and juité a nun 

of our customer are using the! 
successfully. 

“We burn No. 1 Buckwheat Coal and 
find the Spencer most econo 
from an Operating standpoint 

“In the recent coal crisis our custor 
ers who had Spencer He aters were 
never in want of coal because we 
could give them the small sizes whi 


consider these money saving heaters lg 





Commont 





+ 


“I burned only No. 1 Buckwheat 
which never varied from the standard 


HETHER you are considering replacing your present heater 


or contempl: iting new building, a study of the tremendous price of $6.90 per ton the whole 
é n nd a »bt sle o: 

economy of Spencer Heaters, which burn low priced No. 1 Buckwheat > sree valley always obtainable 
Anthracite, will convince you they are the cheapest of all heaters to own. “My next door neighbor with a 
. ‘ , ; - ' house no larger spent $400 for coal 
Supporting your consideration of these heaters (which save an average th alee a ee ale Bla, 
of $7 on every ton of coal you burn), you have the endorsement of enough heat, while my own coal bill 
; was less than $150 and we had too 
thousands upon thousands of owners, architects, heating contractors much heat, as automatic regulation 


had not yet been installed.” 


A. E. Michel, Douglaston Park, L. 1 


and coal dealers. 

‘We have spent considerable time in investigating the claims 
writes Mr. W. W. Graves, of Graves & Strang, Inc., New London, Co 
lers, to a man about to select a new heater, “and we know rather 


tor these h 





n.. + 










coal deal 

intimately the practical workout of the heater. Without any question, every “Tam using No. 1 Buckwhea 
claim made for them may be realized in operation They are true Buckwheat my boil n ind 

coal burners and operate without any forced draft being applied factory 


any mor 





“Ou yer opr iS r muc eat veloped 
Our experience proves that in a Spencer as much heat is developed from a Spencer than 


PENG ; ee ton of Buckwh at as can be produced with any of the larger sizes of Anthra- coal te fear ane hous 
cite in any other heater kind of boiler 
+ s “The magazine feed is no misnomer. It does work out as claimed and thereby Philip C. Whitir 
SPENCER FEATURES! reduces the labor and time necessary tor attending to the fire William B. W ting Coal Company 
‘Ir would be time well spent for you to look seriously into the claims made Holyoke, Ma 
i be tollowing features tor Spencer Heaters with the idea of installing one of them 
t Sy er Heaters + 
ater. eo net Today, when greater thought is being given to the subject of heating It may be of considerable interest to 
i ible DOOK, a COPpy ¢ . o > t } = we mneetese 
of which awaits your methods than ever before, increasing thousands of property owners benae tener — 
iror ly Opencer eater 
request ‘ . M . , , a . 
are turning to Spencer I eate rs. And especi: uly Sl; gnific ant is the fact “Of course, there has been no diff 
Saves an average of $7 in the that more than 50% of all Spencer Heaters are sold to replace culty in getting Buckwheat coal, and 
ver ton of coal s - this coupled with the fact that it is a 
gig nm Pte heaters of other makes. magsxine feed, which only soquires 
‘ rs ig : : ; hiring once in twenty-four hours 
Remember, whether you are interested in heating a modest cottage salnuek ties eases tanieeis aa 
, ) : : ; : é 4 é 1UC n ating prob 1 « ‘ 
ag ge ye io or a large apartment or industrial building, there is a Spencer type and minimum 
ause coal feeds t size to meet your needs. Sold and installed by heating contractors. . Pde oat. 
led / ¢ : / re nt pat wuresy 
—— “The Business of Buying a Heating System” is an interesting and in- Enterprise Fuel Company, Baltimore, Ma 
ry formative book that explains most fully what you can expect to save a 


with the right type of heater. Write for a copy. 
1 oe SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 


aie Factory and General Offices: Williamsport, Pa Offices in Principal ( 
a trom LYCOM NG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Sp encer 


hi steam .vapor or hot water 
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Burn No. 1 Buckwheat Coal — Averages less per ton—Less attention required 





Continued from Page 110 
druggists at a wholesale price of $200 ¢ 
$300 a book. When a whispering customer 
comes to the back ol the store a the drug 
grist has to do is to take a blar k om one 
drawer, stamp the date, and slip it into ar 
other drawer. These prescription blank 
have also been counterfeited extensive 
and sold to druggists direct. To keep 
abreast of this game the Government occa- 
sionally changes its engraving and water- 
marking. 

The latest practice in bootiegy alcoho 





making illustrates a signi 


ward decentralization of risk. Just as at 
sea they now use a lot of cheap schooner 
instead of a big expensive steamer: just as 


land they use a lot of battered tou 
cars instead of a few big vans; so now some 
of the best bootie minds are farming out 
their alcohol production a 
a lot of little safe producers instead of a few 


big, and therefore dangerous, sources of 


nad 
a ¢ ending or 
AU} Ait} il 


supply. 

The cutting and bottling plants still have 
to be more or less centralized. But alcohol 
can be made almost anywhere. So a prac 


tice has sprung up, chiefly in the larger 


cities, whereby the big cutting-plant pro- 
prietors set up a lot of little fellows in bu 
ness. They furnish the small stills 
equipment necessary for the kitchen-sinlk 
scale of production. 
vance the money to lease small houses in 
the suburbs and to put in installment furni- 
These little piece- 


where and 


and otner 





sometimes they 


ture as a proper front. 
work plants are located any 
everywhere—in cellars, in barns and out- 
in suburban homes, in apartments 
and flats and tenement kitchens. Any 
room with a gas range and running water 
can turn out a few gallons a week at the 
very least. Then the cutting-plant people 
send around their e 
up the sweat-shop alki, just as the big 
its milk route collects the 


Thus is boot egging 


nouses, 


jlecting cars and pick 


creamery with 
farmers’ milk cans. 
brought home to the people. 

The larger the city, the safer the delivery 
It is the smaller towns and villages that 
usually invent the cleverest ruses. Brief 
cases and shopping bags have long been the 
commonplaces of bottle delivery. But one 
retail purveyor who made a specialty of 
swering hurry calls from 
a container which did away entirely wit! 
bags and packages. It consisted of a series 
of flat, curved aluminum cans which hung 
under his coat and was held up by sus- 
penders, just like a soldier’s ammunition 
bandoleer. It was a gigantic form-fitting 
flask, with a capacity of one and one-half 
gallons of hotel hootch at seventy-five cents 
the drink. 


hotels worked 


Gin on the Water Wagon 


Running liquor into the smaller inlan 
cities where there are only a few entering 


hazardous under- 





highways is always a 
taking, provided the local police or the pro 
his are on the job. The bootleg cars are 
fitted out with every sort of auxiliary con 

partment where a case or a can or a bottle 
may be stowed away. The latest wrinkle 
is to install a number of small cx 
tanks in the underbody of the car, but w 
nothing showing in the tonneau or un 


r 


the seats. Some of these tank touring cars 


ymnnected 





ier 


recently picked up have a capacity of fifty 
gallons. 

Bootie cars used to rely on speed 
away and on shock tactics to avoid arrest. 
’ threw over 
rounding 





They fired on police cars; tt 
board great quantities of oil while 

urves, so that pursuing cars would skid to 
destruction; and they fitted airplane 
smoke-screen attachments to their ex- 
hausts. Recently a resourceful car runner 


with A. E. F 


gas with his smoke screen. The result was 


experience mixed a little tear 


conclusively in his favor as far as that par- 
ticular get-away was concerned. But every 
ifficer in the state promptly went gunning 
for him, and they finally put him away for 
a good stretch. 

So nowadays speed and force are in 
favor. It is a contest of camouflage an 
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] ining ca trave n siow-moving 
convoys of two or more, oftentimes with a 
ittered-up and worthless old wheezer 
bringing up the rear In case of pursuit 
t ering car is stalled Hobson fashion 
i narrow stretch of road, and the driver 
takes to the woods. The thousands of dol- 
" vorth of ju gets to town and the 
forty dollars’ worth of flivver is left for the 
officers to push off the road 
(nd here is a new one for urban distribu- 
tion of alcohol and gin. There nothing 
mmoner than city deliveries of spring 
water in large ci i in offies 
bu ngs, clubs isies. Now 
theres no teilir Irom spring 
W vhen its irboy witha 
nice new offici across the 
lhousands of gal ( ite have been 





scheme pos- 





sesses the genius of simpliciiy—a lack of 
concealment to insure concealment, which 


the highest form of camouflage. It was 
vented in New York, which doesn't usu- 

vent things but merely adopts them 
West. 


from the more resourceful 


Prosperity on the Farm 


M nshine manufacture is on the in- 
crease again. For a year or more, during 
th diverted industrial alcohol, 
m which is the actual manu- 
fa hisky from the original mash 





a good bit. It was far easier to run 
denatured alcohol through a still than to 
make it from the ground up. But now the 


good old, bad old mountain still is coming 
nto its own again, 

Moonshine plants depend for conceal- 
ment primarily upon inaccessibility. They 
ire tucked away in woods and swamps and 

canyons. Always they are 

lookouts stationed in trees or 
And sometimes the approaches are 
otected by traps or spring guns. The pro- 
hibition people raided a still in the Virginia 
mountains some time ago and brought back 
a Number 4 bear trap, which had been 
planted in the trail and covered over with 
eaves. The trap was powerful enough to 
bite clean through a man’s leg. 

The moonshine plant in the woods is a 
able affair, sometimes covering an acre of 
ground with its mash tubs and boilers and 
condensers. It is hard to find, and when 
found is often hard to subdue. For the true 
backwoodsman has behind him the tradi- 
tion of resistance to the revenoors. He is 
ikely to shoot first and run afterward, 
which gives him the edge of courage, at 
least, over the city cooking-plant bootie. 
Sometimes abandoned farms are bought 
up and ostensibly worked as a cover to the 
real business of running a still in the farm 
buildings. One of these high-proof farmers 
excited suspicion by making a lot more 
money than was warranted by the few hogs 
he kept. Furthermore, there was a pect uliar 
and characteristically still-like smell along 
his road, though not near any of his build- 


mountain 


guarded 








His hogs were always well fed and very 
fat, and very, very jolly. One evening a 
disappointed but imaginative revenoor was 
mournfully watching the farm from a dis- 
‘ame to him. He 
worked his way round to the hog per 
and unlatched the gate. With squeals 
inseemly delight the hogs rushed out and 
tore pell-mell for one of the old barns, where 
they proceeded to root at the baseboards 
The > offic er walked over and found a hinged 
ection which swung outward disclosing a 
feeding trough full of 
or tailings, which had been emptied fron 
the big moonshine still on the fi 
The hogs d — in up to their shoulders. 

Now for a long jump to the other end of 
the retail selling business as con- 


tance, when inspiration 


alcohol-soaked mash, 


loor above 


the game 
ducted by the speak-easy. Speak-easies 
have always been with us, even before pro 
hibition, just as moonshine liquor has a 

ways been with us. But they have increased 
tremendously in number since the big cut 


ting plants began to finance these resorts 





n a chain-store scale in order to provide a 
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over’’, a condition that is the first cause of many foot and minor "te til y ailments 
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If your car has Bijur Lu- 
brication you never have 
to waste time and money 
on chassis greasing. You 
oil every bearing daily— 
in a moment’s time — by 
one puli of a plunger from 
the driver’s seat. You 
need not even stop the car. 


Bijur Lubrication is the coming 
thing. Packards have it now. 
Later on other cars will have 
it. Cannot be attached — must 
be built in by the manufacturer. 


BIJUR 


LUBRICATING CORPORATION | 
NEW YORK CITY 
( iginators of Instant Chassis Lubneation 
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steady « utlet for Ag eir increasing stocks of 
redistilled alcohol. 

A speak-easy is any room or restaurant 
or pseudo club where an unlawful drink 
may be bought. Some speak-easies are 
comfortable fiats or apartments; some are 
regular restaurants, and some are genuine 
old-fashioned bars, brass rail and all. The 
New York Prohibition Administrator esti- 
mates that there are 15,000 speak-easies in 
New York City alone; this is more than 
double the number of saloons in the city in 
1918, more in fact than in the whole Em- 
pire State before prohibition. 

This is scandalous enough on the face of 
it, but it’s not quite so bad as it looks. You 
can't compare speak-easies and saloons as 
to volume of business. The average old- 
fashioned saloon sold a hundred times as 
many drinks a day as does the average 
speak-easy. You can’t line ’em up three 
deep before a bar as in the old days. The 
speak-easy counts its sales in small hun- 
dreds while the old saloon rang them up in 
large thousands. But at that, it’s an argu- 
ment you can use either way—wet or dry. 

Here is the true story of a young Austra- 
lian ex-bootlegger who ran a speak-easy for 
a few months and then sold out because he 
could not make money. He went into the 

game determined to sell only genuine 
seal so he failed. He was a sporting- 
minded foreigner with no respect for our 
laws, but with a conscience which balked at 
bad liquor. 

His name, shall we say, was the Hon. 
Thomas Tolliver, and he began business in 
a mid-continental city where it was by no 
means impossible to get real whisky 
through the sievelike border which does not 
separate us from our neighbors on the 
north. But we shall let the Hon. Tommy 
tell it in his own way. 

““T studied the city for a few wecks to de- 
cide on a location. I didn’t want to cater 
to the night life. I wanted the business 
man and the club crowd and the commut- 
ers. Finally I went to a real-estate man, 
and hemmed and hawed around a bit, not 
knowing just how they took these things in 
the States. But the estate agent knew 
what I wanted in two minutes. In five 
minutes he gave me a list of places to look 
at, and in five hours I had signed a lease. I 
had a nice big basement under a restaurant, 
with a stairway leading down from behind 
the kitchen. It was a perfect cover, with 
two entrances and with nothing showing 
from the street, and with a lot of people 
entering and leaving the restaurant even in 
the wee small hours.” 


Identifying Customers 


“T anticipated difficulties in remodeling 
the place. But not at all. The estate agent 
sent me to a cabinetmaker and the cabinet- 
maker showed me a stock of public-house 
fixtures that made one’s mouth water. I 
bought all my furniture and fittings and 
mirrors and what nots from that man, and I 
let him send me joiners and plumbers to do 
the work. 

“There were a dozen men working in 
that place first and last, and none of them 
so much as smiled. Nor did they bother 
me afterward. In two weeks the work was 
finished. I had a lot of tables and chairs, 
and a fine modern bar along one side of the 
room. The bar was very expensive, being 
of mahogany and fitted with lager-beer 
pumps and ale taps. But it paid, because it 
seemed like old times to my customers. I 
find that when a sportsman is once break- 
ing the law, he likes to break it with all the 
old brass-rail perquisites. It seems more 
satisfactory and wicked to him, and he will 
spend more money 

‘Somehow in this business one thing 
leads to another. Barmen and waiters 
came out of thin air and applied for jobs. I 
hired three shifts of them. Every barman 
was a go-between for some wholesaler. So 
was the iceman and the soda-water man. I 
didn’t have to search for liquor. It was 
flooded on me. But I turned them all down 
and let the word go out that I was buying 
only authentic undiluted spirits. I finally 
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got them, but it was a long stern chase. 
Even so, I did not take the words of these 
wholesalers, but had every case analyzed 
by my own apothecary, who came one right 
a week and set up a young laboratory in 
my storeroom upstairs. He also drank 
many a peg of my good whisky. 

‘When I was ready to open up I sent 
cards to a large list of club men and business 
men. This list was prepared for me by a 

chap with whom I had played about a bit 

in Paris during the war. He knew every- 
body, and sent a lot of good fellows to me. 
And one man brought another 

“*T had a lookout, of course, and a system 
of identifications. I used several methods, 
such as secretly pin-marked cards, con- 
secutively numbered pocket corkscrews and 
all those old devices. But the easiest and 
safest identification was the army method 
we used in the war. This consists of tear- 
ing a slip of paper irregularly in half, send- 
ing one half to your customer and keeping 
the other half—similarly numbered—to 
compare with his when he shows up.” 


The True Spirit of Protection 


“ 


I did very little business the first week. 
The police johnnies on the beat all dropped 
in, and to some of them I had to pay a 
weekly stipend thereafter. But I had been 
told to expect this, and I was really sur- 
prised to find that 75 per cent of these men 
were satisfied with a couple of drinks when 
they dropped in from their posts. The 
bobbie type is much the same the world 
over, I fancy 

“Two of these policemen became very 
good pals of mine. One day a fire broke out 
in the restaurant above. The uniformed 
officers burst in, dashed toward my bar, 
seized every bottle in sight and rushed it 
upstairs to my secret cache in the attic. 
Customers helped, of course, and by the 
time the fire brigade arrived our place was a 
sedate club with a few bottles of ginger beer 
and soda water for my customers to mix 
their own if they so chose. We kept very 
little on hand in the bar in any case; only 
enough for a few hours’ supply in advance. 
And the beer taps were fitted with secret 
valves which permitted an instantaneous 
shift from real beer to this near beer. 

“My ‘protection’ as you call it, was 
easily arranged through the police sergeant 
of our precinct. They were quite sporting 
and fair about it, and charged me only what 
my volume of business would bear. This 
ran from two to three hundred a week. But 
I did have occasional trouble with off-duty 
officers and detectives from outside juris- 
dictions. After one or two of these had 
mulcted me of fifty-dollar notes I hit upon 
a good expedient. When the next black- 
mailer arrived I ostentatiously tossed my 
note case with all my money in it to the 
head barkeeper for safekeeping. Then I 
told my man I was ready to go with him to 
any police station in the city. We entered 
a taxicab, but he soon weakened when he 
realized that I really had no money with 
me. He had to pay the cabby’s fare. 

“T paid my barmen sixty to seventy-five 
dollars a week and they took in additional 
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tips of seven to ten dollars for each working 
shift of eight hours. Waiters got twenty 
five dollars a week = about the same in 
tips. My place ram ~ eight-hour shifts, 
and was never real agin: except during 
the third shift, or a atch. This was from 
seven to nine in the morning, when we 
threw out the sunrise corpses and cleaned 
up the place. About nine in the morning 
the ‘trembler’ boys would be tapping on 
the door for their morning life-savers. 

“TI sold only genuine spirits. At that, 
they were pretty new and raw compared to 
the liquor at home. I know a great many 
men in this line of business, and I should 

iy that not one in fifty does as I tried to 
do. And when they do they fail. One 
can't sell unadulterated whisky and brandy 
at fifty and seventy-five cents a drink. Yet 
you must do that to compete with the 
others. No one seems to know or care 
what they guzzle nowadays, so long as it 
doesn't land them in a nursing home. 

“I had to pay good prices for my genu- 
ine stuff. Scotch cost from sixty to 
seventy-four dollars a case of fifths of 
gallon; Bacardi and brandy ten or twelve 
dollars a bottle: uncut U. S. government 
rye whisky cost me $120 a case of twenty- 
four full pints. All these we would sell at 
an average price of seventy-five cents the 
peg; whole bottles sold at a retail profit of 
two or three dollars. Genuine champagne 
retailed at twenty dollars the bottle. It 
was all Pomery or Veuve Cliquot—no 
Mumm’s obtainable. 

‘I never had much trouble getting my 
stuff delivered. Most of it came in the day- 
time, and was hurried in along with a lot of 
the restaurant upstairs. Occa- 
car would have to wait 


supplies for 
sionally the touring 
around until some suspicious-looking char- 
acter could be enticed away from in front of 
the building. But I worked out a plan to 
take care of this. I laid in a dozen police 
whistles. Then I hired a small boy and 
sent him around the corner. He would 
blow his whistle, toss it over the fence, and 
take to his heels. This put the wind up the 
neighborhood, and every officer and every 
citizen would rush to the spot where the 
boy was not, while my case goods were 
carried up to the storeroom.” 








A Bootlegging Diogenes 


“After a few months I had a lot of 
friends and a lot of customers. But I was 
not making enough money to pay for my 
investment. My waiters were cheating me 
and cheating the customers. My bar- 
tenders were stealing whisky and diluting 
the bottles with water. I could not be on 
the job twenty-four hours. I needed a 
partner, but I could find no one who would 
go in with me unless I would agree to seil 
synthetic drinks. I found I could detect 
dilution, especially in rye whisky, by shak- 
ing the bottle. Undiluted, the bead lasts 
about thirty seconds; when it has been cut 
it holds a soapy head for perhaps two full 
minutes. 

“T learned things, but I learned them ex- 
pensively and after it was too late. I found 
that the waiters and bar helpers didn’t be- 
gin cheating until they had been in the 
place long enough to fix up a deal among 
one another. So I discharged them every 
fortnight and took on a new crew. . 

“The waiters were the worst. They 
would pad the customer’s check unmerci- 
fully, particularly if he had a bit of a skin- 
ful. But there was one old warrior who 
protected himself most craftily. He always 
carried a waistcoat pocket full of five-cent 
pieces. With each drink he transferred 
nickel from his left to his right-hand pocket 
He paid from his pocket account only, and 
he was consistently right, no matter what 
his condition. 

“And so it went. I had a customers’ list 
of over 1000 people. I had fifty or seventy- 
five people in my place every day. But | 
could not make money with decent spirits 
So I sold out to a cutting-plant operator 
who ran half a dozen other places like 
mine and who averaged $300 a day net 
profit from each one.” ; 
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What a bother home-heating was in those days! 
Fire always needing attention. And even then 


how uncertain heating comfort was. Windows 
open one minute to let out stifling heat— 


shaw] on the next minute to keep warm. 


But in the middle eighties a wonderful thing 
happened. Automatic heat regulation was in- 
vented, bringing immeasurably greater comfort 
to the home. What a great change it was to 
have the constantly uniform temperature of the 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator and none of the 
Better health too— 


Andlower 


bother of hand regulation ! 
inthese Minneapolis-equipped homes. 
fuel cost because it meant the end of heat waste. 
Minneapolis heat regulation added still 


to the 
and today 


Later, 


zreater comfort home by means 


clock control, his is considered 
one of the outstanding Minneapolis features. 
The clock puts the time element into heat reg- 
ulation. Lowers the temperature at a predeter- 
mined time, at night. Raises it in the morn- 


can start the day off with comfort. 


for COAL— GAS — OIL 


To enjoy your home more, see that your heating plant 


ing so you 


the one you now have or the one you are going to 
is equipped with the Minneapolis. Whether it 
satisfactory regulation 1s cer- 
If you 
purchase an oil burner and want the benefits of com- 
plete automatic control and dependable safety be 
sure to choose a burner that is Minneapolis-equipped. 


buy 
burns coal, gas or oil, 


tain with the Minneapolis Heat Regulator. 


The, 


of 
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The nightmare shoved him into the va- 
cant room. He heard the bolt click after 
him, then waited, alone, more and more 
frightened by the dark. 

In chains and rags, Ow Jun Yuen, a loose 
little heap of misery, began to toss and 
twitch as the lamp drew near. Filthy, un- 
shaven, blubbered with woe, he did not 
have the air of a man strong enough or bad 
enough to hurt living creature. His face 
was meek, tired. Waking, he stared like a 
child in a fever who cannot tell what has 
gone wrong, where the pain is worst. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,” said a voice. 
only a girl.”’ 

The schoolmaster saw two nimble hands 
whip away something red; then a face, 
lovely and sparkling, boyish, roguish, full 
of high spirit, and yet as tender as that of 
a young goddess of mercy. It was floating 
toward him. 

‘You did not kill my uncle, did you? Of 
not.” 

She knelt beside the lamp on the floor. 
If this dream lady were a fox or a sending 
of the black art, she did not scare him. Her 
eyes appeared to emit light, rain influence, 
courage, health, belief. 

‘*No, never.”’ Little Ow raised himself 
on one arm. “‘I never killed anybody.” 

Opening a packet, she gave him food and 
a tiny brown earthen jar. 

‘Peck away,”’ she said, ‘‘and drink wine. 
We must be alive, sir. Had any man 
a grudge to do you harm?” 

The prisoner ate fiercely and took a brave 
pull at the jar 

“Your words,’’ he mumbled, ‘‘are dan- 
But having gorged and sunk into 
thought, he found that her eyes not only de- 
manded the truth of him but shed a clear- 
for the first time. He sat up, 
**Why, how did youe—— 
yes, there was a man. Tor- 
toise egg of a brain, | forgot. Danger or no 
danger, you shal! hear, great lady. It must 
have been.” 

He began slowly, with a timid glance 
round the room; then fixed his eyes on hers, 
and like a very dirty small boy confessing 
to a mother, unburdened: 

“Yes. A rich man, Liu Buk Yun by 
name,” he whispered. ‘Rich, mighty, a 
vast coarse mouth devouring the poor. He, 
Liu Buk Yun, spied my daughter at a New 
Year's play in the temple yard and came to 
take her, buy her--my one child, my dear- 
est-——and give her to his son for a second or 
third wife, a byplay. No man walks our 
earth, [ told him flat, who can take my 
tie went home snorting fire.”’ 

The pedagogue in chains grew bolder as 
he talked: 

‘His boy, the rich man’s booby son, full 
encumbered my school, but 
never worked out of infant class. And now 
one night when I was busy teaching, he 
would break into my house and carry my 
daughter off. He climbed a vine to her 

My plucky girl —she was alone, 
for her mother is no more-—poked a bam- 
right into his big chops and cried 
Phief!’ till neighbors came running. The 
spoiled booby let go his vine, fell, cracked 


“T’'m 


course 


ge rous.”’ 


ness on it 
hauling his chain 


here was; 


daughter so 


grown, had 


window 


in arm, a leg and ribs. Menservants car- 
ried him home, where, his blood being 
gutter-foul, he died. His father hauled me 
into court; but for once, a wonder, the 


judge was too honest or afraid of a howling 


scandal, so money could not win. —_" 
Tonight | see, great lady, | see! Who got 
the knife made in secret? Liu Buk Yun. 
Who had my name written on the cutler’s 
page? Who hired the blow struck, a year 
later, on the anniversary, the day of hisson’s 
death? Liu Buk Yun, and this time he will 
take my head 

The young fa her who knelt there 
grew brighter omfort among 
hadows in limbo 

‘Not this time, sir, nor ever. Keep your 


head and now give You will bring 
many more budding souls to open like 


and true 


your 


ariess 
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THE FAT NUN’S BLUE PARROT 


(Continued from Page 25 


Before dawn, a chief jailer, numb with 
cold, was lying in his bed again, watching a 
mystery that cowed him. The dread power 
in black held a brush and wrote or painted 
on his wall. 

““Work, signed.’”’ It froze him with one 
look through the bloody mask. ‘Read 
there, by day. Let the schoolmaster go at 
liberty.” 

It broke his lamp on the floor, creating 
darkness and utter silence. Morning 
brought no interpretation. 

‘Was it a fiend, Excellency?” 

The judge himself, though called in to 
rebuke underlings, and though he arrived 
angry, did little but pucker his mouth. 

“Right over my bed, sir. Unheard of!” 

On the masonry, depicted in three or 
four strokes, but lifelike, its color drying, 
cocked a blue parrot. 

““Well—ah—not quite that,’ amended 
the judge, in his tone of the roundest and 
weightiest. “‘Uncommon, we may say; 
not unheard of. I remember a colleague 
who—ah In fine, there is or was a 
phenomenon, a night walker through walls, 
or absurdity of the kind. The brood may 
persist. But hold your tongue. By the bye, 
did you say we had an actor, a shoemaker 
no, a schoolmaster, in here? Yes. On the 
whole, yes. If the evidence was trifling, he 
might as well jog home to his—ha—ele- 
mentary singsong. He can’t be worth a 
great deal of our sleep.”’ 


vi 
RIGHT and early in that morning her 
uncle’s partner found her at his door. 
She carried a parcel of clothes belonging to 
his younger son, and thanked him demurely. 
That he did not ask her why she had bor- 
rowed them may go to the credit of a shop- 
keeper who was by nature most inquisitive. 

“You extraordinary maid!”’ he thought, 
blinking affection. ‘‘You stealer of old 
hearts!” 

Their talk, pleasant, random, led no- 
where. Recalling it when she had gone, 
however, the merchant smacked his knee 
and began to laugh. This child, who gave 
no information, took what she wanted. 
The names of all rich men in town or coun- 
tryside, their families, houses, habits, char- 
acters; he had sat paying out, reeling off 
their history, and never once felt her un- 
wind the thread of discourse. 

“Oh, Sly-Boots!’’ He loved a good bar- 
gainer. “The devious one! What can she 
be driving at? Which man of my—ho-ho 
my catalogue?”’ 

As for the Blue Girl, she made her way 
quietly through narrow, crowded streets 
toward a mark. 

“Liu Buk Yun—purse-proud, cruel, de- 
bauched. His only son died a year ago. 
It hangs together,” she concluded. “And 
now for the shop of bad odor in Pure Efful- 
gence Lane.” 

A ramshackle quarter of the town, hope- 
less, abandoned by peddler and beggar, 
sank into gloom. At its core, like a worm- 
eaten passage long empty, burrowed the 
lane of Pure Effulgence, dark beneath old 
mats, torn paper, foul weeds of cloth cram- 
ming a rift overhead. The walls, blank or 
tight-shuttered, gave hardly room 
tween. Here no trade could flourish, or 
even be. Yet here in the dimmest corner 
a signboard flamed red, green and gilt 
Expanding Loveliness and a shop gaudy 
with frieze and scrollwork yawned open to 
display abundance. Things costly, delicate, 
far too fine; silks, brocade, jars of paint for 
the face, ornaments for the hair, vials of 
scent, jade bracelets, earrings, gold phe- 
nixes, whims in kingfisher plumage, in sil- 
ver, in ivory mingled all colors and all 
degrees of brilliance. A woman, her back 
turned, was piling fancy goods. Neither 
shop nor lane held anything alive at mid- 
day but that one woman. The Blue Girl 
went by like a mouse behind a cat. Her 
heart thumped. Safely round a corner, she 
took to her heels and flew. 


be- 


‘You haveseen enough to be frightened.” 

In the wholesome crowd again, she slack- 
ened pace, but made for the town wall, 
through the town gate, and then alone up 
rough hillside to a gorge that hid all view of 
the roofs. 

‘“* Danger.” 

A brook went rushing white among ferns, 
making them sway to the cool breath of its 
motion. 

“Danger.” For along time she sat there, 
while the brook carried her thoughts down- 
ward and townward. “If my dear Ching 
Wun were with me to give courage! It is no 
shop, the place below; a gay door of hell. 
Can I prevail against it?” 

She felt weak, young, lonely, afraid. But 
stillness up here through the mountain 
gorge, foam slithering, runlets tumbling 
jocular into pools, wet fern and spikenard 
waving, brought her gradually a content- 
ment like the voice of her old nun. 

“Tf you fear a tiger’s hole in the rock, you 
will never catch his cubs.” 

How often had she heard that proverb, 
without hearing? Now it spoke not to be 
denied. 

‘‘Loathsome. But we must go in. How 
can J go, without jewels and rich trappings? 
What said uncle’s partner? A great clan, 
their name Si or Hsi; with a daughter, 
pampered, of my own age or more; their 
house twenty li from town. I cannot, but 
I must.” 

That evening was mild and warm, with 
no moon but a heaven full of stars un- 
counted layers deep. Countrymen spoke 
highly of them, drew indoors gaping and, 
between words, at the next breath, sank 
into oblivion like things forgotten a thou- 
sand years ago. Starlight drenched the 
earth in slumber. A bat flying would have 
seemed too loud, too wakeful. 

On a hill the Hsi family’s old house 
reared gray among black trees. The power 
of the night, heavy and drowsy, gave it a 
grim air, as if it were no habitation, but 
solid rock. 

““A window, though, and life.” 

High in the upper story burned, as 
were, a thread of dim yellow fire. 

“You cannot choose. That or nothing.” 

Where other feet and hands could not 
have taken hold, up the wall swarmed a 
lithe dark figure, clinging to ledge, frame 
and crevice. Window shutters made no 
barrier to the nun’s pupil. She went gliding 
over the sill to the floor. 

A night lamp, round like a little moon, 
showed the chamber to be of goodly pro- 
portion, the furniture plain but rich. Ina 
bed, beneath white mosquito gauze, lay a 
girl sound asleep. 

‘Like a rosebud in a mist. 
tune! The right room!” 

Waking beauty admired for a moment, 
then caught aside the veil, and with finger 
tips light as a moth’s wing touched again 
and again the cheek of beauty that slept. 

“Do not fear, my lady.” 

The girl in bed gave a sigh, a stir of 
languor, a frown of dreamy protest, all 
captivating. Her long eyelashes winked. 

“Go away, please. Let me You're 
not my maid. Who are you?” She bounced 
upright, staring, and caught the Blue Girl's 
arm. ‘What is it robbery?” 

The Blue Girl shook her head and laughed. 
‘‘No, fairest. A poor meddler who has 
come to borrow.” 

They sat on the edge of the bed together. 
No man pretends to have heard all their 
whispering; but as it continued, as good- 
will and fun brightened their eyes, they 
began to shake in a high gale of merriment. 

“You have done all those things? A 
champion, a world walker! Here am I, 
three years older than you, and nothing 
but a slugabed! Tell me more. Take any- 
thing you want, my dear!” 

The lady of this fine chamber jumped up, 
scurried barefoot across the floor, knelt by 
a camphor box, and rummaging, tossed out 
magnificent fabrics on a pile 


t 
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“Take more,” she begged. ‘‘Why do 
you pick the worst? Here, this, and these. 
Apricot becomes you; or try the pink, the 
lilac-and-green.”’ 

They romped like children dressing for a 
play. 

‘No, no, you tear them! One dress, that 
will do.”’ 

With a small bundle under her arm, at 
last, the Blue Girl perched in the window 

“But you'll come again?” Her new 
friend spoke sadly. ‘Come back and teach 
me, World-Walker, for I also have a dragon 
to fight. Promise! Won’t you?” 

“Tf only to return your clothes and 
jewels, dear Slugabed. Much more, to see 
you again.” 

Dropping her bundle into darkness, then 
kicking her legs out after it, the visitor 
promised with a nod of radiant energy and 
sank. The window framed nothing but a 
tree black in starlight. 


vil 

OWN Pure Fffulgence Lane the woman 

who kept shop for Liu Buk Yun had, 
three days running, a customer that bade 
fair to be worth attention. It was a girl 
extravagant in lilac-and-green silk, her face 
dead-alive with powder. She bought pig 
ment to redden the lips, muzzle grease, of 
not more than a few cash in value; but 
spent her time and talk without end, roll- 
ing a fatuous glance into this or that mirror, 
preening her hair, doting on trash wherever 
gaudiest roundabout. 

“No coin.” The woman in charge, a 
plump, smooth creature, too motherly to 
be real, had studied this kind. ‘All her 
money on her back. No brain or breeding 
A pretty enough piece, but fool eyes. We 
may venture.” 

So thought a matron who guarded the 
shop of Expanding Loveliness with care, 
and as wife to a professional fighter and 
gambler, knew her world well down at bot 
tom. If she mistook 
let those who know everything blame her 

On the afternoon of the third day, 
led the talk with caution: 

“Sweet child, are you not very dull, gos 
siping here with an old body like me? As 
Nature’s darling, you were meant to be 
gay, to have all the fun of the fair, to turn 
many a heart dizzy with admiration.” 

The sweet child, simpering, looked most 
inane: 

“Tf I thoughtso If l|knew how 

“My Golden Honey,” begged the 
tron, “‘let us be contidential!”’ 

They were, at great length, with nudging 
and giggling. 

“It is too easy! Your fortune is made 
Come in here with me.”’ 

The fortune maker parted a curtain hang 
ing from a high shelf and beckoned. The 
girl shrank, but came after her 

“Do you really think so really’ 

“Goose! Follow and trust me. You will 
carry all by storm.” 

At the rear of the shop they entered a 
dark recess, or cupboard, which gave them 
standing room, though a tight fit. Here the 
matron passed her fingers along bare wood- 
work. Had she spun round, she might have 
caught close behind her a pair of eyes not 
at all stupid, watching. Her fingers met a 
knob, revolved it three times one way, four 
times another. The back wall slid rushing 
down into the floor, and the cupboard, as 
by one jerk of transformation, became a 
narrow tunnel. 


“O-oh!”" squeaked the girl. 
Pte 


she afterward said 


she 


ma 


“Protect 
us! 

Turning now, the woman saw only a 
fool in a fright. , 

‘It is nothing, my dainty pet,” she ex- 
plained. “Sorcery, a trick of devils. Take 
my hand. Move with care.” The gloom 
had a stale, dry, worn-out smell, unfit to 
breathe. “* Now here, pause. Wait.” 

The frightened fool was hard at work 
thinking. 


Continued on Page 118 
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Fou nd~a way to capture 
Rates the flavor of these 


“Prize Tomatoes 







E make Catsup and Chili Sauce 
in a different way. By this method 
we hold all the delicate flavor of the 
tomato. It is a simple method—but 
it is rapidly winning thousands of 
new friends to Monarch. 






















OU know how it is with vegetables. Perhaps you are 
cooking them for today’s dinner—or maybe for can 
ning. But if you want to get the best out of them 
there is one rule that must be observed. Cook them 
while they are fresh and firm. The older they get the 
A\ less palatable and nutritious they become. Every hour 
mes} takes its toll of flavor and food value. 

T his is especially true of tomatoes. Tomatoes are fragile and deli- 
cate. They commence to lose their fresh goodness within an hour or 
two after they are picked. 















That is why we work with the utmost speed when we make Mon- a 
arch Catsup and Chili Sauce. From our own selected seed we raise ; 
prize tomatoes. Then, when these tomatoes are red and ripe, they . 


The kettles in which Monarch Catsup is cooked 


are picked, washed and inspected —skillfully blended with Monarch 
are glass lined. The heating coils are coated with 


spices and pure sugar — cooked to perfection and bottled —all within an 
hour after they come from the vines. 

Thus we seal in every bit of the tomato flavor. To the tomatoes 
we add nothing but pure spices and pure sugar to give just the right 
amount of snap and zest. This high-speed method —from vine to glass 
within an hour —ts expensive. But it is the only way, we have found, 
to capture all the tomato flavor. 

Ask for these two old-time favorites the next time you give your 
grocer an order. See for yourself what a difference there is in catsup 
and chili sauce made from freshly picked tomatoes. 


MONARCH 


Catsup and Chili Sauce, ae 


Also Monarch Coffee, Tea, Cocoa, Teenie Weenie Pickles, “in 
Peanut Butter, Salad Dressing, everything in Canned re ¥ 
Fruits and Vegetables, Canned Fish and fine table specialties. : 


pure silver. The pipes from the kettles to the 
automatic filling machines are glass lined. Con 
tact with only glass and silver does away witt 
any possibility of metallic flavor or dark color 
in our Monarch Catsup 


e FREE “exc SEEDS 
TOMATO 
The tomatoes for Monarch Catsup are grown from 
pedigreed seeds, tested and selected by Reid, Murdoch 
& Co. Fill out and mail the coupon below and we will 
send you FREE and postpaid (after Dec. 15, 1926) a 
packet of Monarch Tomato Seeds, sufficient for a 
Teenie Weenie Farm to grow these big, luscious to- 
matoes, with instructions for making frames and start- 
ing plants. 
REID, MURDOCH & 
Established 1853 
Chicago « Boston + Pittsburgh « New York 







Mail Coupon 
Today 
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Continued from Page 116 
‘Bother! I can’t see what the old harpy’s 


One of the feet gave a stamp, no doubt 
I ) bar or lever; a door swung 
en ahead and light filled the corridor 
sudden blast of light, and smoke and 

That you, my duck?” A man’s face 
popped into view. 

“Yes, and a young lady. Go with my 

sband, dear.” 

Light and smoke, a confusion of talk, a 
drum clacking, flageolet and rebec wailing, 

high falsetto voice that sang, cash jingling 
in fan-tan bowls, rattle of dice, laughter, 
made hullabaloo from end to end of a vast 
room, where old men, young men, hags of 
women, girls, were crowding round many 
lounging apart in corners. Hot 
and vitiated, the air swam with perfume, 
acco, lamp oil, whiffs of rice gin and the 
ter yet more clinging suavity of opium. 
‘Well, fresh one, you like to join our 


tables or 


gaime 

The door had closed. Leaning against it, 
the harpy’s husband, an obese giant seven 
feet tall, grinned at the newcomer. His 
face, brutal and scarred, wore the look of a 
man who believed nothing but in his own 
strength and to whom life was one coarse 
“Yes, sir.” The girl hung her head. 
‘Yes, sir, if you please. But I am afraid.” 

‘*Ho-ho! We don’t eat people,’’ roared 
the man. “Jolly companions every one. 
I'l] take care of you. If you want help, sing 
out for Tall Yi; that’s my name, and they 
don’t play rough while Tall Yi’s on hand. 
Here, you!”’ He leaned forward to snatch 
at a girl in pink frippery with a Full Moon 
guitar beneath her arm, who was hurrying 
by. “‘Come here. Shove a new friend of 
mine about.” 

The Full Moon player dropped a cringing 
little bow. Her face was bluish white and 
had no more expression than an egg. 

‘Master, with all my heart.” 

The girls flitted away together. A sad 

ound of merrymaking, thought one, as 
she followed this dreary puppet who talked 
by rote; gamblers at the brass cube of po-tsz, 
at the Sky Dog dominoes, at Nine-Tally 
cards, at the Cow Herd, at Hai Luk dice; 
the crash and thump and wail of music; 
the falsetto voice ever yowling an abhorrent 
song; the cloud biters who lay as if dead, 
or worse, who gabbled like feverish mon- 
keys; the midnight lamps burning by 
day —the whole rancid, rowdy, pent-up 
scene brought on a weariness of melan- 


1Olla,. 
‘What fun!’ said the Blue Parrot. 
“You squander your time like a queen!” 
“Oh, yes,” drawled her guide; ‘great 
fun. ( 
“But you are tired? The racket pains 
my head too. Where can we rest?”’ 
Wandering through the crowd, they had 
reached the far end of the hall, where began 
1 maze of doors and passages. 
‘In here.” 
\ forlorn room contained a bench, a 
broken chair, dust; and high up the wall 
iron-barred window. The girl in pink 
it the door, bolted it, then put her Full 
Moon guitar on the floor and herself on the 
bench like things equally wooden. 
‘Il am always— glad—to sit down.” 
To an image anything but glad the nun’s 
‘What's your name?” 
\ll names are false now, indoors.” 
‘Then what's your name now?” 


rarrot spoke: 





‘I am called Peach.’ 

“Where is Liu Buk Yun, your owner?” 
“Stop! I don’t know. Stop!” The 
blue-white Peach had an emotion left in 
her. “You you— you must not. He may 
hear. My family think I am dead. So I 

am. Let be 

Very we 
rhey sat lo eye to eye in dusk that 
ew deeper. Mu from the hall whined 
them like a br scratching to get in. 
i ind by the r Parrot, as if alone, 
to speak or n tate, her voice run- 


and on, low, quiet, almost indiffer- 
t other sound. What 
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she told — outdoor gossip, news of town and 
farm, of buying and selling, of crops, of 
children, of berries ripe on a mountain 

was trivial, yet somehow the chronicle 
wove an incantation. The wooden slave 
girl moved on her bench, turned, fidgeted. 

“‘Cruel!’’ she said. ‘‘ You are cruel!” 

Her tormentor laughed, but the laugh 
was not unkind. ‘‘Then, Peach, my dear, 
tell me the way out. We'll both go tonight.” 

“Never! It can’t be done. I don’t 
know.” 

““Oh, yes, you do!” 

There was no evading of those eyes. 
“‘The back door,’’ Peach leaned forward to 
whisper—‘‘the back door is locked. Al- 
ways Yi the Tall, who answers it, carries 
the keys at his girdle, inside. The front 
way, into the shop—I know the trick of it, 
which buttons to wind, which floor board 
to stamp on; but they do us no good. He 
will be there, Yi the Tall; or at the other 
end, his wife.” 

With a whisk of silk, Blue Parrot was on 
the bench beside her, conspiring, lips to ear. 

“Keep near the front door tonight as 
much as you may, and be ready, for we go 
out. . . . Now answer true. Is Tall Yi 
chief servant, right hand, of Liu Buk Yun?” 

The bond girl whimpered. “‘Stop! Yes, 
heis. . . . Nomore. Let me go.” 

“We go together. Now slip on ahead, 
but stay near the front and watch for me.” 

Uproar in the hall had swollen, redoubled, 
the singing, fiddling, piping, drumming; 
more lamps hung lighted in the clusters of 
green and gold fi-choi, of enameled feather- 
work like arborescence overhead; gaming 
continued at many tables, though round 
more skipped waiters and kitchen imps to 
lay supper; while roistering through and 
disordering all with horseplay came in a 
fresh band of young men, half tipsy, who 
by their dress and behavior seemed fight- 
ers of low origin, outcasts, members of no 
guild, riffraff. The crowd having swallowed 
up little Peach and her Full Moon, our 
friend in lilac-and-green paused near one of 
the quieter games and looked on. Behind 
her. against the wall, sat a man bent double 
who held his forehead in his palms. 

“Do you suffer, sir?’ On her tour of the 
hall she had remarked his face and thought 
it the only decent one there. 

“‘T do, child.”” He now glanced up with a 
wry grimace, comic, woebegone. ‘‘The 
pain is not in my tummy, but in my soul 
or purse. Your most obedient to com- 
mand, for ten days I’ve been playing 
Heaven Dog. Ruined, swept out. All my 
earnings gone to—to engorge another gen- 
tleman. A fool at fifty is a fool indeed.”’ 

As though admiring her shoes, the girl 
bent down toward him. “To engorge Liu 
Buk Yun, sir?”’ 

“Very dainty feet!’’ cried the gambler. 
His eyes took swift account of all who 
might overhear, then gave her warning. 
‘*My dear girl,” he murmured, “‘ you guess 
right; but never employ that name too 
freely in his own den. Drop it!” 

‘*Have you seen him here?”’ 

Again the man darted suspicion to right 
and left. ‘“‘Not for three or four days. 
Drop it, I tell you!” 

Though disappointed, the girl, while she 
moved on, felt a growing indignation. Who 
then was Liu Buk Yun—a bugbear, a ty- 
rant, a god, to scare mortals and never be 
named? One mortal in the room did not 
fear him. No, that was a brag; for having 
drawn in her chair at a supper table among 
nondescripts and begun to feed, she ac- 
knowledged a tremor of anxiety. 

“Tt is all,’ she thought, “too vague. 
What have you learned? How can you ask 
your way?” 

In a surprising manner, her way opened. 
Through the crowd lurched half a dozen of 
those tavern brawlers, highland bullies, 
who sang and shouted. 

‘Hallo!’ cried one, passing behind. ‘‘A 
new girl, hey, sweetheart?’’ He clapped 
her on the shoulder. 

“‘New? Let’s look.” Another reached 
across the table, knocking dishes off, caught 
her by the chin and yanked it upward. 


Prt 


‘*Let’s look. How now? Here, Face! 
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Her temper flew to the winds. ‘‘ Enough 
of you all!” 

What came next, came like an explosion 
of fire. They who jumped or crawled into 
safety, report that a continuous bright ring 
whizzed level through opium smoke. It 
was the blade of the nun’s gift, the Last 
Word. To our own day they tell how the 
brightness cut heads off three or four young 
men. It did not. At a point in circum- 
ference the ring flickered or swooped; and 
there from the head of one chin-fondling 
boy soared a black disk high toward raft- 
ers. The disk being the crown of his cap, he 
hugged the floor. His companions backed 
away and overthrew chairs, tables, fiddlers, 
girls, to make the ground ready; for by an 
art which had forsworn them and a training 
neglected, they knew without argument a 
real slice of the sword. 

“Oh, Yi! Help! Come here, Yi the 
Tall! A master! Come, look out, rough 
play, a champion in the clothes of a girl!”’ 

Their shouting died as the tall Yi broke 
through them like a buffalo among pigs. 
Naked to the waist, his yellow body as if 
oiled, with knobs and ridges of muscle 
under sagging fat, he held above them a 
bare sword, or hanger. 

“Girl, man, fox,’’ he crowed, “let me 
deal with it!” 

Into the clearing he hopped, enormous, 
light on foot. He laughed, his countenance 
glowed with joy not of battle, of butchery. 

‘“‘A master, eh? Well, master that!” 

His blade swept down in a curve higher 
than the knees. Over it the girl danced as 
over a skipping rope. She replied with a 
backhand cut from below, so easy that her 
point seemed to deliver a mere nick by 
chance. The tall Yi dropped his weapon, 
howled and sprang backward, his left hand 
clutching a powerless right arm from which 
the blood squirted in jets. 

*“No one stir,’””’ commanded the cham- 
pion, “‘or I finish this man!”’ 

He endeavored, kneeling, to bind the 
arm with a strip from his belt. 

“*T shall anyhow,” she added, ‘unless 
you render up the truth.” 

That glow of joy, that butcher’s readi- 
ness, had enlightened and convinced her. 

“You, not any school-teacher, but you! 
You killed my—you killed Ngan Si, the 
merchant?” 

In silence, in a gape of wonder, every 
man and woman turned on him. The yel- 
low carcass forgot its red arm. 

“No!” 

They watched an ugly face of a liar 
surprised. 

“Out with it! You killed the merchant? 
Speak out!” 

Her blade, the Last Word, shone iv and 
fro like a tail switching at him. If he de- 
nied again, she was beaten; right or wrong, 
she could not end him here; only the power 
of the eye might conquer. 

“What if I did?” Before spirit, a lump 
of flesh gave way, and the tall Yi groaned. 
““Yes. I do as Liu Buk Yun orders me.” 

“All bear witness!”’ The girl’s voice 
rang. ‘All have heard!” 

She took his keys, took the sword off the 
floor, and with her own waved him to rise 
and go. The crowd left a lane. Into the 
room where Peach had rested the giant 
went, growling. 

“Tend your arm or you'll bleed to 
death.” 

He roared back, ‘‘Ain’t you meaning to 
help me, boys?”’ 

The trade-fallen bruisers, a half-hearted 
mob, ran at her. Then began a spectacle 
of many driven by one; for with a sword in 
each hand, the one put forth wings like a 
dragon fly, wings of steel, vibrating, whir- 
ring, filmy as the smoke they cut, brighter 
than the lamps—a dragon fly darting 
beauty and terror. The many, the boys, 
tumbled into his room after him. She 
locked the door. 


vill 


NE more person entered the hall that 
night. A sweet-spoken woman who 
kept the magazine of Expanding Loveli- 
ness found herself brought in without cere- 
mony by the ear. There was plenty of 
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noise, but neither music nor game, while 
haggard captives waited for morning. 
Only three persons went out. They closed 
the shop, made every shutter fast, left all 
tight as a drum, and in the black burrow 
of Pure Effulgence, parted. 

“T got back my own,” said the ruined 
gambler, “with usury.”” Grinning, he held 
up a lighted lantern and a bag. “Share 
with me, young Pear! of Warriors?” 

“No, thank you, sir. No blood money. 
But you will guard this poor thing to her 
home? I still have an affair on hand. Go 
with him, Peach, and walk safely.”’ A 
seared little ghost in pink followed the 
bobbing lantern. 

When day had come, an early riser, a 
ventripotent and grave dignitary, the pre- 
fect, stood in his office and frowned upon 
the table. A document !ay there which no 
secretary or courier had brought or even 
seen before. It was a letter, properly) 
addressed, but short and blunt in phrase. 
The prefect read it again: 


Send right away to the shop of Expanding 
Loveliness. Break into the back room. Get the 
head man there, one Yi the Tall He ordered 
the knife, he killed the merchant Ngan Si. His 
master Liu Buk Yun, who hired him, I cannot 
find as yet. Dispatch. Punish. Or you will 
receive another call, sir, from 


For signature the letter had a thumb- 
nail drawing, vigorous, lifelike, saucy, of a 
parrot colored in blue. 

“I’m a light sleeper. I heard no one 
moving,” thought the prefect. “Is my 
house, like the jail, porous to emanations? 
Are we to have no peace? But we must 
act.’’ He hurried to the door and called in 
anger: ‘Here, if you please, quickly!” 

At the same hour, alone in a hired room, 
she who had written the letter bent to 
examine finery, her lilac-and-green silk. 

** By the favor of heaven,” she concluded, 
“it hasn’t caught a speck, neither blood 
nor dirt.” 

Having brushed them, she folded the 
gorgeous borrowings away; then, with a 
yawn, a sigh of content, lay down to forget 
the world. All day she slept, and at eve- 
ning woke merry as a cricket. 

“*Now for your dear Slugabed,”’ she pro- 
posed. “After last night’s ragtag and bob- 
tail, how charming that there is anyone 
like her!” 

Real crickets were trilling over the hills 
by starlight when she had gone from town 
and crossed open country. Again the black 
trees and the old gray house towered, with 
one vertical chink shining far up at a win- 
dow. She tucked her parcel under her 
jacket and climbed. 

“What? <A mistake?” 

Before, this window had shone at the 
right hand; now it shone at her left. It 
was not her friend’s window. Hanging by 
a vine, she peered through the crack and 
saw into a room, the wrong room, where a 
young man sat pondering a book. Elbow 
on table, cheek on hand, he outthought 
some old and crabbed page. 

“He looks,’’ quoth Blue Parrot, “ very 
kind. A fighter—not like me, ignorant 
against ignorance; a fighter with learning. 
He won't hear.” 

Her friend’s window was open, dark. She 
mounted the ledge, touched the floor with 
bare toes and went quiet as breathing. A 
vapor of mosquito net rose in the corner, 
but no one lay abed there. The girl put 
down her bundle on the camphor chest 
near by and retreated. 

“Who Eh?” A door swung, lamp- 
light wheeled in, a shadow caught her by 
the arm. “What are you up to?” 

The shadow —it had a firm hand, a cool 
voice—drew her into sight. ‘‘Now then?” 

It was the young reader from the next 
room. Alert, handsome, rather inquiring 
than reproving, he bent his brows on er, 

“What's your trick?” 

She could not find a word for shame, but 
pointed to the camphor box. 

“A girl?” said he. “Why, look here, 
who’s dreaming, you or I?” 

* Let me go, sir. I borrowed clothes. I 
have returned them, there.” 


Continued on Page 123 
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“The joy men get from pipe-smoke 
is something good to see” 
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“Ghe Invisible Bedroom” 


none would guess that this 
eply upholstered, latest mode 
nport, contains 


AOE S ERNE eels, 5 ont 


A Full-Size 
Bed 


One simple easy motion reveals it—with deep 

pliant springs, a soft, downy mattress, and 

fresh, inviting linen all in place. It is the 

modern space economizer used today in mil- 
} 


lions of homes 


FAMOUS KROEHLER 
HIDDEN QUALITIES 


Guaranteed Spring Steel 
Understructure 

Seat-supporting springs are large wide coils 
of Premier quality, high tempered steel. They 
rest upon and are interlocked with a strong, 
yet flexible, spring steel understructure. This 
1s sturdy quality construction vastly superior 
to ordinary web construction because it is 
positively permanent and will not sag or tear 
loose from the frame 

Spring Edges 

Double-stuffed’ and closely stitched. Heavy 
sheeting over springs 


Hardu 00 d Frames 


Thoroughly seasoned, kiln-dried, strongly 


braced, glued, doweled and corner blocked. 
































Cushions 

Luxuricusly comfortable, spring-filled loose 

cushions, padded with clean, white felted 

cotton. Closely assembled, interlocking spring 

construction. Retains its shape and never be- 
ymes unsightly 

Filling Materials 

Germ-cured vegetable fibre filling (moss, flax 

and cotton), clean and sanitary 























iving room 
furniture 


DON'T FAIL TO SEE THE NEWEST DESIGNS AT YOUR KROEHLER DEALER'S STORE 


RE YOU moving into spic and span new 
rooms? Are you planning for winter's in- 
door hours by rejuvenating your present 
by replacing your present living room 
furniture with new pieces? 

Remember that October is the month of golden 
opportunities in upholstered living room furniture 
made by Krochler. 

Everywhere Krochler dealers are now exhibiting 
the newest patterns the latest upholstery cover- 
ings. Thousands will add to the comfort and beauty 
of their homes with this luxurious quality furni- 
ture which sells at such surprisingly moderate 
prices. Will you? 


More Value for the Money 


The beautiful designs on these pages are just a 
few from the celebrated Krochler line of quality 
living room furniture. They show the very latest 
modes in frames—in colors—in fabrics. Made of 
identical materials and identical designs by slow, 





rooms 
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Time for new 


costly “‘small shop’’ methods the prices would be 
much higher. But—because this beautiful furniture 
is made in the mammoth Kroehler factories 

where the largest volume of upholstered furniture 
in the world is produced—where finest quality raw 
materials are purchased in vast quantities—where 
every operation and method is modern and scien- 
tific—manufacturing costs are reduced to the 
lowest point—and your dealer can offer you this 
beautiful, gwality furniture at most attractively 
moderate prices. And it is furniture that is built to 
last—built to highest standards as is proven by 


these — e299 
Famous “Hidden Qualities 


When your dealer sells you a Krochler Living 
Room Suite or Davenport Bed he is offering you 
fine furniture. It is built not only to look fine—and 
give you luxurious comfort—but to /ast. The 
quality goes all the way through. Just glance at 
the Hidden Qualities listed on the opposite page 
They tell why a Krochler Suite keeps its handsome 





i21 






















appearance and deep, luxurious comfort for vears 
and years—why it is a paying investment. Remem- 
ber now is the time to buy your Kroehler suite 
the biggest furniture month of the year 
of wonderful displays and inducements 
See this handsome furniture, in period and over- 
stuffed designs at the nearest Krochler 
store. See, also, the wide variety of rich, 
coverings, in silk damask, tapestry, mohair, jac 
quard velours, frieze, moquette, leather and leather- 
wove. Dealers sell for cash or on easy terms. You 
will know the genuine by the Krochler name plate 
on the back. If you do not quickly locate Kroeh- 
ler Furniture, write us for dealer's name and a copy 
of ‘The Kroehler Book of Living 


Room Arrangements 


the season 


de iler's 


quality 





Address KROEHLER MFG. CO., 3 
Chicago, or Stratford, Ont. Factories H 
at Kankakee, Ill.; Bradley, Ill.; Na 
perville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; 





San Francisco, Calif 


Stratford, Ontari 
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The Ox Woman 





This monogram was first used 27 
years ago—in the early days of 
electricity. Today it is on millions 
f motors that save men and 
vomen from physical drudgery— 
ind on the MAZDA lamps that 
beautify our streets and homes. 


On an East Indian farm, where the crop is tea, a wooden 
plow turns up the rich black soil. A woman drives, another 
woman pulls—and a black ox pulls beside her. 


Six hours under a tropical sun, a bowl of cold rice—and six 
hours more. Then the woman goes to her bed of rushes, 
and the beast to his mud stall. Tomorrow will be the same. 


America knows nothing of such hardships, yet even Ameri- 
can women still do too many tiresome tasks. Sweeping, for 
instance, which a vacuum cleaner can do for 1% cents an 
hour; enduring a hot kitchen on ironing-days, when an 
electric iron costs only 5/2 cents an hour; pedaling a sew- 
ing machine, which an electric motor will run for % of a 
cent an hour. 


Turn all your hard work over to electricity. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








Continued from Page 118 


he young man dropped her arm and 
n to laugt 
What, my sister’s friend, the World 


, > ] r 
ker? Pardon me, for I’m her brother 


known as Bookworm. Sit down and havea 
up of tea.’ 
No, thank you, sir. I can’t stay 
Ah, now, quite all right 
the lamp.” 
He dodged out. When he returned, the 


room was brighter but empttie 
“Excuse Eh? Gone Hallo! 
Devil a word! Why, she'll break her neck! 


It must be an adept 

He craned over the window sil 
es wet with 
He could not see who had thrown 


of garden leay dew hit him in 


the face 


them, but heard her run 


away, laughin 





1x 
ATHER and mother knew not what to 


believe. The mountain villages hummed 


with talk, with news of the girl, boy or fairy 
all, defeated 
other champions, single handed the 
stronghold of Liu Buk Yun and driven 
that mighty f 

“You did it?” exclain 
“You, alone?” 

‘Your fat old vagabond,” cried mother, 
a wild bird in our tame 





who had overthrown Yi the 
t 


taken 


rogue to escape for his life. 


ed the girl’s father. 


“she prophesied 
nest!” 

“TTow could you dare?” 
‘Is it true? How many heads cut off, do 
tney say?”’ 

‘Not one.”’ Their daughter laughed. “I 
was horribly frightened. The rest is true. 
Kee p it all secret or we'll never catch Liu 
Buk Yun Oh, yes, I must go after 
him, somewhere to the north. Our work’s 
not ended.” 

TI h bursting with the glory of her 


rhoug 
secret, the old couple held their tongues; 








when 


watched with even 


and later she took the road, they 
pride than grief 
the last motion of her blue dress, her tawny 
back hamper, as down she climbed from 
sunlight beneath oak and chestnut boughs. 

‘Fame, wife. She’ll bri 

‘A word,” said 


more 





is fame.” 
mother, ‘“‘won’t fill a 
house.” 

their door 
Blue Parrot 


the 


They returned slowly to 
Through the 


gan her second wandering, of which 


woods, alone, the 


rye 
fame has filled many houses. To overtake 
one man, a subtle fugitive hiding among 
millions, was a task which in theory de- 
manded supernatural wisdom. 

In practice, with knowledge of the coun- 


try and by hard thinking, she might narrow 





Yun ran away north,” she 


reflected, ‘‘he will cross the Lake, then 
maybe the River, maybe not. A smooth, 
pale, smiling man; round-faced, with 
leepy eyes and broad liquorish mouth; a 


tremendous eater, a tremendous talker, so 
loud and genial as to grow tiresome. An 
eater If he Dame Sweet- 
Tooth’s I resist. And he 
out-of-the-way 


passed by 
nn, he could not 
would think her an obscure, 
person.” 
brought her 
a marsh, 
brass a 
Boats 


Two days of rapid journey 
down over banyan hills, out on 
where in burned like new 
great forlorn sea of muddy water. 
lined a pier, fencing it raggedly with their 
masts. A hut perched above them or top- 
pled toward the mud that stank of sulphur. 
This was the tavern kept by Dame Sweet- 
Tooth, a ragged little witch whom travelers 
praised from shore to shore, extolling her 
her Sui-Sun 


sunset 


cookery, her rice and pork, 
tea. 

‘‘What, my young precious?” the dame 
shrilled in welcome. ‘“‘And where’s Ching 
Wun, our venerable sister?”’ 

Late that night, private, the girl asked 
her own question: ‘A pale, smooth, plump 
man, who eats and talks more 

“Oh, that claptrap? That 
food bag?’’ The dame threw up her hands 
and shook with laughter. “He ate me out. 

called himself 
Yes, 


lays ago, in 


bottomless 


My ears are still ringing. He 

chant from the north. 

-ossed the Lake five ¢ 
| 


dear, he 


the boat called Fortune's Minion. 





4 ny elore 1} iffs of not nd ne 
boat i ed ne acros the ] ( ue 
i ougt sun 1 ed 
watched with doubtf awe th ne g 
who was not afraid of the 
N« as it e, of 4 tr yy t 
t ‘ for behold what s 
At twilight they nosed the ( 1 
mall town with a bad nam« yve the 
mooring pole into ooze, lighted ‘ ‘ 
pot and cooked suppe No f 
va ’ VO i go or ifte dark nt t 
neighborhood. The girl ate with the 
t ed and joked fectly at ease but 





hen she got on foot and said, ‘Going for a 





look round. Back by and by.”’ 

The boatmen shouted, warning her 
S|} imped among the eel grass and up tl 
be yut of sight 

t nappened on shore that « ng 
many persons have told many w s 
distorting fact into fable e owner ¢ d 


muiber 





ry grove near town was walking 
home not so early as he would have chosen 
to be abroad, when a water spirit with an 
extraordinary pleasant voice halted him, 


her none too well; but 


feet made 


In the dusk he saw 
she was taller than he, and her 
no sound on the path. Wit 
harm —except a deadly chill gust up his 
neck and scalp—she talked with him, 
ing a few questions. He infinite 
care to speak the truth. Had any stranger, 
for example, come to town in the past five 
days? None, madam; none whatever. 
Thanking him sweetly, the lady of the mist 
floated off toward the road under the black 
trees. When he ran, his joints came untied, 
so that he fell. 

Under an arch of trees the Blue Parrot 
paced back and forth, limbering her legs, 
thinking; thinking not of Liu Buk Yun 
but of a youth who had read a book 
high room, who had caught her 

‘A boy of good family, 
no doubt he scorns ignorant wayfarers.” 

The thought humbled and saddened her, 
yet was not bad company in this dark tunnel 
of branches. Turning, returning, at the far 


hout threat or 


ask- 


took 


ina 


polite, brave; 


ar 





end she paused to hearken. A little con- 
tinuous cry like that of a trap inimal 
had broken the silence, near at hand, but 


smothered or confined 
4 wild thing in a pit? No, human. It 
suffers. A child?” 
The road ran out gray under the 
Low, dark and formless, there 
squatted a building from which the cry 


rhythm as of pair hrobbing 


SKY. 


came in 
a temple,” 
not a holy song.”’ 
The doors were tight, the walls had not 


said the Blue Parrot But 


a window Ruinous, with an air of dis 


honored old age, the temple sank among 


marsh weeds. It was a very small, poor 
Round it t » girl passed, 
wherever stucco or 

then at last drop- 


By Ching Wun’'s 


bit of masonry. 
eying and fingering 

mortar had crumbled, 
ping on her knees to work. 
thod of 


brick, another, 





loosened a 

and extracted 
them. Light shone, the wailing cry poured 
out full volume. 

Through the hole she saw a gilded god 
look serenely on two men with shaven 
heads, an old priest and a young, beating a 
girl who lay on the floor. Two wrinkled 
women, hard-featured but calm as the god, 
sat like him and observed. 

‘Can't let that 
to the sister, and your vow 

Brick after brick flew 
pair of brethren, degraded members of a 


corrupt body, felt themselves blown asun- 


corner play, she 





another, 


debt 


goon. Pay your 


nto the 


marsh. A 


der by a whirlwind that rose between them 
and took form as a mortal woman 
“Did they steal you?” it said. 
Then roll out of our way 
The elder priest wi 
at the same instant, like a trained figl 
as he was, drawing and throwing a long 
knife. It would have passed through any 
other mortal, but only cut the air al 
ad and drove home at a venture; for 
her the young shaveling clapped 
} it hilt ¢ n 


¢ : } 
hands to its hilt, sh 


Yes? 


gave a jump backward, 


abpove 


her | 





behind 
both yuted or 
anger, dropped, and never sp¢ 


} again, 
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] S] B iM Par + 
fe thrower down, winding 
es they had used to flog w 
good evening 
T 


samps on the altar gave ur tain bright 


ness, but enough. She drew the bars fron 


the temple door, swung it open and turned 





on the pair of hard-featured women, who 

ank from her in a bustle to I some 
thing 

No you don’t! Give + } ’ } 

girl deprived them of a leather bag, we 

uunded, weighty. “Silver, el You 
price for that poor child?” 

The women began reviling her SI 
cuffed their faces and pushed them out 


idiong into the dark 
friend’’—she borrowed a 


altar-—‘“‘can 


VOW, lttie 


amp from the you walk, or 





s | you?” 
The be n prisoner, though sobbing and 
n r, came with her. Outside, in mud 


she put down lamp and bag of silver, then 
the living man and the 
aead man. 

“This god’s money we'll spend to better 
advantage. Wait, one moment.” 

With her knife point on the stucco beside 
the door, Blue Parrot scratched a brief 
warning to travelers 
she dec lared 


was. . . . Who are 


‘They will know,” 
kind of temple that 
you, dear? 

“My name,” blubbered the 
who was a pretty creature, though stupid 
with fright and suffering, ‘‘my name, illus- 
trious one, is They beat me 
because I called for my mother.” 

‘It! Where do you 
live 3 

‘A day’s journey upward.” 

“Which 
by water? 

“By water, great lady.” 
“Then off with us! 
They left the lamp shining before the 
temple of the marsh god and hurried away 

Two sailors who crouched by a fire pot in 
the bow of their boat 
opening a hamper that they 


come 


] } 
stolen giri, 


in Heong. 








appened to me once 


Home you go!” 


greet 


} 


neard no one 


were SO 





aboard 
you doing with my basket?’ 


firelight stood a girl whom 


In the ruby 


Caught 
ng, they jumped up and tried force 

Her money bag rapped each 
crown just hard enough to 
knock him silly. *‘Get up, amateur thieves, 
and pole your boat off. We haveslaughtered 


nine or ten priests In a temple and the town 





er to see again 


man on the 


comes running hot-legged as hornets to 
find you.” 
It was their 


night, beautilul 


terrible passenger the fly- 
without mercy, who 
laughed at them 

‘Pardon! We thought you were gone 
We meant Summer-Lightning 
Ineffable!”’ 

She laughed again, but indly “Up 
stake, boys, and out! It’s not a good shore 
for you or me. Let us put out and meddle 
no further with baggage. Free pardon; all 
right. A young lady 
deck, aft, is to be carried home 
earn forty pieces of silver, a god’s money to 
do a god’s work. Haul y 

The boatmen plucked it up 


no harm, 


who hes weeping on 


You will 


our stake.” 
sucking from 
ooze. 

d on water where 


The boat, unmoored, sl 


parted and sank drop by 


stars grew long, 
through a ripple of 

test. Cry if you want to,’ 
Blue Parrot, 
lap. “‘Are 


born 


motion 


aay ised the 


dre p 





holding a gir 
Then rest 
you, but 





I was 


went 


you comly: 


three years be fore 


through it all ages ago. There, there, we 
sail home 
They poled round a black fri of 





weeds Fireflies covered them in a storm 


drifting like golden snow. 


x 


H® search for Liu Buk Yun was de- 
layed, broken, impeded by many such 


bits of work along the way, and st irther 
perplexed by a new hindrance the growth 
of her own fame. It was the rescued girl’s 
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*... that’s the slickest propo- 
I’ve 


time. A wonderful improve- 


sition seen in a long 
ment over any paste package 
I’ve ever used. I can’t for the 
life of me see why someone 


didn’t invent it long ago...” 
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How to be happy though married 


... a little gem of breakfast wisdom 


A husband has a disposition—even as you and I. And 
usually it’s about as good or bad as his breakfast. 


That's why pancakes are the great American Institu- 
tion. For when you put a smiling plate of pancakes 
in front of a man, he usually smiles back. And the 
nan who starts the day with a smile is usually a pretty 
sood man all day. 

But here's the real secret: a pancake is still “flat as a 
ike without the right kind of syrup. Most men 
want that real maple flavor of Log Cabin Syrup. It 
gives new life and zest to pancakes and waffles. It 
satishes as no other syrup does. 


New life to pancakes 


That is e than a million women today always 
use Log Syrup. Because it permeates the pan- 
cake or | blends with it. Not just an added 
sweetnes ‘rmeating maple flavor that makes 
the taste ke or waffle actually become the 
taste of the idds new life. 


Log Cabin $ 
This different 
Blend. The tw 


tirely different from any other. 
is due to the Log Cabin 
kinds of maple— New Eng: 








ca 


\4 


j 





Boiled rice can be made most ap- 
petizing by the simple addition of 
Log Cabin Syrup. Many women 
find it so delicious that they serve 
if as a dessert 


Log Cabin Sweet Potatoes—cut cooked 
sweet potatoes im half lengthwise and 
lay im buttered dish. Spread with but 
ter and pour om Log Cabin Syrup. Bake 
in moderate oven, basting ofien with 
the syrup im the pan. 


land and Canadian—are blended with purest granu- 
lated sugar by the famous Towle process. A 40-year 
old secret. That is why it is the most popular high- 
grade syrup in the world today. 


Prove at our risk 

Have pancakes or waffles with Log Cabin Syrup for 
breakfast tomorrow. If you do not find that Log Cabin 
Syrup has a permeating maple flavor—more delicious 
than any syrup you have ever tasted—then return 
unused portion of can to us by parcel post. We will 
refund you full price, including postage. Can we make 
a fairer offer? 

Log Cabin Syrup comes in three sizes. Order from 
your grocer today. If he does not have it, send us his 
name. We will see you are supplied at once. Try this 
test. You will be glad. 


Speciat Orrer: “24 Ways to Vary the Menu”. Write 
today for 24 new, delightful Log Cabin recipes. Simply 
send 6 cents in stamps to cover packing and mailing. 


THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Dept. 10 
—the Center of North America 


..... Towle’s 


LOG CABIN Sprup 












¢ 





Continued from Page 123 
mother, a wealthy widow in a town up the 
Lake, who surprised her by saying: 

“You cannot catch him, for your name 
flies abroad on the wind before you. Every- 
one knows the Girl in the Blue Dress. I’m 
having boy’s clothes made for you, with a 
boy’s cap and shoes. Let me beg you to 
wear them.” 

Throughout her wandering, from then 
on, the Parrot went as a young man, rather 
too handsome, in jaunty attire. From lake 
and fen land she journeyed on a great river, 
across it to the north, among hills, into 
rough, poor country. Her deeds in month 
after month of this travel are known to fill 
another book. None of them fetched her 
within sight or hearing of Liu Buk Yun, how- 
ever; for at the end she had lost all track 
of him, and given or spent all but a handful 
of the marsh god’s money, to find herself 
gone quite astray far up in a wretched ham- 
let where barren slopes of yellow grass, 
withered bush, rocks worn into scales and 
flakes as of iron rust, made a high surround- 
ing wilderness. The region held no farms 
or farmers; only pastoral barbarians. 

“To go on is labor thrown away.”’ The 
Blue Parrot sat thinking in a dirty room of 
an inn which was altogether dirt. ‘To go 
back, miserable failure.” 

Disturbance in the corridor, 
threats, bad language, came as nothing 
new, for the landlord of this inn was a 
starved scarecrow with a bitter tongue. It 
wagged so outrageously now that she 
opened her door to quiet him. 

“What is wrong, sir?” 

“Wrong, sir?”’ yelled the innkeeper. 
‘‘Why, here’s an old reprobate owes me for 
bed and board since the last moon! He’s 
dying, and he can't pay! Out he’ll crawl, 
and so I tell him. Beggars can’t do their 
dying in my house!” 

“Poor thing,”’ said the Blue 
‘Sir, let me reason with him.” 

On the floor in his room the sick man lay 
covered by a rat’s nest of torn quilt, his 
face the color of old bone, his eyes vaguely 
bright and distant and tired with watching 
for death. He roused, and gave a slow nod. 

“Let me improve your comfort.” 

Having made him tidier and brought her 
own quilt, she held his wrist for a moment. 

“‘Be at ease, elder brother,” she said. “I 
will defray your lodging here.” 

In a whisper, hollow and hoarse, he tried 
to be thankful. She drew the innkeeper 
away, outside the door. 

‘*Get him some broth—your best. I can 
pay for the remainder of his time in this 
world. It won’t be long.” 

All afternoon she sat by the stranger 
while he dozed, or from time to time woke 
in a scared bewilderment, then grew calm 
as he found her there. 

“Young gentleman,’ he whispered, 
‘“‘your eyes promote courage; for in my 
sleep devils throng about me.”’ 

Toward evening his voice became clearer 
and he talked more, straight up at the roof 
beams. “A hodge- 
podge of a life 


noise, 


Parrot. 


lighted a lamp on the floor beside him, for 
she had bought oil. 

“Thank you.” His features were 
shrunken, but the lips, full and gross, re- 
tained a mocking humor. ‘That will keep 
the hobgoblins off. When you felt 
my pulse you were too gentle for a man. 
Are you spirit, or living body, or hallucina- 
tion? Come, what are you?” 

He spoke much too loudly, in fever 
gave him a cooling draught of herbs and 
answered as near the truth as might be: 

“A poor ignoramus wandering round, 
sir; a failure in the world, going home to 
be the town butt. Drink—and sleep.” 

Her medicine was heavy, good for all 
night. He blasphemed it, but lay down. 

“A greenhorn like you,” said he, “can’t 
be too careful, wandering; for this world’s 
naught but rogues, dogs, liars. Keep your 
eye peeled for’em. Advice, from me! Oho! 
Well, good tea may spout from a bad pot. 
They robbed me, they pounded the life out. 
So walk wary, Master Soft-Heart. Never 
can tell who’s what. You may think me 
a pious old noddy. Nothing of the kind, 
my lad—far from it. I cut my wisdom 
teeth; I could bite! Everybody lived in 
fear of me at home when I was Liu Buk 
Yun!” 

He never beheld what a shock he gave 
her; for turning his face toward the wall, 
he grumbled: 

“Why run away to die in this hole? 
Fate. Panic. Me, Liu Buk Yun the Grand, 
who could have bought a dozen judges? 
Or, if not, a good sharp biff in the neck is 
better than these pains all over.” 

He sighed, yielded to the drug, and at his 
next breath fell asleep like a child. 

Overcome, haunted by the irony of their 
meeting, Blue Parrot stole out. The door 
to his cubicle she drew after her and, with 
hand on latch, for a time stood there with- 
out motion. The wonder of life, the vanity 
of human wishes, the contradiction of all 
purpose, took away her strength, to rebuke 
and yet gravely console her. She had come 
so far hunting a tremendous evil one, de- 
vising how to drag him home for punish- 
ment; and here lay a specter who might no 
more than brag at her feebly as he died in 
the dirt. 

“You can’t lift a finger,” 
“except to nurse him.” 

Darkness in the tavern hung foul and 
heavy with smoke, stinging her eyes. The 
need of air became a thirst and woke her 
to move on. At the sound of a door clos- 
ing, she turned. It was not the sick man’s 
door, but one beyond, from which came 
hurrying past her a young woman with 
head bent and face averted. 

“Was that No, never!” The Blue 
Parrot gave astart. “‘But yes, that was. 
And crying too.” 

The young woman, shadowy in smoke, 
flitted by a waterlamp and through the 
deserted common room. 

“‘T couldn’t mistake her. But here alone, 
and running outdoors at night?” 


She 


she thought, 
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Without a sound the Bluse 


after. “‘ Yes, there she goes 


The splendor of the full moon dissolved 


earth and heaven, 
ai 


transforming old grass 





on worn-out hills to a brightness richer thar 
grain, every hump of rock to a gnome’s 
fortress, every bush to an ink-black figure 


that waited hollow a 
living figure climbed and was gone, 


into shadow 


I p the steepest 


shadow 


““My friend whose lilac-and-green silk 
I wore. What can she be 

The Parrot climbed nearer to one of the 
black bushes and hailed it 


doing?” 


“No fear, tiny poppet. I’m not a man, 
but a girl. Only the girl who borrowed 
your clothes, in the high chamber of the 
Hsi family, if you are Slugabed.”’ 

“Oh, World-Walker! You can’t be! 
Come here! I’m lost, hungry for you.” 

Next moment they were hugging under 
the bush, talking too fast for comprehen- 
sion, as they had done before in a high 
chamber. 

“That evening you put me to shame,” 
said the owner of fine raiment. “I told you 
I had a dragon to fight, you remember? 
The dragon was Liu Buk Yun, who had my 
father killed for him, when I was little, a 
baby. Oh, friend, it’s terrible, for I took 
a vow. Tonight in the next room through 
the matting of his wall I heard you and him, 
voices from my own country. Liu Buk 
Yun, the dragon, is only a sick thing dying. 
But my vow, my vow! I made oath before 
a prefect, years ago, to bring him the heart 
of the man who killed my father. And 
having seen you, being shamed, I ran away 
to do it. How can I?” 

The Blue Parrot could not form an an- 
swer, but held her friend in her arms. Be- 
low, the moonlight dreaming away downhill 
made the inn, the roofs and gables, with 
all they hid, no bigger than mushrooms or 
warts. Up here in this veiled magic of 
light all should be peace. A kindly, for- 
gotten smell breathed roundabout, from old 
time—the smell of a wood fire quenched in 
tea and tea grounds. 

“Poor pretty, I cannot help you. A vow 
is a vow.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the bush behind them. 
“You disturb my camp with nonsense. 
How ineffectually I taught you!” 

The bush parted, crackled, to let through 
a vast rotundity which came plump down 
between them—and which was the fat nun, 
laughing. 

“A bad vow?”’ She threw an arm over 
each of them and spoke as if she had never 
been gone. Her face beamed like the 
moon. ‘Tomorrow buy a sheep and give 
Liu Buk Yun a gallon of mutton broth, if 
he wants it, with bone juice. We must 
help the man go out by Nature’s door. 
Then lug the sheep’s heart home, dear, to 
your prefect, who won't tell any difference 
by the time his nose peaks over to inspect 
what we bring. How are you, my 
young blue devil, and why do I feel proud 
of you?” Allnight they sat talking under 
their bush, till the 
moon dipped on a 


’ 





mine,” said he. “‘A 
strange gallimawfry, 
amess. And here at 
the end of it, some- 
thing novel, for’’ he 
rolled his head toward 
her, and stared —“‘ for 
Inever saw anyone 
like you. Why do you 


sit here with a dull 
pauper who hasn't 
even a cash to stick 
in his ear, like the 
coolies? Once I was 
rich. Once, young 


fellow, I was the life, 
soul, wit and wag of 
any company, drunk 


or sober, to keep 
them in aroar. Ah, 
yes, I was, though 


you can't believe me 
now.” 








western ridge. 

**My brother,’’said 
the girl of high fam- 
ily, ‘‘would like to 
know you. Come 
home with me. You 
threw leaves in his 
face.”’ 

Blue Parrot leaned 
against her nun hap- 
pily. 

**Odd things are 
performed,” she said. 
‘But to go home with 
you while so much 
remains wrong in this 
world xs 

“Nonsense! Don't 
be a fool,’”’ said the 
fat nun. ‘“‘Though 
yes, no doubt, all the 
same, don't be in a 
hurry.” 








It was pitiable to "gupta. OY Gar tae 
hear. The Parrot 
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HAND-TO-MOUTH BUYING 
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Handles Your Car 
Like an 
Invisible Giant 






— Tay _ 


Tees 


Holds You Steady 


in Sand and Gravel 


When you suddenly hit sand or gravel—even at a 
normal rate of speed —you know what happens! The 
cam-and-lever principle reduces this great hazard— 
almost entirely eliminates it. The Ross Cam and 
Lever Steering Gear holds your wheels steady and 
true under this and all other impacts of the road. 
And, while it guards you against the discomforts and 
dangers of altined. it likewise doubles your ability 
to steer and handle your car—even makes parking 
twice as easy. Ross is already standard equipment on 
more makes of cars, trucks and buses than any other 
gear. Drive a Ross-equipped car once, and you'll 
have no other. 


t’s All in the Cam and Lever 


You know you can do things, and easily, with a 
lever, that are wholly impossible without one. The 
long lever in the Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear 
is one reason for the tremendous power that makes 
Ross Steering so easy. And the cam, with tts variable 
pitch, constitutes the almost impassable barrier to 
road shock, that makes Ross steering so safe and so 
comfortable. 

Mail the coupon below for rree booklet, “Efficiency in Steering,” 
ind list of Ross-equipped cars, 


buses and trucks 


Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind. 


ROSS 


| STEERING GEARS 

















on your investment is $3000; and that is an 
expense just the same as your rent or your 
clerk hire. What you want to do is to carry 
only $10,000 worth of merchandise, but still 
sell your $50,000 annually. You can accom- 
plish this by ordering in small quantities and 
often—every day if necessary. Your freight 
bills will be a little more, but you have a 
tremendous saving in the interest on your 
investment.” 

There was manifest logic in this preach- 
ment and many merchants were beginning 
to put it into effect when the war broke out 
in 1914 and upset all previous calculations. 
A few panic months followed and then came 
on the boom period that lasted until the 
fall of 1920. During this entire time mer- 
chandise was at a premium. It was not a 
case of buying in small quantities or large; 
the problem was to get merchandise in any 
quantity at all. Merchants placed orders in 
all quarters, not expecting to get what they 
ordered, but hoping for deliveries in large 
enough volume to meet the requirements of 
their trade. 

The results were what might have been 
expected. Toward the end of the boom 
period factories began to catch up on pro- 
duction and to-fill these recklessly given 
orders. By midsummer of 1920 the retailers 


| of the country were loaded with stocks 


vastly heavier than anything previously 
known. Then came the slump in prices and 
the forced fifty-cents-on-the-dollar sales. 


| Thousands of merchants who ought to have 
| taken losses on $10,000 stocks, took instead 


losses on $30,000 or $40,000 stocks. Some 
managed to pull through and some went 
bankrupt. 

In all this turmoil, one must remember, it 
was the more temperamental business men 
who lost their heads most completely during 
the boom times and consequently suffered 
greater losses during the readjustment. 
Those who survived were naturally inclined 
to swing to the other extreme. Resolved 
never again to be caught with a surplus of 
merchandise on a falling market, they en- 
thusiastically adopted the idea of turnover 
and small investment. 

Nor was this tendency confined to the 
temperamentally inclined. The shock of 
1920 caused business men everywhere to 
take stock of conditions, and inevitably 
there occurred the thought that it should 
not now be necessary to carry expensive 
accumulations of merchandise; that the 
factories of the country are equipped as 
never before to turn out their products 
promptly and the railroads deliver in half 
the time required before the war. Hand- 
to-mouth buying came into its own. 


Interrelation of Industries 


Up toa certain point hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is logical and economic; but carried to 
extremes, certain complications arise. It is 
impossible to manufacture goods in the pre- 
cise quantities needed for day-to-day con- 
sumption. Someone must carry the burden 


| of surplus stocks. The retailers of the coun- 
| try have pretty generally declared they will 


not do it. Who then will? Neither the 
wholesale dealer nor the manufacturer has 
any desire to shoulder the burden. 

In the old days the wholesaler could go 
out and take orders for future requirements, 
knowing exactly where the goods were going 
before he relayed the orders to the manu- 
facturers. To do business now the whole- 
| saler must have warehouses full of goods 
ready to be shipped out on a moment's 
notice. What about the manufacturer? His 
argument is the same. 

“How can I make my stuff economically,” 
he demands, ‘‘when I can’t make any plans 
ahead? With no advance orders, it is im- 
possible for me to contract for my raw ma- 
terials in quantities. It costs too much to 
run off little individual orders as they come 
in. If I take a chance and accumulate a big 
stock of stuff I have to equip warehouses 
to hold it and employ extra people to look 
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after it. In such a case I am both manu- 
facturer and wholesaler.” 

The producer of raw materials is like- 
wise in the same boat. The problem of 
hand-to-mouth buying largely resolves itself 
into a question of who is going to hold the 
bag. 

Yet there is more to hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing than the question of who shall hold the 
bag. We know that competition nowadays 
is between entire industries; not, as for- 
merly, between individuals. If hand-to- 
mouth buying in some one industry gets to 
the point where the products of that indus- 
try are unduly expensive to make and to 
sell, then the industry inevitably loses busi- 
ness to some other industry. 

The income of the average American 
family is more or less fixed, and a hundred 
different lines of business clamor for a share 
of it. An average man, let us say, buys two 
suits of clothes a year at sixty dollars 
apiece, and two pairs of shoes at ten dollars 
a pair. Should some uneconomic condition 
in the clothing industry raise the price of his 
suits to ninety dollars, he would get along 
with a single suit. And if at the same time 
the shoe industry managed to reduce its 
ten-dollar-quality shoes to five dollars, he 
would be likely to divert a part of the 
money that he would have spent on a 
secend suit of clothes to the purchase of an 
extra pair or so of shoes. Similarly, the 
furniture industry competes with the ladies’ 
ready-to-wear industry, the hardware in- 
dustry with the book-publishing industry 
People can get along on a surprisingly small 
quota of any product if the 
yond a certain figure. 


price goes be- 


The Desire to Get Ahead 


Hand-to-mouth buying has come about, 
as we have seen, from a desire on the part of 
retail storekeepers to earn larger returns on 
their investments; or, to put it the other 
way around, to make small investments do 
the same work as their former large invest- 
ments. Within bounds, this is entirely legiti 
mate. It becomes illegitimate when the 
price of merchandise is raised to the public 
through the cost of too frequent reorders by 
telegraph, by express charges on infinitesi- 
mal shipments, by unnecessary calls of 
traveling salesmen, by disturbing an even 
and economical factory production. 

Practically all trade abuses are the result 
of overzealous competition; and in those 
industries where the practice of hand-to- 
mouth buying has become a problem, the 
beginnings can generally be traced back to 
the desire of some member of the trade to 
get ahead at the expense of his business 
rivals. The grocery trade furnishes an ex- 
ample at the present time. Manufacturers 
of grocery specialties do not ordinarily sell 
direct to the retailer, but distribute their 
products through wholesale dealers. Whole- 
salers are supposed to work on margins too 
small to allow for anything but the passing 
on of goods to their storekeeper customers 
in case lots as received from manufacturers: 
yet in many sections of the country hand- 
to-mouth buying has become so insistent 
that wholesalers make a practice of selling 
in any quantities ordered, no matter how 
small. 

To do this entails expense that can har dly 
be realized by an outsider. The wholesale 
grocery house that does it must equip a 
packing department where cases received 
from manufacturers are opened and re- 
packed in smaller assortrnents. The pack 
ing department must be equipped with 
modern labor-saving devices, which means. 
for an ordinarily large wholesale house, an 
initial expense of at least $10,000. To this 
must be added the running salaries of a 
minimum of four persons—a couple of 
packers, a billing clerk and a price maker. 
These added expenses, it must be remem- 
bered, do not create business for the trade in 


general, but are merely the wholesaler’s 


Continued on Page 129 
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PEERLESS 


CAnnounces the 


New SIXOO 


THE SIX-90 
5 PASS. SEDAN 


°1895 


This Sedan is but one of five 
popular body styles in the Six-90 
line. Wheel base 120 inches. 
Each beautifully appointed, 
each individual in design. 


“TT’S a marvelous car.” Everyone 
who has driven this new Six-90 
instinctively expresses such won- 
derment. Amazement at its fluent, 
silent power. Delight with its rich, 
distinctive beauty, its positive 
silence, its soothing smoothness. 


And it is a marvelous car. For back 
of it stand years and years of sincere, 
fine car building. Frankly, this new 
Six-90 is built for men and women 
who seek real value at a price. 


The new Peerless Six-90 has the 
kind of power that makes driving 
a joy—thrilling, satisfying power. 
And it is power without vibration! 







For the motor—with a bore of 3! 
inches, stroke of 5 inches, and a 
7-bearing crankshaft—is mounted 
on live, resilient rubber. 


Cushioned so the faintest vibra- 
tions can’t come back to you. 
Cushioned so motor noises can’t 
be transmitted along the frame. 


By all means drive this new 
Six-90 and know the peak of six- 
cylinder performance. A phone 
call to the Peerless dealer will 
bring it to your door. 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORP. 
Cle eland, Ohio 
Manufacturers also of the go° V-type Eight-6o 


the Remarkable Six-8o0, and the Powerful S 
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Continued from Page 126 
acquiescence to the retai 
hand-to-mouth buying 

Manifestly business men do not increas 
their overhead expenses unless for: 
o. Competition is doubtles 


or F f 
grocers’ habit o 


ed to do 
at the back of 
t, for the grocery field is mors 
than any other 
another force 
ome one wholesale grocer 


ompetitive 
Sut back of competitior 
the ambition of 
John H. Bhi 
et us say, is a leading wholesaler of ] 
City, 


year 


namely 


ink 





with three active competitor ‘ 
the John H. Blank Company did a 
business of $1,000,000, and Mr. Blank ha 
his heart set on $1,100,000 this vear. It 
not that Mr. Blank especially needs this in 
crease, but he is human and likes to show 
his business friends and associates what he 
can do. It is pleasant also to have the presi- 
dent of his bank congratulate him on his 
fine showing when he makes his financial 
tatement and arranges for his line of credit 

Mr. Blank therefore announces to his 
office force and salesmen that there must be 
an increase of $100,000 over the previous 
twelve months’ business. He has the reputa- 
tion of being a liberal man and agreeable to 
work for; the help know he is not going to 
look too closely into a few unprofitable 
transactions if the volume he has set his 
heart upon is attained 

Young Len Morrison, salesman, starts 
out the following Monday morning to cover 
his regular suburban route for the John H 
Blank Wholesale Grocery Company, the 
House of Friendly Service. Young Len’s 
first stop is at Chris Steffler’s store out at 
the end of the Locust Street car line. Mr. 
Steffler has a list of requirements written 
down that he hands over to the salesman, 
who copies them in his order book Mr. 
Steffler is busy with customers and young 
Len tarries. After a while Mr 
a breathing space and Len explains that the 


Steffler has 


house has just taken on a new line of 


preserves that will be a winner. The price 
; $4.80 2 case of two dozen jars and the 
house is anxious for Mr. Steffler to get 


started on them 
“The goods may be all right,”’ a 


Steffler. ‘“‘ but I couldn't sel 


grees Mr 
two dozen jars 
brand in a month. I guess I've 


ordered everything I need this time 


f 
0 


a new 


High Cost of Service 
Young Len thinks deeply. The house 
and his 
quota has been raised 10 per cent over what 
He he 


right, 


after an increase of volume own 
he did last year omes confidential 

‘Probably you're Mr 
not taking a whole case of the stuff, and I'll 
tell you what I'll do. I'll open up a case and 
send you half a dozen jars. If you find the 
tuff goes, you can order in case 
ward.” 

‘But you'd charge me more that way,” 
protests Mr. Steffler. 

“Don’t you worry about that,”’ 
earnestly. ‘‘The house will be glad to doa 


favor for a good customer like you 


Steffler, in 


lots alter 


says Len 


you leave it to me. I'll see that you get t 
trial half dozen at the case price.” 

Mr. Steffler, a bit flattered, agrees to give 
the new line a trial. That evening 
turn to the office Len explains the matter to 
the billing clerk and the six jars go out next 
morning along with the other merchandise 
ordered 


on his re- 


So far so good. Len has increased his 
sales by $1.20, the only extra expense being 
that of the time of one of the porters who 
pried open the case and packed the six jars 
in asmaller carton. But the end is not yet. 
Business with Mr. Steffler is fairly brisk and 


Thursday he finds he has sold the six 


DY 
jars. He goes to the tele 
more of the same. But 
case this time? It is not. It is for six Jars, 
the same as before. Why should he buy 
twenty-four when he can buv six at no ad- 


phone and orders 


is his order for a full 


vance in price? For years Mr. Steffler has 
been reading in his trade papers of the effi- 
ciency of turnover; of doing a big business 
and here is a chance to 


on a small stock; 
put the theory into practi al effect 

There is weak protest from the ¢ lerk at 
John H 


the Blank office, but Mr. Steffler 





lended Steffler also requse 


yur rrr 
irchase | That afte 


oon the three-ton truck of the John 


il W holes 


e delivered at once T 
H 


the 





Groce ry Company, 





ise of Friene Service, rumbles out to 
he end of the Locust Street car line with a 
oO d ( precisely six jars of preserves 
it > ?() 

Young Len Morrisor t must be remem- 
hbered, would not have suggested the idea to 
Mr. Steffler « xcept that his sales quota had 


been raised and he had to do unusual! thi 





to attain the figure. The John H. Blank 
Wholesale Grocery Company would not 
e given in to Mr. Steffler except that 


navy 


he did a volume of $1,100,000 during the 


Blank was ambitious to tell his friends 
year, and to have the president of his bank 
congratulate him on his fine showing 
But whate 


ver the reasons, the results are 


bad for the trade. So many orders for sp! 
received that the John H. Blank 
Company has to make a regular practice of 
what was intended only 
favor, and packing room at a 


cost of $10,000, with four extra employes 


+ 
cases are 
as an occasional 
equips a 


to operate it. 


Oratory No Cure 


But the three other wholesal , 
firms of Blank City cannot afford to sit idly 
by and see Mr. Blank walk off with busi- 
ness by reason of his friendly service; all 


three likewise equip packing departments, 


ra ry 
groce y 


split cases and bill the merchandise so or- 


dered at full-case prices. Naturally, some 
thing has to be done to cover these extra 
services, for the legitimate profit of the 
wholesale grocery business does not allow 
for many frills. No imagination is necessary 


1 
sualizet 


to \ he ultimate result. The whole 
salers of Blank City are men of integrity 

nd actually make good their promises that 
they w sell split cases at full-case prices 
But the prices on ful! cases have to he 


raised e,,ough to take care of the added ex 
pense In the 
City pays the 


W hat is to be done with a 


the end, pubic of the Blank 


territory bill 


situation suct 
Oratory 


as I have described? will not 


. 


change conditions, though from the 


of eloquence released at various trade con 
ventions it would seem that many captains 
of industry have abiding faith in oratory. 
It ishuman nature that individuals look out 
for themselves before they look out for the 
good of their industry or of the general pub- 
lic, and no average business man is going 
to drop some uneconomic practice so long 
he believes he must do it to keep up with 
At a convention of wholesale 
grocers recently held in an Eastern city, the 
packing department 
buying evils were the subjects of many emo- 
| spee An elderly gentleman ir 
to 


considerable 


as 
competition 
and hand-to-mout! 
tiona 
the 
tired 


wealth, 


hes. 
who turned out 


of 


audience, be a re 
wholesale 
asked if he might be heard 

‘If I were in the wholesale business in 


grocer 


Blanktown or any other place where hand- 
to-mouth buying had got out o 
he remarked, “I wouldn't bother to lecturs 
my competitors or tell them what they 
ought to do in the interest of morality or of 
the industry. I would simply announce to 
the retail storekeepers that I was not in the 
friendly service business, and that I didn’t 


f bounds,” 


in broken lots, but if they would buy 
from me in the regular way I would save 
them money. I wouldn't say I was selling 
my goods at cost, either, because that isn't 
convincing. I would tell them that by cut- 
ting out frills I could and still 
make a good profit. Retailers aren’t dumb 
It might take me six months or so to get 
going, but in the end I'll bet I would have 
the best paying grocers on my bo The 
other kind could keep on buying from the 


sell 


undersell 


ks 


friendly service houses. 

In the end, enlightened self-interest is 
the only practical cure for any trade evil 
Recently in the office of a New York manu- 
facturing firm I saw a letter written by a 
former executive of the firm to its present 
general manager, and commenting 
tain projected plans. 


on cer- 
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Shoes for Men 





look 


The re 's a 


F course and 
They're Bostonians 
difference to be 
such windows—a character of styl 
that is Bostonians’ own. Such win- 
dows are worth walking to, 
shoes well worth seeing, especia 
if you have “an eye for style.” 


you stop 


style seen 1n 


} 
sucn 


] 
Li 


When next you see Bostonians go 
in and try them on. See how they 
look, feel how they fit. Compa 
them with your idea of what shoes 
should be. And remember over a 
million men agree that Bostonians 
put no hardships on your feet 


re 
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BINDERS 
from 52¢ to $4O00 


OU can buy a Baker-Vawter binder at either of 
these prices; or at various prices between. We 
make 14 different types, for different uses. 

Lots of money is wasted in business by giving a 
cheap job to a high-priced binder, or expecting a 
cheap binder to do a high-priced job. 

A binder isn’t just “A binder;” it’s a utility made 
to do certain work in the right way. Saving money 
on binders is largely in buying the right one for the 
job. 

For 38 years we’ve been studying, and making 
binders, that do better work, save time and labor, 
and last long. Our men know the subject; they can 
tell you just what binder to buy for your job. 

Current Records, Transfer Records, Storage Rec- 
ords; each needs a different binder; our men know 
the difference. With Baker-Vawter binders you get 
quality in the product, and service from the maker. 
It’s important; many large concerns recognize this 
fact by using our service and standardizing on our 
products. 

We have a helpful booklet on Binders, their needs 
and their uses, which is 
yours for the asking. 
Send for it. 


Pa For current records this No. 69 
No. 69 


is the peer of all binders. So per- 
fect mechanically that it reduces to ridiculous 
ease each operation. Looks and acts like the 
Lasts so long it will laugh at 


aristocrat it is, 
old age. 


No 10 3 Canvas the everlasting, pro- 
° tects the old records in an in- 
expensive but dignified cover. The posts are so 
rigidly set that pliers can’t pull them out; a per- 
manent pair of spiles to hold business activities 
of past years. No. 103 doesn't cost much, 
but as a dependable long-lived member of 
Baker-Vawter family, it can hold its own and 
then some. 





T >> Supreme as a transfer binder, 
No. 683 


because no other binder can be 
opened, leaves removed or replaced, and 
locked with the deftness and speed that No. 
683 can. les metal hinge means a life of care- 
free exercise. The self-acting lock is wonder- 
ful in its simplicity. 


The reason for standardizing on Baker-Vawter bind- 
ers for every possible record use, is first the wide 





range to choose from; second, the correct fitting of 
binder to use intended; and third, the matchless qual- 
ity which means years of dependable service. 











| Attach to Your Letterhead and Mail T 


BAKER-VAWTER Co. 
| Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send further information on bind- 





We have a booklet showing the use and 1] Ss 
sizes of binders for every kind of office | ers for the following purposes: Current 
need. You will profit, we feel sure, in get- } Records — Transfer Storage 
ting it. Ask your Baker-Vawter man for it 
or use the coupon and we'll send one di- | } 
rect. Notthe slightest obligation of course. i} Name - 

i—— —————— ———_—_——_ : 
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“T note that the volume of your business 
has reached the $2,000,000 mark,” the let- 
ter read, ‘“‘and that you are aiming at 
$2,500,000 for the coming year. Perhaps 
that is not too high a figure; perhaps you 
can attain it. Yet I have known many firms 
that reach a certain volume of business only 
to find that the last $100,000 requires such 
an expenditure of money and effort that 
the profits on the entire volume are wiped 
out. 

“There is one sure way by which you 
may find out if you are entitled to your 
$2,500,000. Put off your ambition for one 
year. You know what it cost to do your 
$2,000,000. During the next twelve months, 
instead of trying to do more business, try 
to do the same amount of business with less 
expense. If you can do that, it will prove 
your business is healthy. With that fact 
established, you can then safely go ahead 
and try for your $2,500,000.” 

The present propensity for hand-to- 
mouth buying has sharply revived an old 
question—namely, whether the wholesaler 
is a necessary link in economically bringing 
manufactured goods from factory to the 
public. In England and France the whole- 
saler has never lost prestige, but in the 
United States the tendency has been to 
eliminate the wholesaler wherever 
ticable. In certain lines where the retail 
store carries a multiplicity of items, such as 
drugs, hardware, groceries, the wholesaler 
is still a factor; but in lines like clothing, 
shoes, women’s wear, the past thirty years 
have seen the wholesaler largely fade out of 
the picture. 

Many of the executives with whom I 
have talked believe hand-to-mouth buying 
will cause a swing back to the wholesaler 
idea. The manufacturer who has been in 
the habit of sending his salesmen through- 
out the country twice a year to call on re- 
tail storekeepers, finds the storekeepers will 
no longer buy his goods in such fashion. 
The manufacturer then faces one of three 
decisions: '1e must increase the number of 
his salesmen to the point where it is pos- 
sible to call on customers every thirty or 
sixty days or oftener. Or he must establish 
warehouses in strategic points throughout 
the country where retailers may get their 
supplies quickly. Or he must stop trying to 
sell his goods direct to storekeepers and in- 
stead depend on wholesalers to carry stocks 
of his goods and to do his selling for him. 


prac- 


In Competition With Vanity 


So long as the storekeeper persists in 
buying in extra-small quantities, the whole- 
saler idea is probably the least expensive of 
these three methods. The manufacturer 
cannot send his salesmen to call on store- 
keepers two or three times as often as for- 
merly without incurring enormous expense. 
Likewise the warehouse idea is expensive; 
in order to have anything like adequate 
coverage of the entire country a minimum 
of a dozen branches is necessary; and not 
only must these be staffed with competent 
employes but stocks of merchandise must 
be carried in each of them sufficient to meet 
the demands of the territory to which it 
caters. 

These expenses are eliminated when the 
manufacturer sells his goods through whole- 
salers. In most lines it is the practice of 
wholesale firms to confine their activities 
to a certain limited territory and to work 
that territory intensively. The wholesaler’s 
salesmen can afford to call on customers 
often because they sell the products of 
numbers of manufacturers. Besides, the 
wholesaler saves the manufacturer the ex- 
pense of bookkeeping and of extending 
credit. More than that, the wholesaler 
buys and pays for the manufacturer's goods 
and thus shares the financial burden of 
distribution. 

If the wholesaler is efficient, he can make 
money for the manufacturer and for him- 
self. But efficiency means many things. 
The wholesaler must 
down to a point where he can afford to 
handle the manufacturer's goods on a small 
margin; if he cannot do the selling cheaper 


keep his expenses 
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manufacturer, he has no excuse 


He must, moreover, be active 


than the 
for existence 
enough to sell a considerable volume of 
goods, because no manufacturer is going to 
vend his product through wholesalers un- 
less he can be assured the wholesalers will 
actively push his lines. 

In the industries where the 
has gone out of the picture, almost always 
it has been on account of the wholesaler’s 
aggressiveness. Manufacturers 
business to which 
entitled, and 
selling direct. 


wholesaler 


lack of 
could not procure the 
they believed they 
adopted the plan of 
One very human factor, however, mili- 
tates against the wholesaler, and that, 
strange as it may seem, is vanity. Every- 
one likes to appear as important as possible, 
business men not excepted. For many 
years the idea has spread in certain in- 
dustries that only second-rate merchants 
buy from jobbers; that first-raters do busi- 
ness direct with manufacturers. No matter 
at what price the wholesaler may be able to 
offer his wares, there are always those mer- 
chants who will refuse to give him con- 
sideration on the argument that they are of 
too much to purchase their 
goods through an intermediary. ‘‘I buy 
direct!”’ is the slogan that is flung in the 
teeth of many an earnest wholesaler who 


were 








consequence 


tries to prove his ability to sell at rock 
bottom prices and who can often actually 


do so. 


The Delusion of Big Contracts 


It is doubtless this attitude on the part 
of many storekeepers that is responsible for 
much of the group buying that has come 
into vogue during recent } This is, ina 
word, the arrangement by which numbers 
of merchants in similar lines 
pooling their purchases, to buy in hand-to- 
mouth fashion and at the same time get the 


ears. 


€ ndeavor, by 


benefit of quantity transactions. 
Theoretically, group buying is economi- 
cal, but in actual practice 
work out to the advantage of the merchants 
or of the manufacturers. It has this draw- 
back—that the storekeepers who go into a 
buying pool must take 


suits the average taste, and yet the public 


it does not always 


merchandise that 


of particular communities may have pro 
\ couple 
of years ago a delegation of a dozen Western 
department-store owners visited the New 
York market for buying purposes and ar- 
ranged with the representative of a New 
England mill for a large order of ladies’ 
The contract stipulated that each 
should take so many hundred 
dozen month; an assortment of 
colors was agreed upon and under the con- 
tract each merchant was allowed to stipu- 
late the various shades that he wished for 
his monthly allotment. 
Logically, 


pensity for something different. 


hosiery. 
merchant 


pairs a 


it was an all-round profitabl 
arrangement. The manufacturer, with this 
important order on his that 
spread over a period of twelve months, 
could work it in with his regular production 


and kee 


books was 


p his machinery going at an even 


The merchants bought at a considerably 
figure than 
sible if buying individually, and the saving 
thus made could be passed on to their 


customers. 


lower would have been pos 


Yet when the year was up neither side 
was willing to renew the From 
the first there was difficulty over the colors. 
Some of the merchants found that the as 


contract, 


sortment of shades agreed upon did not find 
favor with their customers and asked that 
made. Department man 
agers would send in bits of ribbon, asking 


variations be 


that a part of the month’s allotment be 
sample. The 
manufacturer, anxious to please, would do 
his best; but dyes do not show the same on 


dyed to conform with th« 


hosiery as on ribbons and the results were 
often unsatisfactory. Some shipments were 
returned. Often the department managers 
would be late in sending details as to their 
monthly requirements and the manufac- 
turer’s operations would be thrown out of 


gear. Continued on Page 133 
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The Save the Surface Home L 
at the on 


Sesqui Centennial Exposition ‘| 
The Symbol of a Success 


T the Sesqui-Centennial Expo- suggests how clearly Americans re- 

















sition in Philadelphiaaregath- — alize the value of surface protection 





ered together exhibits of America’s _ for all kinds of property—conserv- 
great accomplishments in 150 years _ ing health and wealth, adding to the 
of Independence. Of them all none — happiness of living and working. 

is more important than that of the | Consumption of paint and varnish 
Paint and Varnish Industry, appro- — has doubled in less than five vears 


priately named “The Save the Sur- — Jarvely because people generally 








face Home. have come to believe in the pract 


It is important in showing what _ truth expressed in the adage “Save 





paint and varnish accomplish in the surface and you save all.’ The 
making better homes, better living. | Save the Surface Home is a symbol 


Its very presence at the Exposition — of that success. 


€ By all means see the Home. You will learn from 
it. But if you cannot visit the Sesqui-Centent 
you can still benefit from this model paint and 
varnish home. Simply send for T S the Surf 
Vews that tells all about 





SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
18 East 4lst Street New York, N. Y. 


_ = > al ’ 
A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose prod 


ind services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kir 











See the man. 





Is he buying 


UYING tooth brushes by “rule of 
thumb” is as old as tooth brushes 
themselves. One after another the 
Thumb Brusher tries. He is a glutton 
for thumbing. He revels in it. The more, 
the merrier. Thumb! Thumb! Thumb! 
Trays of tooth brushes are his espe- 
cial joy. But think you a carton will 
stop him? Not the true addict! Open 
the box, says he. Let’s try it on the 


thumb. Another — and another — and 














another! 


Will the Thumb Brushers thumb the 
tooth brush you will ultimately buy? 
Probably 


sealed against Thumb Brushers! 


unless you use Dr. West's 


Sterilized, sanitary, your Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brush is packed in a sealed glass- 


ine container. Inside the usual box. 
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a thumb brush? 


No, he is buying a tooth brush. 


Then why does he brush his 
thumb with it? 


How often has this happened 
to the tooth brush You buy ? 


In the handy display cabinet on your 
druggist’s counter are samples of every 
type of Dr. West’s. Put there to be 
thumbed. They won’t go into anyone’s 


mouth ! 


Look closely at the bristles—sturdy, 
upstanding, with long wear built in! See 
how this scientifically designed brush is 
sized and shaped to fit the mouth—to 
contact every curve and crevice. That 
is why it cleans inside, outside and be- 
And why it polishes 


tween the teeth. 


as it cleans. 


Yet for all its advantages, the adult’s 
size Dr. West’s costs you but 50 cents; 
the youth’s, 35 cents; the child’s, 25 
cents; the special gum massage brush, 
75 cents. So little for so good a brush 
and protection from Thumb Brushers! 
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(Continued from Page 130 

The manufacturer had counted upon a 
profit on the big contract, but at the end of 
the year the auditor's figures showed it had 
entailed a net loss of $18,000. In the case of 
the associated merchants, the results also 
were unsatisfactory, the majority reporting 
that though they had actually bought their 
hosiery under market price, yet the left- 
overs more than consumed the savings 

It is hard to beat any game, especially a 
game that is so dependent on the whims of 
human nature as is the making and selling 
of merchandise. The owner of a certain de- 
partment store, one of the most profitable 
of its size in the United States, claims that 
his success is due to the fact that he has 
never tried to beat the game. He has never 
gone into a buying pool to get lower prices 
on a quantity basis. He has never con- 
tracted with a manufacturer for advance 
supplies of merchandise, because, as he 
states, that savors of speculation. Another 
of his ideas seems worth quoting. 

“So far as possible,”” he told me, “I buy 
from the same manufacturers and whole- 
salers year after year. I do not shop 
around for prices. When I am ready for a 
certain line of merchandise, I go to my 
supply man and tell him what I want, and 
nine cases out of ten I believe I save money 
by so doing. My business is valuable to 
him because it is a year-after-year proposi- 
tion, and I get what I want when I want it. 
If I run around looking for prices and con- 
stantly shift my buying, my business is not 
desirable enough for anyone to give me 
special consideration.” 

In talking with many manufacturers and 
wholesalers I find considerable tendency 
toward criticism of retail storekeepers for 
the present hand-to-mouth buying; a belief 
that it represents an uneconomic effort to 
force the producers of goods to bear too 
great a share of the financial burden. Those 
who thus criticize the retailers claim that 
the cost of storekeeping has risen because 
the retailers have indulged in costly com- 
petition among themselves, and have not 
made enough effort to reduce overhead by 
increasing the efficiency of their own selling 
organizations. One man, now a manu- 
facturer, but who started his business career 
forty years ago as employe of a Chicago 
department store, said the following: 

“It isa generally accepted rule in the im- 
portant department-store trade today that 
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100 employes sell $1,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise in a year. There may be some 
exceptions, but by and large the store that 
employs 1000 people will do $10,000,000 
the store that employs 2000 people will do 
$20,000,000, and so on. When I went to 
work back in the '80’s it was the rule that 
125 people should sell $1,000,000 worth of 
merchandise in a year 

“On the surface, this looks as though re- 
tailing had increased in efficiency. But 
when you consider the scale of prices that 
obtained in the ’S0’s and the scale that 
obtains it seems to show that de- 
partment stores have gone backward in real 
efficiency: which is the ability to vend their 
merchandise at small margin 
wholesale and retail figures. 

“A part of this backward trend is due 
to the extra service that the modern 
department-store owner thinks he must 
give in order to keep up with competition. 
In my old Chicago days our store did not 
have rest rooms or waiting rooms or 
nurseries where babies might be checked, 
and we delivered goods free only within a 
one-mile radius. 

‘My first job was at the twenty-five-cent 
necktie counter; and | times 
seventy-five dollars’ worth of these neckties 
in a day, which meant that I made 300 in- 
dividual sales, wrapping them myself and 
making change, because we had then no 
elaborate systems such as are a part of the 
modern store. 

“The store made money, I suppose, on 
the twenty-five-cent neckties. But where, 
insuch astore today, will you find a twenty- 
five-cent-necktie counter? The limit is 
about fifty cents. At that price, if the 
selling were as enthusiastic as in my time, 
a clerk ought to sell $150 worth on a busy 
day; but I do not hear of any store that 
has such a turnover. 

‘* Perhaps at sixty I am inclined to glorify 
too much the old days, but I cannot help 
thinking that the modern retailer depends 
too much on his system to sell his goods; 
that he believes by getting crowds of 
people into his store the merchandise will 
sell itself. Perhaps we manu- 
facturers are partly to blame. We send 
demonstrators into the stores at our own 
expense to push our goods, we give free 
dealers’ helps and free window displays. 
In the end, many a retailer gets the idea 
that the manufacturer from whom he buys 


now, 


between 


sold at 


somehow 
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his yoods also to St nis goods for 


ougnt 





him 
manufacturers 


merchandise occupies 


some retaliers go so lar as to cha 
rent for the space their 

“Not long ago I read in some trade jour- 
nal that 59 per cent of all the people who 
go into retail stores go out again without 
buying. Being interested in this because 
I sell my own product through department 
stores, I went out on several shopping ex 
with my and 
Practically three times out of five when we 
walked up to a 
wait on us, although the 


cursions wife made notes, 


counter no came to 


not 


one 
stores were 
crowded, 

“To get attention it was necessary to ap- 
proach some individual sales person and 
ask to be waited on. In more than one case 
where we did not make selections at once 
the sales person lost interest and walked 
away. 

“The latest report of the Harvard Bu- 
reau of Business Research places the cost 
large department stores as 
above 30 per cent. 


of selling in 
Maybe this is neces- 
sary, but I do not think it would be if the 
executives put as much thought into actual 
selling as into buying. After all, sales are 
made across the counter. It 
hand-to-mouth buying we hear so much 
about nowadays comes from an effort on 
the part of store owners to reduce over- 
head expenses; but I have an idea the ex- 
penses would automatically reduce them- 
selves if that 59 per cent of the people who 
go out of stores without buying could be 
cut down a little.”’ 

There are two sides to every question. 
The transportation systems of the country 
have increased their efficiency to the point 
where it is neither logical nor economic that 
the buying of merchandise should be con- 
ducted in the manner of twenty-five years 
ago. Within bounds, hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is logical and has probably come to 
stay. 

The bankers of the country like it. By 
and large, the retailers are in a better finan- 
cial condition because they take smaller 
losses on sudden style changes. It tends to 
check speculation in merchandise. 

Every line of business will have to work 
out its own problem, and there is one cer- 
tain guidepost for all. At whatever point 
hand-to-mouth buying raises the price of 
any commodity to the public, that is the 
place to stop. 


is said the 


COLLECTOR’S BLUES 


“That isn’t very admirable,”’ he told her 
severely. ‘No, 1 don’t see how you could 
dispose of so much at one swoop. The cir- 
cumstances would have to be perfect. A 
buyer at what would appear the right 
umount couldn't be come by easily. It 
would need enormous luck and ingenuity 
and experience. Suppose we talk about the 
best part. The thing to do with these, 
which may well be good, is to separate them 
into halves and put each in a public sale. 
There will be an auction soon at Hebron; I 
can make the necessary arrangements for 
you; and, since I'll be there, keep an eye 
on the bidding. I might even pick up that 
sugar bow! for myself.”’ 


Ava Ling put the dark blue bow! in his 
hands. “I want you to have it,” she said; 
‘not only for what you've done, but be- 
cause | want you to have it.”’ 

However, Gerald firmly refused. ‘‘ You 
can’t afford to be generous,” he remon- 
strated. ‘‘What is charming in the rich is 
absurd for the poor. No, it will be enough 
for you to pay the sales commission on this 


glass. I’ll admit to you, the other bothers 
me.’ He picked up a green-footed goblet 
swirled on its stem. ‘‘Seven like that,” 
Willie Gerald remarked. ‘‘How could 


Ling have persuaded himself such things 
existed--in Stiegel? And a yellow flint 
cow! I must say it’s a shame they don’t.” 
He glanced at his watch. “It’s nearly 
four,’ he proceeded. ‘‘Suppose you lock 


Continued from Page 15 


all this up and come out with me for a 
drive. We'll stop at Claremont.” 

She thanked Willie, but said that she had 
better not. ‘‘I'’m really doing nothing, go- 
ing nowhere, and if I went with you I'd 
have such a good time I would be wretched 
afterward. It would make me discon- 
tented. You don’t know how much I'd 
like to sell that glass back to the people 
who lied to Zelam and took our money.” 

He tried again to get her out into the late 
golden yellow sunlight, but she persisted 
in her refusal. ‘Please don’t ask me. It 
isn’t very kind of you. Do you want me to 
be more miserable?’’ Gerald admitted 
promptly that he didn’t; and such was his 
sympathy for her that, leaving, he kissed 
Ava Ling before she would have time to 
realize what he was doing. She turned 
away, and, with an arm pressed against her 
face, waved for him to go quickly. Out- 
side, it seemed to him that perhaps he had 
been thoughtless. Mrs. Ling’s feelings were 
dark enough, without being complicated by 
a further emotion. In addition, he began 
to see that there might well be a continua- 
tion of their practical affairs 

Waiting quite early in the morning for 
Freda Renant at Hebron— he had driven 
from New York, but Freda was coming by) 
train his thoughts reverted to Ava, an 
especially nice name. And when Freda ap- 
peared he was a little absent-minded. 

‘You're sorry I came,” she said at once 
‘You don’t want to be bothered with me 


Or else you are afraid I'll bid all you're 
after up into the sky. I think I will and be 
disagreeable.” 

“It’s just as I said,”’ he told her, ‘there 
is a lunch counter with hot dogs, draped 
with sauerkraut, and cheese sandwiches 
and milk. But I’m disappointed there are 
no pretzels.” 

If he had pretzels, she replied, he'd be 
wanting beer. ‘‘ Do try not to spoil the fun 
I'm having. Oh, Willie, this is too divine!” 
They had reached the store in front of 
which the sale was to be held. Old painted 
benches, and chairs with sales tags were 
ranged along the pavement and in the 
gutter and on the street, facing a wide 
window full of antiques and a small tem- 
porary platform for the auctioneer. Al- 
ready most of the seats were filled; Willie 
Gerald and Freda found the last two places 
‘Tell me who is here,” 
she whispered, ‘‘I must get to recognize the 
Willie, there are some perfectly 


on a long bench 


dealers. 


grand old girls talking Pennsylvania 
Dutch.” 
“The woman in the black Mennonite 


shaw! and bonnet is Mrs. Schulte,” he in- 
structed her; ‘‘she is from Manheim 
1as been there with her husband a long 


she 


time and naturally an incredible part of 
what is good Stiegel has passed through 
their hands. Don't bid against her for 


door towels. That’s Arthur Silver—no, the 
smaller man with the impassive face and 


quick eyes. The other is Leyden from 











This Pop Corn 
Always Pops! 


Yes, Jolly Time Pop Corn 1s guaranteed 
to pop. It's wonderful corn-—carefully 
selected Japanese Hullless stock, spe- 
cially processed to bring out its fine 
flavor and full popping ability Being 
hermetically sealed, i is always in per 
fect popping condition 
Pop some tonight. You'll enjoy it. If 
your grocer can't supply you, send us 
his name and 15 cents for a full-sited 
can, postpaid. 
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Trenton. You'll have to wait to see what 
he’s after, and then, if you want it, prepare 
to pay anything. There is Eben Francis, a 
Chester County Quaker with a barn like a 
collector’s dream. No, she’s an amateur 
and an erratic nuisance. Behind is Harper 
Lake, he collects nothing but old valen- 
I saw one here cut in a circlet of 
sixteen hearts and painted, he’ll be after. 
That's Markley, buying old iron, and next 
to him Allen Senders looking for dolphin 
candlesticks. Attached to those dusty 
shoes is the bidder for the Dumonds; if 
he wants anything there is no limit. None.” 

“Look, Willie,” Freda caught his arm, 
‘“‘T want that pair of tin sconces. I have a 
place for them.”’ The price of the sconces 
held at seven dollars each—- Freda Renant’s 
bid—-and then rose to eleven dollars. Be- 
fore that Gerald had stopped her. A tin 
coffeepot engraved with an eagle and the 
American flag brought bids through the 
twenties, the thirties, and into the forties. 
“Tf I don’t get it I'll suffocate,’’ Freda 
whispered. 

““You won’t have to,” he reassured her. 
“Go to sixty, if it’s necessary.’”’ But she 
got the coffeepot for forty-seven dollars. 

‘*When you see it again it will be seventy- 
five,’ she told him. Then she bought a 
number of small slip-ware crocks; a plate 
with tiowers and a legend went up in price 
and left her gasping. ‘‘ Eighty dollars for 
that!” Freda protested. ‘It’s insanity.” 

“Do you think so?” he quietly replied. 
““Mrs. Schulte bought it. That ought to 
tell you a little.” 

“Now, folks,” the auctioneer proceeded, 
“I'm going to sell you something nice. 
Something extra—a pair of three-mold cel- 
ery glasses. There they are, with sun- 
bursts and quilting, and perfect. Perfect. 
Will you start them at a hundred dollars 
for one with the privilege of the pair? A 
hundred? Well, eighty, seventy-five, sixty, 
fifty? See here, this isn’t right. Have you 
seen these pieces? Have you examined 


tines. 


them? Here, Hammond, pass them 
around. Let Mr. Leyden have them.” 


Leyden bid thirty dollars; that was raised 
at once to forty, then forty-five 

Freda Renant turned to Gerald. “Are 
you bidding?” He nodded to the auc- 
tioneer. 

“Fifty! 
and sixty-five; 
and eighty, eighty-five.” 
Ninety. 

“Oh, I hope you get them,”’ Freda con- 
tinued. “I can hardly bear it.”” A hun- 
dred and ten he would take; two and a 
half. A hundred and twelve and a half. 
Fifteen. He waited for Willie, but Willie 
shook his head. ‘Sold at a hundred and 
fifteen dollars for one, and the privilege 
Mr. Leyden takes them both, and so would 
I at that figure.’ Freda murmured her 
disappointment, but Willie Gerald assured 
her that he was satisfied. 

A contest began for the circular painted 
vaientine between the woman Gerald had 
described as an erratic nuisance and Harper 
Lake. He was an old man with faded pink 
cheeks, in a black derby hat and indifferent 
clothes; and, seated on a corner of the auc- 
tioneer’s platforrn, turned deliberately away 
from the auctioneer, he made his bids by a 
succession of almost imperceptible move- 
ments. He seemed to be preoccupied with 
a far different object and scene. The woman 
bid ninety-two dollars, and Harper Lake 
made his slight affirmative. In the end he 
got the valentine, but it cost him a hundred 
and seventeen dollars. 

‘Before the sale,’’ Willie Gerald told 
Freda, “I could have had it for thirty dol- 
lars.” 

“What a heavenly Stiegel bowl!” she ex- 
claimed. “With alid. Now that you must 
get. Go on, Willie, don’t let him have it. 
Certainly give three hundred; it has a lid. 
If you stop I'll—I'll go home alone. I 
won't speak to you. That’s yours and I 
think you are going to get it. No, he’s 
back. Well, perhaps I don’t blame you. 
It was a frightful price. And Mr. Silver 
lidn’t make a bid until it was nearly over. 
Just the same I hate him.” 


Fifty and now fifty-five; sixty 
seventy and seventy-five 


Gerald nodded. 
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Willie Gerald was becoming increasingly 
conscious of Freda’s charm; she was not, he 
thought, the sort of woman who ought to go 
out into the world for a living. In the first 
place, she didn’t look like that. It was 
evident she belonged in settings of exclusive 
leisure—on horses and the decks of yachts, 
brown on the sand of private bathing 
beaches. 

And that sent his mind back to Ava 
Ling: she seemed to him to be even less 
able to cope with reality. How different 
the two girls were; Ava positively minute 
with wide questioning, guileless eyes, and 
Freda, tall and slim, with flat hard shoul- 
ders and a direct and impersonal and hu- 
morous gaze. He liked Freda enormously, 
but Ava was more—more arresting. She 
had a quality he found very appealing. 

The auction ended for the morning and 
he conducted Freda to the lunch stand. 
Willie Gerald ordered his hot dog without 
sauerkraut, but Freda insisted that he had 
spoiled it. She stood on the sidewalk trying 
to manage the unwieldy sandwich, a glass 
of milk in her other hand, and accused him 
of caring how he looked. 

Gerald admitted that he didn’t propose 
to be decorated in raw gray cabbage. 
“And very gamy cabbage too.” 

Freda replied that she intended to eat an- 
other and perhaps another. ‘And, Willie, 
get me a second glass of milk, darling. If 
that’s arhubarb pie, I want it too. Even if 
you have to get it from Mr. Leyden.” 

A woman in a loose smart jacket and 
plain skirt, a blue hat crowded down on her 
eyes, came up to them. “Mrs. Penny,” 
Willie Gerald proceeded, ‘“‘do you know 
Miss Renant?”’ The elder acknowledged 
that introduction and turned sharply to 
Gerald. 

“Mr. Gerald,’”’ she demanded, ‘what 
does it mean?” 

“What does what mean?” he replied. 

“Now don’t be innocent with me,”’ she 
begged; ‘‘the blue sugar bowl with a lid, of 
course. I mean how did it happen to come 
up so suddenly without advertising? But 
what I do want to know most is why you 
stopped bidding.” 

“‘T thought I’d gone far enough,”’ he told 
her. ‘“ Didn’t you like it?” 

Certainly she liked it. Who wouldn’t? 
“IT bought it from Mr. Silver as soon as I 
could get hold of him. So you must tell me 
what you know.” Very little, he admitted. 
When he reached Hebron he had heard 
that some exceptionally good glass was to 
be sold. The three-mold celery glasses were 
part of it. Yes, he understood there was 
more. That was practically all he’d gath- 
ered. They had come from a very large 
collection 


He was interrupted by an exceedingly - 


tall and thin man, who spoke to Mrs. 
Penny. She was abrupt with him. ‘How 
are you, Mr. Yermans. You mustn’t stop 
Mr. Gerald. He’s telling me something 
very important.” He half turned and 
nodded to Willie. ‘I can guess what it is,”’ 
he added, “or, rather what it is about 
that blue bow! you got from Silver. If you 
had come in my place last week you could 
have had one twice as good with a domed 
cover for no more money.” Mrs. Penny 
replied indifferently that, now, she had this 
one, and made it evident that she only 
wanted Gerald to go on. 

“As I said, they are supposed to come 
from a large and old collection, and to be 
the very first pieces offered out of it. And 
I understand, too, that nothing more will 
be sold. What surprised me was that it 
seems to be owned here locally. Although 
I can't be certain of that.” 

Yermans immediately said they must 
find out. ‘‘Where did you hear all this?” 
he demanded. 

“Tt was in the air,’’ Willie told him; “a 
little here and there. I have been putting 
it together for Mrs. Penny. Gillam and his 
assistants would say nothing.” 

Mrs. Penny, it was plain, wasn’t satis- 
fied, though when Yermans walked away 
she was decidedly relieved. ‘‘That is the 
most terrible man!” she declared. ‘I 
didn’t really think you’d tell me a thing 
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with him around. You can’t imag- 
ine what he will do,” she continued to Freda 
Renant. 

“Oh, yes, I can,” Freda protested. ‘He 
has been in my shop. After half an hour | 
didn’t know whether to throw out every- 
thing I had, or him. Actually, Willie, he 
said the whole works was doubtful. Amy 
Beltran was so annoyed she let a cigarette 
burn its whole length on a dish-top table. 
But he will pay the most outrageous prices 
for What he wants. I can’t think how he 
gets it back.” 

When they were finding seats for the 
afternoon sale Yermans laid a yellow- 
gloved hand on Gerald’s shoulder. ‘‘Come 
here a minute,” he said. ‘I’ve heard just 
what you did about that glass. And the 
rest—an enormous collection—is in this 
town. Now, Gerald, we’ve got to find it. 
Don’t makeany mistake there. This is what 
I propose: We'll buy it together. We will 
just get it will they or won’t they. I don’t 
know how much money you have along, but 
I have over seven thousand dollars cash, 
and I can find as much more if I need it.” 

Willie Gerald, however, wouldn’t agree. 
‘Tf it’s what I hear, it would be no good to 
me. At most I couldn’t take more than six 
or eight pieces. And then, Yermans, I 
wouldn’t own a half of anything you 
touched. No, you look for it and I’ll look, 
and we will see what happens.” 

The dealer said that he was convinced 
Willie Gerald knew more than he was will- 
ing to admit. ‘‘ Though I’ll go this far with 
you: I can’t see what good a collection like 
that would do you. Not the way you sell.” 

‘“‘What do you mean, the way I sell?” 
Gerald asked sharply. 

“Pretending you don’t sell at all,’ Yer- 
mans told him. ‘‘ Why don’t you come out 
and admit you are a dealer and pay for the 
license?”’ 

Why he didn’t, Gerald pointed out, was 
none of Yermans’ particular business. “‘And 
some day, if you keep following me around, 
I'll knock your face off.” 

Yermans laughed. ‘I guess not. It’s in 
our line, isn’t it? We have to do some de- 
tective work now and then. You want to 
watch your little temper.” 

When Willie Gerald returned to Freda he 
was in a marked bad humor. ‘Every time 
I see that buzzard I get mad again,’”’ he 
admitted. 

“Why don’t you hammer him up?” 
Freda Renant suggested calmly. 

Gerald thought that he would. ‘But 
not today. I'd rather have him walking 
around. Now, Freda, get that 
Wistarberg pitcher in green and white, if it 
doesn't go too far. I have a place you can 
sell it. I'll let you know when it’s out of 
reach.”’ She secured the pitcher, another 
was put up which Arthur Silver bought, 
and then Willie Gerald bid up a clear green 
hat of unusual size, until, suddenly, it was 
left with him. ‘“‘I paid lots for it,’’ he con- 
fessed; ‘‘but where, as the dealers have it, 
could you go and find another? These 
benches aren’t much short of being hard. 
In a few minutes I’m going to get up and 
walk around. Don’t go crazy while I’m 
away. If any yellowspatter ware comes up, 
specially in a set or a pitcher, buy it; if any 
green appears, get it if it isn’t on the roof; 
and if you see some blue, buy if it’s cheap. 
You can pay thirty dollars for the hinges 
you’ve had your eye on, and don’t bid on 
three-mold glass unless you're certain it’s 
blown as well. Tell Gillam to let you see 
what you're doubtful about.”” He rose and 
moved back to the street. 

Mrs. Penny stopped him. ‘I must have 
that green hat,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ The auc- 
tioneer ignored my bid.’”’ Yermans was 
seated beyond her, and Willie Gerald 
grasped that he was not intent on the sale. 
Yermans’ automobile was by the opposite 
pavement, and Gerald saw that his chauf- 
feur was an undersized Italian with a 
mustache brushed stiffly up. 


That mustache, Willie Gerald recog- 
nized, was on the far brick sidewalk when 
he turned sharply in at the gate of a wooden 
fence and mounted three steps to the door 
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of an unobtrusive and small house. He 
rapped lightly with a late and sufficiently 
hideous iron knocker, and then quickly 
admitted himself to a narrow hall. It was 
perhaps fifteen minutes later that the door 
on the street was opened again; coming 
from an inner room Gerald found Yermans 
regarding him with a conciliatory smile. 

“Gerald,” he admitted, “I couldn’t re- 
sist the temptation. It wasn’t in me. If 
this collection is what we heard, there will 
be enough for both. If it isn’t why, natu- 
rally you have the advantage of me. Any- 
way, looking never hurt good glass yet.”’ 

“‘T warned you to stay away from me,” 
Willie Gerald answered. ‘‘God knows, I’ve 
made it clear enough what I think of you. 
But everyone has done that without result. 
Your skin is too thick for anything short of 
lead. It happens I am handicapped just 
now; there is a very sick old woman up- 
stairs, and so I'll simply ask you to leave as 
quietly as possible.”’ 

In answer to this Yermans immediately 
moved forward. ‘‘ Now we mustn’t disturb 
the old lady,”’ he asserted, “‘and I want to 
see the glass, and so I expect we had better 
go back together where you came from.” 
Willie Gerald considered this, frowning. 
Then without further words he turned and 
strode into the room which lay behind the 
hall. The diminutive figure of a girl straight- 
ened up from a deep old-fashioned trunk. 
She was severely dressed in black, with a 
close skirt about the tops of high buttoned 
shoes, a black shawl was folded over her 
shoulders, and her head was covered with a 
plain black bonnet. In its shade, gray eyes 
opened with an astonishing wideness of ap- 
peal, and her pale upper lip was so bowed, 
so short, that there was a constant gleam of 
entrancingly white teeth. 

“Now it is!’’ she cried, annoyed, to Wil- 
lie Gerald. ‘I told you it would be. You 
promised me no other gentlemen would 
come in. You must both go away, with my 
mother so sick and all.’”” Yetmans was 
staring at some colored glass standing on a 
table. He picked up a small dark blue 
three-mold quilted pitcher and put it softly 
down. His hand fell on a tall goblet, 
twisted on its stem, in translucent green; it 
moved to a pair of diamond blue salts on 
very high feet. ‘“‘You must go, both of 
you,” the girl insisted. ‘‘ Nothing is for 
sale. I told them when they got the pieces 
they did, that was all.” Yermans gazed 
into the trunk; it was practically full of 
small objects most carefully wrapped in 
newspapers. Ignoring all protest, he picked 
one up and unwrapped ita lavender 
flask with a pattern of daisies! 

“Gerald,” he said solemnly, ‘‘ Gerald, if 
I had been kept out of here, my life would 
have been in vain.”’ Willie was sullen. 

“Mrs. Huber,” he proceeded’ ungra- 
ciously, “this is Mr. Yermans, a dealer. 
He had his chauffeur follow me. Mrs. 
Huber’s husband has just died,” he told 
Yermans. “There is, I understand, only 
her mother left with her, and, if she is able, 
they are moving away at once. The glass is 
mostly packed, and Mrs. Huber won’t take 
it out. You can see what I can, and there 
you have it. We might as well go.”’ 

“Go!” Yermans echoed him. “Go! If 
you're insane, I’m not.”’ He addressed 
the girl. “I can’t believe that you have 
been married and are a widow,” he pro- 
tested. “‘Why, you’re not more than fif- 
teen.’”” They married young in Hebron 
County, she replied. Yes, Mr. Huber was 
her husband and he was dead already. 
“Tell me where you, where he, got this 
glass,” Yermans persisted. 

“Mr. Yermans, he was older than me. 
Them that used to was in his family worked 
with the glass, in the glasshouse, and they 
always kept pieces. He couldn’t do that, 
but he added to it.’” As she spoke she was 
wrapping the objects on the table and care- 
fully fitting them into places of safety in the 
trunk. In the midst of this she paused, 
counting what was left. 

“The little blue pitcher!” 
“Where is it already?”’ 


cried. 
Huber 


she 


Mrs. 


pounded with her fists on Willie Gerald’s 
Continued on Page 139) 
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d gift SO ENTRANCING THAT IT TAKES 
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LIPS AND SETS THEM ALL A-SPARKLE 


IN HER EYES. 


.... other presents may serve their 
day and go their way, but the lur- 
ing appeal of precious jewels lingers 
a lifetime. 


How true it is that a gift 
from the jewelry store pos- 
sesses a very special charm 
that commonplace things 
can never quite acquire! 
The enchanted aisles of this treas- 
ure house are to her a Land of 
Dreams Come True. What a privi- 
lege then ~ and what a pleasure! 
~ to select from this fascinating 
source the one gift for which she 
has longed. 
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far beyond the dit ch of thos wonderful 0 ay 


The world is so full of gifts that die in a day. But you 
can make the thrill of this day live on for her when 
a hundred calendar leaves are withered and gone. 

Welcome this opportunity to bestow a gift 
that lasts—a token of enduring charm... . The 
present. you select at the jewelry store will not only 
give immediate delight, but increase in value with the 

rich associations of each passing year. 
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Parlor Furnace-—the 
brings luxu tous 
*bighouse”’ heat to the smallest homes and 
bungalows. Homes that have no ceilars. 
Homes where cellars and cellar furnaces 
represent impossible costs. Homes with 
old-fashioned heating equipment. 


Ture New Allen’s 


furnace above the floor 


In these homes there will be no more 
huddling around back-freezing heaters or 
fireplaces. No more living close to the 
kitchen range the whole winter long. Gone 
are sniffing, coughs and colds caused by 
dry air from “hot spot” stoves. For here 
is healthful, convenient and inexpensive 
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The New 


economical 
Allen's Parlor 
Furnace means 
winter warmth 
and comfort 
for millions 
of shivering 
homes 


It heats the whole house 


heat placed within reach of all American 
homes. And the Allen’s is suitable also 
for churches, schools and stores. 

The New Allen’s Parlor Furnace brings 
the cheeriness and glow of an open fire. 
Made in mahogany and walnut finishes 
to harmonize with the furniture you have 
—but every inch a furnace. 

Circulates warm, moist air the health- 
ful, modern way—Takes in at the bottom 
the cooler air from lower part of room and 
throws out a current of moist, heated air 
at top. A continuous circulation of cheer- 
ful warmth through all the rooms results. 
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Heats seven rooms or more—Amoneg 
the many testimonials from users is one 
from a Scranton, Pa., woman, who writes 
that she heats her ten-room house with an 
Allen’s Parlor Others testify 
to its wonderful heating capacity, its econ 


Furnace. 


omy, its freedom from annoyance. 

Saves cost of cellar; needs but one 
chimney— Elimination of cellar 
saving of several hundred dollars. 


means 
It will 
also save up to $200, or more in the cost 
of the additional chimneys that would 
be required by stoves, room-heaters and 
fireplaces. 
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Does the work of several room-heat- 
ers — But it burns no more fuel than the 
Costs little, if 
any, more than a single stove. Is remark- 


one-room stove or heater. 


ably easy to care for and as easy as furni- 
ture to keep clean. 

10 minutes to install; burns coal, coke 
or wood—Surprisingly easy to install. 


Flue connection is all that’s needed. 
There are no pipes, radiators or other 
fittings. The Allen’s Parlor Furnace 


burns hard or soft coal, coke or wood. And 
because of the Allen’s superior design 
practically all the heat generated is used. 


Plan now for a comfortable winter! 
See the New Allen’s Parlor Furnace at 
once! If there is no Allen’s dealer in your 
neighborhood, write direct to us for com- 
plete information, illustrated folders and 
prices. Accept substitute the 
Allen’s. Remember that this is the origi- 
nal Parlor Furnace. 
carefully developed and tested over a 
period of years before being offered to 
the public. It is the last word in Parlor 
Furnace design, construction and finish. 


ho for 


It embodies features 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING Co., Ine., 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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HEATING DEALERS 
—your opportunity 
The need for the New Allen’s Parlor Furnace 
is tremendous. People are waiting for you to 
show them this modern heating plant. It opens 
for you the biggest of all furnace larkets 
What other heating dealers are doi you 
ean do! R. W. Ryan, of Wildwood, N. J., sold 
two carloads of the New Allen’s Parlor Fur 


Then followed 
Users tell their frie 


naces in six weeks up with a 


order for 100 more nds how 
the Ailen’s heats 
full 


dealer franchise. 


and sales grow steadily Write 


today for information about our valuable 
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(Continued from Page 134 

chest. ‘Give me my pitcher back. You 
ought to be ashamed stealing from a little 
widow.”” He answered indignantly, “I 
haven't your pitcher. Yermans, give 
it to her.” Yermans absolutely denied all 
knowledge of it; but, moving swiftly to his 
side, Mrs. Huber discovered the pitcher in 
his pocket. 

“Oh, yes,”” he admitted, undisturbed, 
“I wanted to be sure it wasn’t lost among 
the other things. Mrs. Huber, I'll give you 
a hundred and seventy-five dollars for it 
Now. In money.” 

“It’s not forsale,” 
ing more is.”’ 

Yermens turned to Willie Gerald. ‘“ How 
many pieces of glass d@ fou suppose are in 
there?"’ He indicated the trunk. 

‘*She told me more than four hundred,” 
Gerald replied. The shades were drawn 
low on two windows, and with a green gob- 
let Yermans was moving toward them, when 
she resolutely stopped him. She stood 
squarely with her minute vigorous body 
between him and the light and forbade him 
touching a shade. 

“You have forgotten that there was 
death just in here. My husband was car- 
ried out only two days ago. We are in this 
trouble only selling a little and I wouldn't 
let any more go, not for nothing.”” It ap- 
peared that she was at the point of tears. 

““Yermans, you swine,” Gerald said, “‘if 
you don’t leave the house immediately I'l] 
smash you the instant you’re outside.”’ 

‘**Don’t do it until you see if I have any 
glass,”’ he begged. ‘“‘I can be repaired, but 
Stiegel can’t. Mrs. Huber, I'll buy 
that whole trunkful, all your glass, right 
now, and right now pay you for it. I don’t 
mean in promises or even by check. I have 
enough with me.”’ He produced a crisp 
wad of new paper money and showed her 
currency, note after note, in the denomina- 
tions of a thousand and five hundred dol- 
‘“What will you take for the entire 


she reiterated. ‘‘ Noth- 


lars. 
lot?”’ 

Willie Gerald protested: ‘You 
to have forgotten all about me, Yermans 
We had some sort of a proposed agreement, 
you may remember.” 

Yermans didn’t turn his head. ‘‘ What 
will you let it go for, Mrs. Huber?” 

Willie clapped a hand on his shoulder. 
‘“‘T must figure in this,” he persisted. 

“IT can’t see why,’ Yermans returned. 
‘*Money is all that figures. If you want 
the glass, buy it. The privilege is yours, if 
you have the price. Mrs. Huber, I'll 
give you six thousand dollars.’’ Gerald 
laughed and Yermans angrily told him to 
shut up. ‘That is a big price when I have 
only seen a dozen pieces.”’ 

Willie reminded them that he had offered 
a hundred and seventy-five for one. “‘ Your 
lavishness, Yermans, like the rest of you, is 
only talk. Mrs. Huber, I can’t stand any 
more of this, and I’m sorry you won’t sell 
me the things I saw. I think there were 
twenty and I'd give you three thousand, 
five hundred dollars for them.”’ She shook 
her head. “If this man persists in annoy- 
ing you send the girl in the kitchen for 
me—I will be at the sale—and I'll person- 
ally see that he goes to the town lockup. 
I'd like to do it on my own account. Thank 
you.” Willie Gerald abruptly left the room 
and the house. Yermans, he reflected, was 
difficult to manage, but then he had a great 
deal of confidence in Mrs. Huber. At first 
she had seemed to him almost helpless; she 
appeared so pathetically young in her 
mourning, so guileless in the hard face of 
life. 


seem 


Back once more at the auction, Freda 
Renant exclaimed that she was in a rage 
at him. 

“Willie, I have spent nine hundred 
dollars, and Amy warned me that we had 
less than nothing in the bank. I up and 
paid three hundred and ten dollars for a 
Stiegel rummer without a finial.” 

He immediately reassured her. “I saw 
it and it’s a great deal better than that. 
Did any other good glass go, and what did it 


bring?” He was very well satisfied with 
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her reply, figuring swiftly in a small note- 
book. Freda was going to Philadelphia for 
the night, but Gerald was returning im- 
mediately to New York; and the night was 
SO pleasant he drove continuously until he 
was home. What a satisfactory girl Freda 
Renant was. Yet that was short 
truth; he remembered that Rose Brincker 
had advised him to marry exactly such a 
girl; but there was one difference —money. 
Marriage without a lot of that, it seemed to 
him, must be very dreary indeed. 

He had heard it said that too much 
money ruined marriage, but for him the re- 
verse would be true. Poverty, he thought, 
must inevitably destroy such a delicately 
adjusted relationship. Yet 
forced to add, was purely relative: 


of the 


this, he was 
what 
would mean poverty to him would be end- 
less riches for others. For example, a hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year was the very 
smallest sum he could That 
would limit him horribly. 

He thought of Freda until her place in his 
mind was taken by Mrs. Zelam Ling. He 
had decidedly expected to hear from her; 
it had been ten days since he had seen her 
she was to telephone him —and he was at 
the point of calling her when another un- 
familiar visitor arrived 

“Mr. Gerald,” he said directly, “I am 
going to come right out with you and admit 
I’m a detective.” 

Willie Gerald indicated a chair and said 
that was interesting. Before he was set- 
tled, however, he brought forward the in- 
gredients of Scotch whisky and 
“Now.” 

‘“*My name is Davis, and I'll make it as 
short as possible. To be still franker, we 
have been employed by a Mr. Yermans in 
connection with a lot of imitation glass he 
was sold for real. He bought it, he admits, 
under peculiar circumstances, and didn’t 
examine it right; but in spite of that we 
think he has a case. If it can be proved. 
And he thinks you are the man to do that.” 

Gerald asked, “You mean the glass he 
got in Hebron?” The detective nodded. 

“It seems he went to a house and found 
you there, and a girl whosaid she was a Mrs. 
Huber and a widow. She had a trunk full 
of what looked like old pieces, and he out- 
bid you and bought it. Have I got that 
straight?’’ Willie Gerald now nodded. 
“Mr. Gerald, that—I don’t know what to 
call him—gave that girl nine thousand, 
seven hundred dollars for her trunk. In 
money. There and then! Yes, sir. And 
when he got it home he found out it was 
bogus. He learned more than that—it was 
the bad part of a bad collection, I under- 
stand, made by a Zelam Ling, now—like 
Mr. Huber—dead. He'd been a plain 
sucker. Well, he came to us and I was 
put on it. I went to Hebron, naturally, 
and found the house, but not another 
thing. Just before the public auction there 
you both attended, 67 Quince Street was 
rented for a month, and the rental 
twenty-two dollars and fifty cents—paid in 
advance. The party said his mother wanted 
to try the neighborhood, and if she liked it 
he’d lease for a year with the privilege of 
renewal. 

“That’s all I got out of that, except that 
the house was occupied for a day. Nobody 
knew who the bird was who paid the rent 
he gave a hollow address in Gettysburg. 
This Mrs. Huber and a servant girl ap- 
peared and began to fix the place up, and 
then disappeared. That’s elegant 
Seotch, Mr. Gerald, and another won’t do 
us any harm. Here your part comes 
in. Do you mind telling me how you come 
on this Mrs. Huber?”’ 

“Not at all,’”’ Willie replied; ‘but it will 
disappoint you. I found some remarkable 
glass at the sale—sensational glass, really. 
I know most of the sources for that; and I 
was surprised. The auctioneer wouldn’t 
tell me where it came from—they never 


consider 


soda. 


do—but I overheard two people say casu- 
ally that it was part of a collection then in 
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Hebron. I gave one of the auction assist- 
ants some money, but he didn’t know any- 
thing except that he had seen a wooden box 
with a tag and the Quince Street address 
When I came to look for them, the tag and 
the assistant had both disappeared, but | 
did find the house and had just managed to 
get in when Mr. Yermans followed me. | 
will say this, though, and as an expert 
the piece or two I had time to look at were 
genuine.” 

The detective admitted that, in a lot of 
four hundred and seventeen, three objects 
“What do you mean, the as- 
sistant disappeared?” 

“Tf you are going to take that tone,” 
Willie Gerald informed him, “‘you had 
better see my lawyers.”” The other-said 
hastily that he had meant no harm. “The 
whole affair is queer —the girl didn’t even 
tell Yermans the things were right. We 
explained to him the law, that probably his 
money was spent; but he’s vindictivaand 
full of perjuries and intentions to defraud. 
Now, there is another view of this. Zelam 
Ling, who got blasted first, left a widow. 
Nobody knows much about her—that is, 
none of the antique dealers and collectors 
co-—and I went to call on her with refer- 
ence to her dead husband's property. I had 
the hell of a time to get her address and 
when I reached for her she had gone.” 
Willie put down his glass sharply. 

““Gone?” he repeated. ‘Where?’ 

“West was all they knew. She didn’t 
leave an address because she said there 
wouldn’t be any letters. Somebody thought 
it was California and someone else Oregon, 
but her sister —I mean the sister to the lady 
who rented the rooms—thought it was New 
Orleans. And this is interesting—she went 
the day after the auction.” 

“T can’t follow you there,’’ Gerald as- 
serted. ‘“‘I don’t see why you should be 
particularly engaged with that.’’ The de- 
tective leaned forward: 

“For this reason: I did find out that 
Mrs. Ling was the smallest and prettiest 
lady you could think of; and Mr. Yermans 
said that that Mrs. Huber, in Hebron, was 
just a miniature. That was his exact word. 
He added he'd have been willing to give her 
a whirl any day.” 

Gerald considered this. He 
“It’s plain nonsense,’’ he 
“Things like that don’t occur. 
too neat and dramatic.” 

The detective disagreed. “‘This city is 
full of such neat happenings right this 
minute. Anyhow, I want to talk to Mrs. 
Ling—and see if I ain’t talking to Mrs. 
Huber at the same time.”’ Gerald asked 
how he would go about finding her; but he 
had no more satisfaction than the intelli- 
gence that there were a number of ways. 

“Mr. Gerald, did you know her?” 

The detective was standing and Willie 
Gerald looked him fully and simply in the 
face. ‘I did not,’’ he answered in the ac- 
cents of the completest candor. 

A hand was extended to him. “We are 
much obliged; I think I know the truth 
when I hear it.” 

When he was alone Willie finished his 
drink in a gulp. “‘ That girl,’’ he said loudly, 
“‘was to give me half of what she got, anda 
half of nine thousand, seven hundred dollars 
is four thousand, eight hundred and fifty.” 

The following week he tore open an en- 
velope with something approaching in- 
decent haste; on it was printed: The Ellis 
Detective Agency. There was a short 
note—‘“* This might interest you; we'll say 
it no longer does us’’—and a clipping from 
a San Francisco paper: 

‘A childhood romance of the Kansas 
farm land culminated yesterday in the 
marriage of Wellington Dravot to Mrs. 
Zelam Ling, formerly of New York City. 
Mr. Dravot, as all good Californians know, 
is one of the biggest oil owners west of the 
Mississippi i 

And yet, Willie Gerald added, for his own 
benefit exclusively, it wasn’t a position she 
had been sure of. 


were good 


laughed. 
pronounced, 
It would he 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
stories by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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| watched thousands of gulls and other 

rds follow a feeding whale. The horde of 
birds revealed its approximatewhereabouts, 
ind each time it came to the surface and 
spouted the feathered hosts rallied to the 
pot in such numbers that they covered at 
east two acres of water. The whale, feed- 
ng upon -herring, forced myriads of these 
mall fish to the surface, where they were 
promptly devoured by the ravenous horde 
f gulls and others known in the North as 
whale birds. These whale birds seem to 
derive a substantial part of their li 
by taking advantage of the whale’s opera- 
tions, congregating in thousands above the 
spot where one is feeding. 

Gulls feed mainly on such fish as loiter 
near the surface, and it is difficult for the 
large glaucous-winged gulls and herring 
gulls to dip below the surface; 
guillemots, murres, auklets, cormorants ana 
others secure their food by diving and out- 
swimming the fish upon which they prey. 

Time and again I have watched thou- 
sands of gulls, crows, ravens and others 
following the tide out; swarming across 
the tide flats at the heads of bays as the 
devouring the tons of 
have been deposited and 


velihood 


while loons, 


waters receded; 
mussels that 
scouring the shallows for any luckless fish 
yr crab that might have been left stranded, 
while just outside of them, perhaps a few 
hundred yards beyond the receding water 
line, great ricks of scoters were feeding. I 
was told that the scoters live largely upon 
the barnacles that adhere to the rocks. 
they cannot live 
upon barnacles, for I have seen thousands 
of surf scoters in the interior of Arctic 
Canada on the Mackenzie River, and there 
are no barnacles thereabouts. 


However, exclusively 


The loon is a peerless fisherman in the 


f 


lepths, equally at home in either fresh or 
is almost as swift and dex- 


Within 


the past week, while we were anchored for 


ilt water. It 
terous in the water as a seal. 


several days near the head of a narrow inlet 
that pierced an island to a depth of some 
fifteen miles, a pair of loons resorted to the 
spot daily and fished and played near the 
ittle gas boat. 

Birds swallow unbelievably large fish. 
On several occasions, at distances not ex- 
eeding a hundred yards and with a pair of 
powerful binoculars that drew the bird 
juite close to me, I watched one of these 


loons swallow living fish which I am quite 
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Skatkaho Falls in the Bitter Root Mountains, Montana 
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occasions the capt seemed to « 

some ttie trouble, sto ng to re 

portion of the wriggling ta t trucde 
then resuming his violent swa ving opera 
tions. When the tail had eventua 
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experimenta ciosings and g re 

managed to shut the lid on his 
Only last evening I witnessed : a 
ng scene. The bay in w h the gas 


chored was as smooth as gla 


I noticed an expanse of small silvery ripy 





perhaps twenty yards ac 


ross and a nunared 
yards from the boat, and turned my glasses 
Suddenly the air seemed lit 


erally 





fu fish, as countless thousar tins 

n broke tne sur e and leape i few 
inche into the air. Presently a score or so 
of small birds—murrelets, I think—ap- 
peared trom the aeptns in an irregular circie 
round the edges of the spot, each bird with a 


gleaming fish in its bill. They dived re- 


peatedly to secure ot 





occasions they all disappeared for perhaps 


a minute, and the thousands of fish again 


k e the surface as one. I am satisfied that 
these little sea quails were engaged in a 
deo or fish round-up, circling round t 
sands of these small fishes until they were 
milling in a circle and quite near the sur- 
face The low n, too, 1s credited with per- 


forming this feat single-handed. 


The commotion attracted other fis 


eaters. Gulls rallied to the spot with loud 
crie Two eagles pitched from their look- 
outs in the timber and hovered within a few 


feet of the water. A hair seal lifted his head 
above water some two hundred yards be- 


yond the scene, and the next time he broke 





le oe 
the surface he was in the immediate vicinity 
of the murrelets’ round-up. Four pigeon / - 


guillemots appeared among the others to 
benefit from their activities. 


No doubt every creature of the 





scaled, clawed or shell-clad—has yme 


feathered enemy that has | n » > 
a 


prey ng upon him, the Same as every species 
nsect has some kind of feathered hur 
r upon his trail 
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her odd new prescience, is lonely under- 
neath; that is why we are ail so gay and 
grasping and desperate for pleasure. But 
the dying are loneliest of all; they who 
have so strange a way to travel, toward 
who knows where? Her father himself had 
been lonely on his deathbed; though Archi- 
bald Weldon had the widest—and, it may 
be added, the least exacting—acquaintance 
in Europe. Suzanne had not helped then, 
for all her voluble sympathies; one married 
the Suzannes to live with, not to die with. 
And Emily, his child, had helped least of 
all; visiting the sick bed at perfunctory in- 
tervals, with a fastidious distaste of which 
the moribund gentleman was entirely 
aware. 

“T am not,” he had said apologetically, 
“looking my best, dear child, in this saffron 
dressing gown. One needs a very fresh 
complexion to wear saffron well.” And 
shortly before his death he had required 
the nurse to hand him a little pot of rouge. 

Emily, years after, recalled that pot of 
rouge with a sharp belated pang of some- 
thing like remorse—which may have ac- 
counted for her goodness to Wally. 

For she was very good to him, indeed; so 
good as to surprise herself. “It’s such a 
relief,’’ the boy confessed to her once in the 
course of the long daily talks they had to- 
gether, “‘not to have to feel things any 
more. I used to feel my feelings so hard.” 

The girl, too, was glad not to have to feel 
her feelings hard just then; and reminded 
herself not to flirt with this one, in thought, 
word or deed. She laid aside deliberately, 
as she might lay aside a scarf or fan, her 
little arsenal of charms—the cool sidelong 
lure of the eyes, the provocative dimple, the 
careless touch of the hand under which she 
had seen her victims start as under an elec- 
tric shock. Even her voice became matter 
of fact and comradely, all the delicious 
throaty thrill gone out of it. 

“T’ll play fair this time, if I have to wear 
a mask and gloves,”’ she thought, unaware 
of the wistfulness in the boy’s following 
eyes whenever she left him. They were 
always smiling when she saw them again, 
bright with anticipation of more adventures 
to share vicariously. 

He had got out a journal, lately fallen 
somewhat into disuse, in which he kept a 
record of all the things, as he said, that 
never happened to him; and in this he was 


entering, under the title of Emiliana, the 
tale of his new friend’s experiences. Some 


day he meant to give them to the world, he 
declared grandiloquently, bound in half 
calf and scarlet lettering, if only as an anti- 
dote to a certain favorite American classic 
dealing with the affairs of the Glad Girl. 

‘With the subtitle of the Bad Girl?” 


in- 
quired Emily. ‘ 


But Wally did not smile. “I wish you 
wouldn’t say things like that,’”’ he said. 
“You haven't got a bad bone in your 


body!” 

“Except the femur,” she corrected him, 
“which really ought to be a little longer 
artistically speaking, but is atoned for per- 
haps by an almost perfect tibia.” 

“Ass!” he cried, flinging the journal 


|| after her as she fled. 


Nurse Watkins, entering at the moment, 
lifted shocked eyebrows. Nurse Watkins 
often had to lift shocked eyebrows over 
their conduct, and especially their conver- 
sation, which covered everything that 
could be talked about in heaven and earth, 
and a good deal that could not, both being 
products of the age of candor. 

“Such goings-on!” she reported to her 
special friend, who was maid to a certain 
Lady Norbury stopping at the hotel. ‘“‘I 
don’t so much mind the free, bold way they 
talk—tibias and femurs and things like 
that—though i must say thigh bones seem 
hardly a polite subject for conversation. 
But when it comes to kissing the patient 
full on the lips right before my very eyes, 
that is something I really cannot stum- 
mick! 
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EMILIANA 


(Continued from Page 9) 


For Emily did this heinous thing, quite 
simply, whenever she happened to think 
about it; with a warm, sound, sisterly 
heartiness that was undoubtedly put to her 
credit in heaven. 

The first time it happened, young Wal- 
lace drew back aghast. “‘Look here, you 
mustn’t do that sort of thing!” he stut- 
tered. ‘“‘Do-don’t you know I’m con- 
tagious?”’ 

“So am I,” said Emily calmly. “‘If there 
are germs of disease, it stands to reason 
there must be germs of health, too; and I’ve 
got plenty and to spare. Why, my lad, I’m 
so bursting with health that if I don’t look 


out, one of these days I shall be fat! So 
gather the rosebuds while ye may.” 
Thereafter Wally gathered them—hav- 


ing first surreptitiously wiped his lips with 
antiseptic-—in the spirit in which they were 
offered; with a steady courage that was the 
equal, had she but known it, of the girl’s 
own. 

Even Nurse Watkins had to admit that 
though Miss Weldon was probably no bet- 
ter than she should be, an opinion rather 
widely aired, she did the patient good. 
Whether it was his interest in collecting 
Emiliana; whether the germs of health she 
shared so freely were beginning to take ef- 
fect, the fact remains that he showed symp- 
toms of reviving appetite; and for the first 
time in weeks he ordered out his car to take 
Emily driving. 

It was a very good car; the girl looked it 
over with the appraising eyes of habit; a 
large, expensive affair, with seats that ex- 
tended into chaises longues in which one 
could comfortably sleep. And Wally’s man 
Anatole drove it; a willing little Provencal 
whom Wally pronounced a far better nurse 
than the tart Miss Watkins. 

“Uncle felt that a female touch 
necessary to soothe the fevered brow 
uncle would,” he explained. ‘As it hap- 
pens, Watkins’ touch is like the caress of an 
impassioned brickbat; but since the old 
boy naturally wanted to spend all the 
money possible to appease his family feel- 
ings, what does it matter? You can see how 
it is—he can’t have me dying about all 
over the place to slow music, without at 
least providing all the comforts of home. 
Everything of the very best and damn the 
expense—that is uncle’s motto.” 

“And a very good one, too,’’ remarked 
Emily, newly thoughtful. Did uncle hap- 
pen to be a bachelor? 

He did not, grinned the boy wickedly; he 
even had sons of his own, so that Wally 
himself was a bad bet. ‘Better stick to 
the baronet, old dear; though I’m always 
willing to oblige at a pinch.” 

Emily explained it was merely the car 
that had tempted her; she always liked 
to drive one. The only way to enjoy Swit- 
zerland she declared—or the world, for that 
matter — wasfrom theseat of a high-powered 
and expensive car. But even as she spoke, 
she was remembering a very different car, 
wheezing and panting its happy way up 
mountainsides strewn with flowers as for a 
festival, her lover’s arm around her, her 
lover’s kisses on her face; up and up, until 
the clouds received them and the world was 
not. 

“What,” asked the boy beside her 
gently, “are you thinking of when you look 
like that?” 

She replied that she was thinking, as be- 
came a dutiful wife, of her future baronet. 

When they got home, she found, oppor- 
tunely, a letter from her friend Miss Dibbs, 
at St.-Jean-de-Luz, saying that a clerical 
cousin had offered her his rectory in Sussex 
for the rest of the summer and that she 
wanted Emily for her guest. 

“Suzanne was certainly right about that 
eye,”’ sighed the girl. ‘Sussex! Do you 
realize it—with Sir Harry living right in the 
same county?” 

“Fine! Couldn't be better!” 
boy stoutly. “The Dibbs lady, 
that compromising stepmother; 
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cousin, a rector—why, my girl, it looks to 
me like a wow!” 

Undoubtedly, admitted Emily, it prom- 
ised to be a wow; but there were complica- 
tions. Suzanne, the purse bearer, was stil] 
in Paris, and wanteJ to run down to Deau- 
ville for a few days before joining Emily. If 
Suzanne were not to join Emily at all, the 
sinews of war, as she put it delicately, would 
be lacking. And Suzanne could not be 
counted upon to coéperate from a distance. 
Her benefactions were at best spasmodic, 
and she was slightly jealous of Miss Dibbs. 
Of course, mused Emily, thinking aloud, 
there was her own dot. But what is a girl 
in Europe without a dot? And there was 
also Sir Harry’s parting gift —a bracelet of 
very good sapphires—doubtless negotiable 
at nearly par. The irony of this idea ap- 
pealed to her. Sir Harry hoist, as it were, 
with his own petard. 

She paused abruptly in these maidenly 
reflections as she caught Wally’s stare of 
shocked astonishment. 

““Good gad!”’ he stuttered. 
you haven't got any money?” 

There was about enough, she explained, 
to pay the hotel bill and the tips. 

“You mean you're in the habit of 
s-selling off your little what nots when you 
want to g-go anywhere?” 

That, explained Emily lightly, 


“You mean 


was what 


little what nots were for; had he not ob- 
served the elegant monts-de-piflé in the 
neighborhood of all the better hotels? 


Though heretofore she had not happened 
to patronize them, thanks to the amiability 
of her stepmother. 


Wally, usually more than ready to be 
amused by Emily’s confidences, did not 
smile over this one. ‘Look here, I can let 


you have whatever money you need,” | 
said rather brusquely. 

To his dismay, the color flooded her sil- 
very pallor, well up into the roots of her 
hair, and her lips trembled as if she were 
going tocry. But her voice was steady and 
cool as usual. “I am sorry you seem to 
have misunderstood me,”’ she said. ‘* Peo 
don’t—often. There are limits, you 
know, to the attentions even a girl like me 
has to accept from her admirers.” 

“Damn it all!” cried the boy, clutching 
at her. “I’m not an admirer; I’mafriend!”’ 

Her quivering lips relaxed into a sudden 
smile. 

‘I forgot,” 
you are. 


ple 


she said after a moment. “So 
That does make a difference.” 

The matter was at length arranged on a 
purely sporting basis. Emily, if she landed 
her baronet, was to return Wally’s loan at 
a good rate of interest. If not, the loss was 
mutual. They shook hands on it solemnly. 

“But it means, old dear, that I’ve got to 
leave you now.” 

“What of it?” he replied ungallantly. 
“T’ll keep till you get back.” 

“Will you?” she asked with a catch in 
her voice. ‘Will you, Wally boy?” 

“Tl do my damnedest to keep,” hé 
promised; and he made her promise in 
turn to get it over with as soon as possible 
and return to Switzerland on her wedding 
trip. 

“No shilly-shallying, mind! 
never. 


It’s now or 
I’ve got to see you settled and safe 
before I—well, before I need my money 
back. Remember, young un, you’re mar- 
rying for two!” 

They parted, chuckling as usual; and 
Emily wept all the way to Paris, as she had 
never wept for Esteban or for herself. 

“The only way to get what you want in 
this world is to stop wanting it’ —Emily 
had occasion to remember more than once 
her stepmother’s sound little bit of philos- 
ophy. Having ceased rather completely to 
want Sir Harry Congers and all his works, 
she found the baronet ready to drop into 
her hand, as she wrote Wally, like an over- 
ripe fruit. 

Not that 


ripe: 


rip 


Sir Harry was exactly over 
ed”” would have 
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Continued from Page 142 
the better description. Miss Dibbs. in- 
deed, fluttered and delighted by her young 
protégée’s prowess, thought Sir Harry de- 
cidedly a figger of a man; and as for Stoke 
Norbury, the ancestral estate which Sir 
Harry had bought in from cousins of his 
deceased wife, she pronounced that one of 
the finest properties in England. Why its 
deer park, its conservatories, its early Geor- 
gian facade, and mid-Victorian furnishings 
and late-Edwardian bathrooms left herself 
unmoved, Emily could not havesaid. Shehad 
intended all her life to become mistress of 
exactly such an establishment as Stoke 
Norbury, preferably situated in England. 
sne could hardly have been comparing it 
unfavorably in her mind with a shabby old 
hacienda in the foothills of the Pyrenees, 
with beehives in the cobbled courtyard and 
cattle stirring sleepily in the stalls beneath 
the rooms. 

“Think, my dear, of the possibilities!” 
urged Miss Dibbs, sensing this strange in- 
difference; her innocent British snobbery 
mingling with spinsterly delight in so ro- 
mantic a situation. ‘‘ Twenty bedrooms, a 
stableful of horses, a presentation at court 
through Lady Norbury—and a brewery is 
really a very desirable thing to have in a 
family nowadays! Congers’ Ale, you know, 
is quite one of our British institutions.” 

Emily pricked an ear. She had not 
known of the brewery. ‘“‘So-ho! No won- 
der this little gentleman is so particular 
whom he marries!” 

Of course, agreed Miss Dibbs simply, 
dukes might be careless in such matters 
almost too careless. But a man in Sir 
Harry’s position could hardly afford to be 
““Which makes it all the more of a 
compliment that he has chosen you.” 

Emily did not flinch. ‘‘At least I shall 
be able to supply free beer to the merry 
villagers, which ought to make me popular 
with them,”’ she remarked amiably. ‘‘ But 
perhaps we'd better wait till we are asked.” 

Miss Dibbs hoped she had not been in- 
delicate. “‘Sir Harry is certainly going to 
make a declaration, dearest; I am sure of 
it--almost at once.” 

The auspicious occasion duly arrived, in 
a most auspicious manner. The county, 
remembering old acquaintance with Miss 
Dibbs, had called at the rectory, promptly 
and frequently; almost everyone called on 
Americans, anyway, since the war, and the 
girl was really very Invitations 
began to pour in for tea, for dinner, for 
week-ends. One had positively forgotten 
how many friends one had, fluttered Miss 
Dibbs, ordering a new dinner frock. The 
Misses Congers in particular, Sir Harry’s 
sisters, took Emily to their bosoms; per- 


rash. 


} } 
iOvVely. 


haps it would be more accurate to say to 
their hearts. 
of the figure that would have been called 
in their youth willowy, who affected slith- 
ery, trailing black satin for evening wear, 
and for the daytime those sports frocks of 
knitted jersey of whic 
remarked, ‘‘Nobody ought to be caught 
dead in them who wasn’t a perfect thirty- 
six.” The Misses Congers did not look s0 
well fed as their brother. 

‘I wish,” said Emily “that Sir 
Harry’s sisters did not remind me so much 


Long, lean ladies they were, 


‘h Suzanne had once 


once, 


of eels.”’ 


‘“Kels?”’ repeated Miss Dibbs, rather 
shocked. ‘‘Oh, it must be the name, dear- 
est —slippery as a conger eel, you know 


or is it a Congo eel? Or maybe Congers’ 


Ale. I am sure the Miss Congerses aren't 
at all like eels, however.” 
Amphibious or not, they had a way of 


themselves affectionately about 


Kmily which the girl did not find, somehow, 


‘*Poor things,’’ she thought, 


twining 


onvincing. 


oubles of 


with her new insight into the tr 
other people, edi daresay they’re desper- 
ately afraid I'm going to marry thelr 


brother and turn them out of their home 
and they’re quite right.” 
She was duly dined at 


the horses, the rose houses, the 


Norbury; 


family ser‘ 


StOKE 





iW duly 
were ali auiy 


ants and portraits and plate 
exhibited to 


her, with a significance so 


marked that other guests who were presen 
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exchanged glances and increased their cor- 
diality. The future lady of Stoke Manor, 
with a fine yacht waiting her pleasure at 
Cowes, and an ancestral brewery’ still 
functioning prosperously in the background, 


was nardly a person to ignore. Even Lady 
Nort iry, an impressive cousin by marriage 
imported for the occasion, deigned to lift a 
rather cool lorgnon and recall having seen 
Emily at Interlaken; though under whose 
care she could not quite recall 

‘Under nobody’s care,” said Emily; and 
explained that American girls were some- 
times trusted about alone 

‘What a pity!’’ murmured Lady Nor- 
bury gently, sheathing her lorgnon 

After dinner, at a signal from Sir Harry, 
the Misses Congers led the other guests 
away for their turn at rose houses and por- 
y, leaving the drawing-room to 
there, 


trait galle 
him—and caution to 
the impassioned baronet asked 
Emily for her hand 

‘I didn’t know they did this sort of thing 
’ she thought interestedly; re- 
lecting that it takes a really national dig- 
! to go down upon one knee without 
looking absurd. Sir Harry managed it, if a 


» stiffly. 





throwing all 


winds, the 


any more,’ 


‘I had meant to propose out in the yew 


walk the sundial,’ he explained, 
dews are this 


beside 
the 


time of year.”’ 


“but rather heavy at 
which he 
“outside and in,”’ she added rather 
surprisingly in her letter to Wally —and the 
rest of the company returned and they ac- 
cepted congratulations. 

“The naiveté of this nation,” 
the letter to Wally, 
ment is astonishing. 


' 


So Emily gave him her hand, 
kissed 


continued 
“in matters of senti- 

Talk about British 
When you get engaged in Eng- 
land, you at once cackle as if you had laid 
an egg; and everybody runs to cackle with 
you, and it’s all very artless and sincere 
but a little disconcerting.” 

Emily’s stepmother, as guardian, had 
next to be consulted by letter, and she gave 
her unqualified assent by wire. 

‘You clever darling,’”’ she telegraphed 
expensively to Emily. ‘‘I am coming right 
over to embrace you both.”’ 

Emily telegraphed hastily that she would 
meet her stepmother in London and be 
embraced there. It seemed wiser not to 
spring Suzanne on the county until the 
nuptials were safely over; her effect on Sir 
Harry himself, at close range, was prob- 
lematical. The wedding was to take place 
immediately, however. 

‘Why not?” She had consented to her 
lover’s pleading. ‘‘ You almost escaped me 
once, youknow. I'dbettertakenochances.” 

The flattered baronet, charmed with her 
pretty wit, pressed her to name the day, 
and she named the third one after her step- 
mother’s arrival. So, their banns having 
been duly read, Emily slipped off, greatly 
to Miss Dibbs’ disappointment, to be mar- 
ried in London. 

Suzanne met her at Charing Cross, look- 
ing the picture of maternal satisfaction; 
looking, indeed, thought Emily, not only 
as if she had just eaten the canary but 
thoroughly digested it. 

“ Darling!’’ she exclaimed, receiving her 
stepchild into an embrace highly scented 
with Narcisse Noir. ‘‘What a moment! 
How your father must be turning in his 


reserve 


grave!” 
‘Dear me, I hope not,” said Emily. 
‘‘With pleasure, of course; with pure 
gratification! The British nobility! Al- 
vorite. Think, my dear, if you 
that Egyptian prince who fol- 
lowed us about last winter —a _ colored 


ways his fa 


had taker 


man 
‘But 
ul 


hast y, tne 


mamma dear,’’ murmured Emily 
British nobility being well 


within earshot, “‘you don’t seem to have 


gone into mourning, after all.’’ Suzanne's 
chic black was certainly lined, not with 
white, but after the latest shade of ge 


ranium 


She blushed “I felt, dearest, that 
mourning, even half mourning, might not 
after all be appropriate to—to a trous- 


} 


And stepping aside, she disclosed 
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| tions, certain inhibitions relaxed. 
| the correct surface, 
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the fact that she was not alone. Her com- 
| panion was Monsieur Duval, the director 
| of their recent hotel in Biarritz. 

They had met, it appeared, not entirely 
by accident, at Deauville; where they had 
been for some weeks enjoying a surrepti- 
tious lune de miel. 

‘“*T would have told you about it at once, 
dearest,’’ said Suzanne, ‘“‘except that you 
seemed a little, just a little, unsympathetic 
about my Armand. Now, however, you 
will better understand.”’ She shot a de- 
murely coquettish glance in the direction 
of the attendant baronet. 

Sir Harry took these additions to his 
family circle with a rather better grace 
than Emily had feared he would; indeed, 
he was in such a state of blissful fatuity 
that he would have accepted an odalisque 
as a mother-in-law without cavil. 

‘“‘When I go into anything, I go into it 
hair and hide. That’s the sort of chap I 
am,” he assured his fiancée. 

Suzanne had always interested him, in a 
cautious sort of way; now he found her 
practiced cajoleries rather grateful. Not 
every staid, circumspect British gentleman 
gets himself embraced so generously by a 
fair plump lady smelling of Narcisse Noir; 
delightfully American of her, he thought it. 
As for Duval—‘‘The fellow really orders 
an excellent dinner, has positively a genius 
for vintages. He knows how to make him- 
self distinctly agreeable, if you ask me!”’ 

He would, said Emily grimly; it was 
Duval’s business to make himself agree- 
able. Also to order excellent vintages—at 
other people’s expense. 

**My word, but you’re rather hard on a 
chap, aren’t you?” laughed Sir Harry. 
‘What a little vixen it is!” 

Emily accepted the reproof with pre- 
wifely meekness and endeavored to curb 
her distaste for Suzanne’s new husband; 
after all, he was Suzanne’s affair. The re- 
sult was to have been expected. Duval lost 
his wary discretion and became insinuatory. 

One of the great inducements to the 
present arrangement, he told her under the 
cover of the others’ talk, had been the op- 
portunity it offered him for better acquaint- 
ance with the so-charming Emily, who 
did not, unfortunately, like him; but if the 
si charmante Emilie would but give him a 
moment of her time in private—say, half 
an hour in the morning before luncheon? — 
he could tell her something that would per- 
haps cause her to like him better. 

It was no use; she could not fraternize 
with Duval. Something about the man 
offended her. 

‘There is nothing you could possibly 
have to say,’ she told him carelessly, 
‘‘which would hold my attention, at any 
time, for as long as half an hour!’’ What 
was the use of being Lady Emily Congers if 
she could not afford herself a few enemies? 

The Duvals were showing her a new as- 
pect of her future husband. Under their 
influence, and that of rejuvenated emo- 
Beneath 
the fattish body in its 
well-cut clothes, the smooth-shaven pur- 
plish jaw, the formal manner—FEmily | 
gan to catch glimpses of a man who was 
not native to Stoke Nerbury; a shrewd, 
predatory little man, who might at a pinch 
be rather difficult. She recalled the sub- 
dued, propitiatory manner toward him of 
his sisters. There were moments when 
Emily, who was no coward, found herself a 
little afraid of her tame baronet. 

One such moment occurred on the eve of 
their wedding. The Duvals had enter- 
tained them at a final dinner; the food was 
superlative, the wines more so; and Su- 
zanne had shown the tact to leave them 
alone afterward in her own drawing-room. 

“TI know how it is with love’s young 
dream,’’ she murmured, retiring. 

‘““Who better?”’ replied Sir Harry, with a 
robust shout of laughter. 

Her fiancé, Emily realized, had been 
drinking rather more than was good for 
him. Careful, careful, she said to herself; 
Emily, with drunken men, always felt ab- 
surdly weak and helpless, though she was 
neither. She judged the time propitious, 


ye- 
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however, to prefer a certain request she 
had to make. 

She had heard that morning from Switzer- 
land, not from young Wallace himself, but 
from his nurse, who wrote that her patient 
was not doing well at all; seemed much 
weaker and complained continually of cold, 
although the sun was bright enough. If 
Miss Weldon was thinking of returning, it 
might be well to return soon. Even 
Nurse Watkins seemed to have succumbed 
to Wally’s pathos sufficiently to be anxious. 

So when Sir Harry invited Emily amo- 
rously to come and occupy his knee, she did 
so, after the tentative fashion of a bird 
perching upon a limb in a high wind. 

“Harry, my lad,’ she murmured, play- 
fully disarranging his white tie so that the 
ends of it stood up like rabbit’s ears—a ca- 
ress new to him—‘‘would you mind quite 
too awfully if I didn’t go honeymooning 
with you tomorrow on your pretty yacht? 
One gets rather fed up honeymooning in 
yachts, they tell me; and, besides, it’s so 
much done as to be vulgar. Like Niagara 
Falls. Let’s go to some quiet place in the 
mountains, you and I.” 

“Humph!” said the baronet. “Not 
uch solitude to be had at Interlaken, for 
I suppose that’s where you want to go.” 

Emily was rather taken aback by this 
discernment. why, yes, it is. But how 
did you know?” 

He gave a wise laugh. ‘‘Not much I 
don’t know about you and your affairs, my 
gel! The latest one—why, Interlaken was 
agog with it! Had it down to a minute 
how long you stayed in the chap’s room 
every day, where you went driving with 
him, how often you kissed him good night. 
There was even talk of some little financial 
arrangement. It just happened that his 
nurse, you see, was thick with the maid of 
my cousin, Lady Norbury. So my sisters 
got it rather straight.” 

Eels, thought Emily 
way of the servants’ 
haughtily. 

‘Servants’ halls are damn useful institu- 
tions when it comes to keeping tabs on the 
most fascinating little she devil in Europe,” 
commented Sir Harry loquaciously. ‘* Did 
you think you were by way of spoofing me, 
perhaps, you and your respectable Dibbs 
tabby cat? Remember, I’ve seen you in 
action, my lady!”’ Emily made an ineffec- 
tual attempt to descend from his knee. 
“None of that!” said Sir Harry. ‘You'll 
stay where you belong! In for the hair, in 
for the hide—that’s the sort I am! I just 
want you to know I'm jolly well on, that’s 
all. What about the Russian chap 
that shot himself on your doorstep because 
you decided not to have him, eh? What 
about the fellow that wrote his wife he was 
about to bolt with you, but when he got to 
your hotel, dammit if you hadn’t already 
bolted !”’ 

“Would it have been nicer,’’ she asked 
innocently ,‘‘if I’d waited to bolt with him? 
You see, I had just heard about his wife.”’ 

“Really nice little girls don’t have that 
sort of thing happen to them, just the 
same,” said Sir Harry; and he kissed in- 
dulgently, despite struggles, the pretty hol- 
low at the base of Emily’s throat. 

He continued the tale of her shortcom- 


conger eels! “By 
hall?’’ she inquired 


ings; seemingly he was well versed in 
Emiliana. 

“And no sooner was my back turned 
on you there at Biarritz,’’ he concluded, 


“than along came a dashing boatman of 
sorts—what? That hurts? Duval thought 
it might.” 

“Duval!” said the girl slowly. Her head 
lifted. ‘So you discuss your wife’s affairs 
with Duval, as well as with—other serv- 
ants?”’ 

He laughed in high approval; the hau- 
teur of this little nobody from nowhere was 
what had at first attracted him. ‘ You're 
not my wife yet,’ he reminded her. ‘But 
you will be tomorrow. And then I want you 
to remember something: The past can’t be 
helped, but your future’s mine, d’you see? 
Mine! And not an hour, not a minute of it, 
is to be spent on other lovers, in Interlaken 
or anywhere else! D’you see?” 
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freeing herself 
But 
He 


“The rest,” said Emily, 
at last, “‘is true, Congers, more or less. 
the boy at Interlaken is not my lover. 
is my friend.” 

“That’s the devil of it—they all are!” 
cried the man. ‘I’ve never run across an 
old flame of yours—and I've taken pains to 
run across a number of °em—who had a 
word to say against vou, wasn’t willing to 
take you on again at any price! How do 
you manage it, you little witch?” 

“The boy at Interlaken,” she repeated 
wearily, “‘is not my lover.” 

“Rot! Do you deny you kissed him? 
Why, that nurse ran a peep show of sorts 
for her friends, to watch your fond em- 
braces!” 

“Certainly I kissed him,” 
“He needed it.” 

The enamored baronet laughed aloud. 
“Did he now? Well, hereafter your friends, 
needy or not, get no kisses out of my wife. 
All kisses strictly for home consumption. 
That’s the sort of chap I am, d’you see?”’ 
Evidently another Mr. Blodgett. 

“T begin to see,”’ said Emily. 

He softened toward her. ‘‘ Poor little gel, 
as if you could help yourself! Lips too red 
to need rouge; eyes that can sear like ice 
they’re doin’ it now, and I like it—hands 
with an electric current in "em—who’s to 
blame you? They mean something. I know 
the type. I know the breed. Why, dammit, 
I knew your father! One of those he beau- 
ties that hang around the casinos and bath- 
ing beaches, the wickedest old rotter on the 
Continent. They say his women ws 

“They do not say it to me,” 
Emily, white and very quiet. 

It sobered Sir Harry. ‘‘ Beg pardon, my 
dear! Always talk too much when I’m 
drinking. . Well, never mind. It’s all 
over. I’m not saying I didn’t try to escape, 
but you were too much for me, you little 


said Emily. 


remarked 


witch! I took you against my better judg- 
ment; and now, dammit, if I don’t keep 
you!” 


** Another man said that once,”’ observed 
the girl, ‘‘but he didn’t.” 

“‘He wasn’t me,” said the baronet com- 
placently. ‘‘Your sort come high, but we 
must have you.” 

““Must you, indeed?” laughed the girl, 
deftly interposing a chair in the way of pur- 
suit. From that she flitted to the far side of 
a table; felt for the knob of the door be- 
hind her; and so to bed, as Pepys would 
say. 

An impassioned whisper pursued her 
through the keyhole: “I'll pay you out for 
this tomorrow, you little devil!” 

But Sir Harry had no chance to pay her 
out; for the morrow, their wedding day, 
found her alone on a Channel steamer, 
bound for Switzerland. 


She reached Interlaken none too soon. A 
doctor whom she met at Wally’s door 
shrugged noncommittally. He was no 
worse, Wally assured her faintly; only very 
tired and always so cold. 

“Tt’s this beastly Swiss sun—like the 
stuff they brew in the cellars back home 
nowadays; looks all right, smells all right, 
but no authority to it.” 

Very well, said Emily briskly; they 
would go and find a sun that had authority 
to it; and she took the matter up with 
Nurse Watkins. She demurred, doubted 
whether the patient was strong enough to 
move. She had been engaged to remain in 
Switzerland until 

until the patient dies?” finished 
Emily grimly; and took it upon herself to 
dismiss Nurse Watkins. 

Good egg!" grinned Wally, 
news was reported to him. ‘Oh, very good 
egg, indeed! Though what the family will 
say to it, I don’t know.” , 

“You won't know for quite a while,” re- 
plied Emily, “‘as we shall be out of reach be- 
fore they have a chance to say anything.” 
She had written to Wally’s uncle, explain- 
ing that she had appointed herself the boy’s 
nurse, and why. 

His grin widened. “ Hell of a nurse 
you'll make! You're filling that hot-water 

Continued on Page 149 
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our business and social life 
) pea you in contact with oats 
many people. As you travel, you 
pass countless homes. Standing 
alongside the highway you see 
an endless stream of trafhc pass- 
ing by. 
Yet of all those you see and meet, 
only certain people, certain 
homes, certain motor cars linger 
in your mind. One person in a 


id! One home in a com- 


thousand! 
munity! One motor car out of 


many on the road! 


An elusive something lifts them 
out of the ordinary. We here at 
The Gardner Motor Company 
believe we know what that elu 
sive something is. We build it 
into the Gardner Eight-in-line. 


WV VRRP VY es i ee 
And you notice it as this color- 
ful, custom-style car swings proudly down the dull, drab traffic lane. 
It looks and acts as though built for youth and lite and happy days. 
And it is! 
It seems lower and racier than any other car on the road. There’s a 
hint of European boulevards about it that breathes Old World 
sumptuousness and luxury —inside and out. 


Its custom-style bodies—trimmed and appointed to 
match the mode -—express the distinctive personality of 
the proud owner behind the wheel. Body finishes as 
varied as shades of the rainbow permit individual color 
preferences to be indulged. 


(ertain Motor Cars Linger in Your 
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Today a great wave of public 
esteem for the Gardner Eight-in 
AF line is sweeping across the con 
F. ti tinent. Those happy individuals 
Merde. = ne 
? pial ‘* pr." 


‘ 


‘ who enjoy the finer things of lite 
are choosing it in preference to 
other famous makes. And talk 


ing about that brand-new motor 


> 


ing sensation to be had only in 
the Gardner Eight-in-line—satis 
fying, thrilling, delightful as 


coasting on alr. 


During the first half of 1926, ap 
Sb 
proximately four times as many 


Gardner Eights-in-line were 


bought by experienced Amer 


ican car owners during the 


das 


\ 


first half of 1925. Orders already 


in hand indicate that 1926 will 
al } 
‘ be 


Wve Tew ye ee, 


the greatest year in all 
Gardner history. 


Gardner’s great growth in public esteem refutes the antiquated 
theory that American car owners are satisfied with mere transporta 
tion. It proves conclusively tnat smart America has been wishing 
and watching for a car which is individual in appearance and indi 


vidual in performance. 


of the advanced 1927 custom-style Gardner 


A special salon display 


Eight-in-line has been arranged for the coming week by Gardner 


sale ~wransihere Je gee ' ‘ ' 
dealers everywnere y Present and Prospective Cdr owners are 


cordially invited to view this showing. 
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(Continued from Page 146 
bottle till it looks like a dirigible 
cast off from its moorings.” 

There was more to nursing than hot-water 
bottles, Emily told him 
would attend to all the 
tails. ‘‘ Besides, I need the 
to pay me for my services. 
morning, my hearty, 
parts unknown.” 

“‘What sort of parts?” 

She shrugged. ‘‘Anywhere away from 
doctors and thermometers and hot 
bottles and sleeping porches. 
appeal?” 

“Stepping heavenward,” he murmured, 
and lapsed into the drowsiness which oc- 
cupied the larger part of his days 

Emily’s plan was not so vague as it 
sounded; she knew quite well where the 
were going, though she put off faci 
knowledge as one postpones the grasping of 
a nettle. 

Anatole meanwhile disclosed surprising 
qualities as a guide. His native Provencal 
hospitality rose to the occasion, and he laid 
at their disposal the sun of the pays natal 
than which, he assured them, there 
none more salutary to be had in the whole 
of Europe. It saw itself, i, that a 
land so productive of vineyards and poets 


ready to 


alrily; Anatole 
gruesome de- 
salary you are 
©o tomorrow 


we take the road fo 


water 


Does the idea 








was 


e Sala, 


had more to offer than a land productive of 
nothing but rocks and snows and inn- 
keepers. 

They crossed as rapidly as possible into 


France. Anatole, as they journeyed, be- 
guiled the way with tales of troubadours 
and lovers native to the realm. 

Whatever was in the air seemed to be 
bringing renewed health to her invalid, 
thought Emily; his interest roused, he 
seemed stronger. Nurse Watkins would 
doubtless have disagreed with h but 
Nurse Watkins was not there to trouble 
And they wandered innocently 
ward through the pleasant land, 
rest where they chose; 
late of Avignon, where imes 
still ring about the ancient empty Palace of 
the Popes; or in a little hostelry on the 
storied walls of Carcassonne, where bugles 
wakened them at sunrise and put them to 
sleep at dark; and Wally lay all day on the 
ramparts, bathed in the soft, mil 
the Midi, dreaming out over the Languedoc 
plain, pretending himself a knight who hz 
come, with this lady attending and 
faithful equerry, to meet other knights for 
the start of a crusade. 

Anatole was giving Emily a Europe quite 
new to her, one had only vaguely 
sensed behind the constant round of spas 
and casinos, of fashion and intrigue 
pseudo-gayety and all that busy 
which her father had made bis life ¢ 
To Wally it was a happy dream, a dream 
that had lost its sense of with 
waking moments of simple pleasure, when 
they stopped by the wayside to quench 
their thirst with mel f Cavaillon, or 
with a glass of the fragrant muscat wine, 
while Anatole delivered sonorous thanks 
and compliments in the liquid Provengal 
that makes of poetry so natural a speech. 
Always at such moments the boy’s eyes 
sought Emily, as one pinches oneself to be 
sure a thing is real; as always 
there. So he slipped back happily into his 
dream again. 

And all the time an attendant 
shadowed them with kindly wings, keeping 
at a distance such lesser, uglier presences as 
have to do with life—fear and regret and 
anxiety for a morrow which never comes 

Once the boy roused from his dreaming 
long enough to be a little troubled. ‘‘ Look 
here, Emily! Have you thought what 
people might be saying about your coming 
off with me like this? Those tabbies round 
the hotel verandas—won’'t they talk about 
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soutn- 
pausing to 


Singing 


as at the Singing 


a hundred cl} 


d airs of 








she 


and 
idleness 


areer. 


loneliness; 


ms oO 


and she w 


Presence 


you?’ 
“Oh, impossible,” she said demurely. 
Impossible, she thought, for them to think 


of anything more to say. Besides, had she 
not a romantic precedent for the adventure, 
a precedent so classic as to be almost re- 
spectable— George Sand rescuing the young 


Chopin? 
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He frowned 


by Madame 


was not satisfied 


idea of Chon 


n's rescue 


Sand. ‘Perhaps, since you seem to have 
missed out on Sir Harry, you’d better 
marry me, after all. I’m not much of a 


rospect personally, of yut there's 


to do the 


course; | 

uncle 

thing.” 
“Wally,” she 


“would you like 


He's pretty sure proper 


asked rather anxiously, 
me to marry you?” 


‘I wouldn't mind at all,”’ 





was the polite 


reply. “But it’s not myself I’m thinking 
of; it’s you. I don’t like the thought of 
you running around loose all over the place. 
Better a crock in the hand, perhaps, than a 


baronet in the 

She gave a relieved chi “Your gal- 
lantry, my dear, does pnts to ) the 
But I’m not so sure that a life 


bush 


nation. 
interest in an 
uncle is negotiable And besides, 
I've a prejudice—the spirit of a 
Weldon, ha!—against entering any family 
unbeknownst. Like slipping into a house 
by the back door. We'll discuss it later 
But meanwhile as I am—a 


property. 


proud 


let’s leave me 


decorative combination of secretary and 
nurs¢ 

She failed to tell him that since her ap- 
pearance did not convincingly suggest 
either, she had thought best to register 
them at the hotels as Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
lace. 


When you burn your | 
e thought, you may | make a hand- 
bonfire. The idea had come from 
the tactful Anatole, who since the be- 
ginning of their wanderings had ceased to 
call her mademoiselle, and addressed his 


respectfully as 


ridges behind you, 
as wel 


some 


patrons 


M’sieu’ 


collectively and 


M'dame. It 


was a situation to 

appeal, naturally, to the sympathy of any 
Provencal. 

Wally, content with her decision, seemed 


to have gone to sleep; 
that he did not 
ation: 


but not so deeply 
presently make an acute 
‘I know why you can’t make 
up your mind to marry people, Emily; 
either me nor the Englishman, nor any of 
us. It’s that Basque chap, the one who 


opsery 


didn’t find you good enough—damn his 
nerve! You're waiting for Esteban, aren’t 
you?” 

The girl gave an abrupt laugh. “‘ What 
rot!” 


And quite right, too,’’ he continued, as 
if she had not spoken. “Go on waiting. 
Who knows?” he murmured slyly. “ Per- 
haps you'll improve with age.”’ 

‘Is it your pretty thought that I entice 


him away from his present consort?” asked 


Emily. ‘“‘He’s not that sort, old dear. 
Basques are virtuous—painfully so. And 
faithful? My word!” 

‘Exactly,’ said Wally. 

“Or am I perhaps to do away with 


Stancia,’’ she pursue . “‘who happens to be 
particularly healthy, by means of poison or 
the stiletto? I’m not a lady novelist, un- 
fortunately, to manage it with the stroke 
of a pen No, Wally, dear; even if 
there no Stancia—Esteban does not 
want me now.” 

The boy replied with closed eyes, “Oh, 
He couldn't help himself.”’ 
gave him a quick, rather nervous 
look at that. But she was mistaken. Wally 
had fallen asleep again, quite contentedly. 

After that, they made straight for the 
The girl had known all along 
where they were going. The memory often 
came to her with a touch of healing that 
should be healing for Wally, too—of a 
green, quiet valley in the upper ranges, full 
of sun and the south wind, down which a 
stream of melted snow rushed foaming past 
the garden of a little inn fragrant with 
acacia and the scent of beehives, tranquil 
as only mountain hamlets are tranquil be- 
fore they have been discovered by the 
world’s sick. 

It was Esteban’s village, near the old 
hacienda of the Urruty. How they must 
despise her now, the Urruty! Esteban’s 
father, Pedro, the fat Béarnaise wife, the 
little grave Bette, the grandmother herself, 
whose respect Emily would have valued, for 
some reason, above that of any woman she 
had known. had meant never in life, 


were 


yes, he does! 


She 


Pyrenees. 


She 
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never even in dreams, to re tt yur 
t of | teban s, and here she was ret if 4 
to it with another ma The g fora er 
faults, did not la courage 

By the time they reached the shadow of 
the Canigou, guarding the eastern gate of 
the Pyrenees as La Rhune guards the west 
Wally was too weak to note when the gra\ 
roofs of the Catalans gave way to the re 
of the Basque country, and the soft p 
ping French of the plains to brief mono 
syllables bristling with r’s, if Anatole 
paused for direction. In vain Emily ea- 
gerly pointed out to him the béret worn 
place of the flopping tam o’ shanter, the 
espadrilles instead of the clumsy sabots, 
the tall whitewashed houses growing 


farther and farther apart; for Basques have 
not the gregarious French dread of solitude 
And presently Emily herself ceased to take 
her rather painful pleasure in these re- 
minders, but sat watching Wally, 
now and again to Anatole, ‘‘ Faster! Can't 


> 


Saying 


you go faster 

The big car went whirling along the 
like a cyclone, 
far off, crossed them 


narrow passes so that the 


peasants, hearing it 





and ran to drive their live 
stock out of the road 

But when they came to the valley 
had once described to him, musical 
rushing water and little bells, Wally seemed 
to know where they were 

“At last!"’ he murmured, cons 
the kindly strength of woman's arms that 
helped Anatole lift him from the « They 
were the arms of the f the inn 
Madame Pantchika, 
liness at once when she 


selves angrily 


Emily 
with 


‘ious of 


patronne « 
} 


lost her shy sur 


who 


saw what had to be 


seen 

‘Tien It is no lon ger a man , this one 
It is a beau petit gar’!’’ she said softly to 
Emily, who knew that she had been wise to 
come 

There was much excitement in the v 
lage over this arrival Americans, not 


merely to eat and hurry on, but to remain 
indefinitely, engaging Madame Pantchika's 
three bedrooms, her salon and 
well, and at such price as she chose to name 

‘But they are mad, these people—mad 
with gold!"’ And, indeed, Emily had a royal 
way of spending other people’s money 

It had been too much for the patronne; 
she laid the matter before the priest, not 
daring to trust her own honesty 

“Why derange yourself?”’ shrugged the 
curé ‘You know our saying: ‘If God 
made mountains, it is that man may not 
cross them.’ Since these people have no 
mountains of their own, they must pay for 
the privilege And 
named a price as high as they 
would have paid in any other inn of Eu- 
rope. 

But when Pantchika realized the condi- 
tion of her guest, she reduced the price by 
another third, and sent word in haste to the 
Urruty household. One of her guests, said 
was, no stranger 
an enemy, havin; 


ferrasse as 


of enjoying ours.” 
at least half 


the message, after all, 
was, indeed, 
time turned from the U 
the other guest could be tu 


door, 


ig been at one 
door. But 
rned from no 
because he in mortal need; and 
what was Pantchika to do? 

So it happened that Emily, gazing with 
eyes that ached up the long valley y where she 
had once driven with Esteban to his home, 
saw a figure she recognized descending it 
a picaresque old figure in thimble-shaped 
cap and voluminous black capuchin, riding 
sidewise, with a pannier of fresh eggs over 


rruty 


was 





one arm and a trussed fowl tied to her 
saddle bow. It was Madame Urruty, who 
put aside the explanatory Pantchika at the 
door and came straight to where Emily 
waited in dread 

But her face was not stern as the gir! re- 
membered it; there was a friendly look in 
its gravity, almost a welcome, ‘“‘So! You 
have returned tous? And not alone? That 
is well. A wife's place is naturally at the 


side of her husband, particularly if he is ill.” 
Emily felt rather shaky with the rel 
it. ‘Oh, but, madame, he is so very ill! He 
does not even know me now!” 
**Peste! What of that? Fatigue 
ening to the wit 


Let 
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Women are saying ~ 


“What a wonderful difference it makes 
—that smooth inside finish” 


pe women out of ten, asked 
to suggest an improvement in 
‘Make it 


aluminum ware, said, 


easier to clean.’ 


Today these same women are say- 
ing of their beautiful new Aluminex 
utensils—‘‘ What a wonderful differ- 
ence it makes--that smooth in- 
side finish.”’ 

They find Aluminex easier to clean 
—better to cook with—longer last- 
ing. Food doesn’t stick to 
the smooth, polished in- 
ner surfaces. Milder 
cleaning methods are ef- 
fective. 


The Beauty of Silver 


Every utensil possesses 
the rare beauty of design 
and finish that you see in 
fine silver. Picture your 
kitchen all agleam with 
this beautiful new ware 
that shines inside and out. 


Drawn from thick 
sheets of pure white met- 
al, Aluminex is fashioned 
into artistic and useful 
designs without seams or 
folds. 


And only in Aluminex | ve part tows 
will you find a smooth, 4**¢)-bastins 
polished inside finish, the jf. Makesa 
result of a process that 9 his s 
makes the inner surface Express prey 
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hard, long wearing, easy to clean. 

You will like the new dome-shape 
covers with knobs inset to provide 
handy warming surfaces for other 
dishes. 

The knobs are moulded from 
Thermoplax—a_ heat-and-moisture- 
proof material. 

Comfortable, sanitary handles 
with round, folded edges. 

Massive square rims, or ‘‘ beads,”’ 


of the utensils so that they 
keep their shape and last 
longer, and their covers 
fit more snugly. 


Utensils designed for 
many added uses in com- 
bination with others. 


And Not Expensive 


You can obtain Aluminex 
at the leading stores at 
prices remarkably low for 
ware that is heavy, sub- 
stantial and good for many 
years of service. 

Look for the blue dia- 
mond label and make this 
test: ‘Smile into it—if it 
smiles back, it’s Aluminex.”’ 
cep Ser n Write for—‘‘The New 

rsteamet, Day in Aluminum Cook- 


& ery’’—a booklet of inter- 
a we wil esting facts about your 
us. A. future cooking utensils. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 


Ohio 


Makers of fine aluminum ware for more than a quarter of a century 


LUMINEX 


‘The aluminum ware with the smooth inside finish. 


that strengthen the tops | 
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done well to come to us, my child. Here 
with our sun, and the wind from the south, 
and the help of le bon Dieu and myself, h 


| will recover, if it is humanly possible.” 


| vicarious part in the village life 
| ing compliments with Pantchika, 


| aprons; 


| 


She went out on the terrasse, where Wally 
lay, past speech or caring. Emily heard her 
giving quiet orders there to the patronne, 
to the anxious Anatole. The head of the 
cot was to be lifted, so; the fowl she had 
brought was to be boiled down to one strong 
cup of broth, one only; she herself would 
prepare a fisane of herbs for the fever. The 
very sound of her voice was heartening; a 
matriarchate has its value. 

But when she returned to Emily, 
said only, “It is not humanly possible,” 
and opened wide her arms; the instinctive 
gesture of old motherhood, the gesture of 
Christ crucified. Emily went into them and 
wept. 

There was still much happiness left for 
the two friends, however—a twilight sort 
of happiness that brought its own peace. 
The south wind held. People came and 
went around them in shy, friendly fashion, 
speaking patois, or broken English that 
made Wally smile. ‘ Like a Scouchman try- 
ing to speak American with a Georgia ac- 
cent!’’ he said. 

From his terrace he took quite an active 
exchang- 
as she 
fished out of her back windows for his 
morning trout; flipping pennies to the 
children who played a la queue endlessly in 
the street, grave little crop-haired boys and 
girls dressed alike in tight-sleeved full black 
never tiring of the daily pelota 
match in the fronton that was the center of 
the village. 

Once there was some saint’s festival, and 
all the houses hung fresh crosses of flowers 
or leaves above the lintel, and at night the 


she 


| mountainsides were beautiful, far and near, 


with beacon fires. After the moon rose, 
there was dancing in the square; at first 
such dancing as one might find elsewhere 
in Europe—the tango, the one step, with 
the young men and girls lither and lighter 
on their feet because of much walking the 
mountain roads in the light canvas san- 
dals. 

But later, with the singing and the drink- 
ing of new wine, the spirit of other days 
revived; and soon they were dancing, 
young and old alike, the saut Basque, the 
farandole, couples facing each other, never 
touching, yet never separating, each move- 
ment identical, playing out the ancient 
drama which is the story of all dance 
pursuit, spurning, and at last capitulation. 

**You should be dancing there with them, 
Emily,’’ murmured the boy wistfully. ‘“‘ You 
and Esteban—perhaps I shall see you danc- 
ing so one day.”’ He was wandering again, 
she thought; he was often a little light- 


headed. 
But the jeu de paume was his favorite 
entertainment, especially when the curé 


played—a stout old fellow, with cassock 
well tucked up about his legs. 

‘That’s what I call a priest!” declared 
Wally. ‘‘A vast improvement on the sort 
you see in Italy sometimes, riding on don- 
keys several sizes too small for em. You 
wouldn’t mind saying father to a man like 
that!” 

Once, learning that the cider with which 
the public players were refreshed between 
games was supplied at the expense of the 
village, Emily conceived the idea of send- 
ing Anatole out with a special offering of 
wine—‘‘in slight return for the pleasure 
their beautiful game had given guests from 
a far country,” she bade him say. Emily, 
when she chose, had very pretty manners. 

The result was repaying. The village 
glowed with approval. Monsieur the curé 
came at once to visit them, remarking 
brusquely that although as heretics they 
were not entitled to the ministrations of 
religion, doubtless they were all the more in 
need of them. Other notables of the com- 
munity followed suit—the notary, quite a 
man of the world, who had once been to 
Monte Carlo; the doctor, offering in an 
unprofessional capacity certain native 
| medicaments which did no good, but which 
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Wally faithfully tried—‘‘Can’t have these 
cl aps outdoing Uncle Sam in politeness,”’ 
the blacksmith, who had 
Pedro Urruty, a 
importance, who played, 
finest pelota, bot! 
He had been 


he explained; 


served as alcalde before 


man of evident 
Pantchika told them, the 


blaid and rebot, in the v alleys. 
the teacher, she added, of Esteban Urruty 
himself. 

Gifts poured in upon them, often from 


strangers —combs of the delicious Pyrenean 
little earthen jars of cordial, pats of 
cresses. ee5 had no 
once in Pantchika’s 
could be so kind.” 

so beautiful and 


honey, 
butter laid in 
said the girl 
“that people 
is because 


fresh 
idea,” 
hearing, 
‘That 
rich as madame has never before known the 


one 


need of kindness,”’ said the patronne sim 
ply, and Emily smiled 3ut for once her 
smile had not its little edge of irony. She 


seemed to be losing, she thought, her sense 
of humor. 

Once, with Pedro Urruty, 
came who brushed Emily’s hand with a 
polite mustache, in the French fashion: 
and whose clothes, though very shabby, 
had the unmistakable mark of a real tailor. 
Pedro introduced him merely as Monsieur 
le Comte. He made himself very interest 
ing on the subject of the Basques. Emily 
wished Miss Dibbs were there to hear him 

He told them, among other things, that 
there are no names for modern implements 
in the Basque tongue; that the language has 
suffered practically no change in thirty cen 
turies, though words vary slightly in differ- 
ent districts; and that no one not of Basque 
blood had ever been known to learn more 
than a few phrases of it. Yet there were 
newspapers published in it, not only in the 
Pyrenean provinces but in South America, 
to which many emigrated. 

‘The Eskuara,”’ he added, smiling, ‘‘is 
probably less a language than a race 
memory, an instinct of the heart.’’ 

Afterward Emily asked Pantchika some- 
thing about this gentleman, whose title 
had caught her attention. She had not 
known there were titles among the Basques 

The patronne shrugged. The father of 
monsieur was French, of Normandy, or 
possibly of Burgundy n’importe ; his 
mother was Etchegarray, and naturally he 
was called here by that name. Naturally 
too, when he tired of other places he re 
turned to the pays Basque. Also, 
added practically, the decline of the fran: 
was of less importance here than elsewhere 

“But picture to yourself, madame— he 
keeps no cow, not so much as a 
pig. His servant must buy in the market 
everything! And over much of his house 
there is no roof; only where the 
are —hundreds—thousands of books!” 
poor monsieur was, in her opinion, 
folle. ‘‘I ask myself, is it possible to eat a 
book, to wear a book, to marry a book and 
give birth to other books?” 


a younger man 


she 


no fowls, 


books 
This 


une pe 


‘That, yes,” said Emily dryly. ‘Too 
possible!”’ 
Pantchika crossed herself. It savore 


strongly of witchcraft, of which there had 
already been too much among these Etche 
garray—sorcery, magic, book study of all 
sorts. And to what end? There were no 
more sons. The Etchegarray, it appeared, 
once as powerful as the Urruty, were 
of those families gui mont en graine; 
no longer cultivated their lands; 
sold them. 

Emily recognized the type; even in her 
own new country, she remarked, there were 
families which went to seed because of too 
long ease of living, too much war, perhaps 
too many books. Her father had occasion 
ally attributed the proud spirit of a Weldor 
to what he liked to call the old Southern 
stock. Emily felt a certain bond of sym- 
pathy with the shabby, schol: arly young 
Etchegarray, who was so evidently an exil: 
there; until she learned sometime later 
that he w: as quite a famous person, the 
acknowledged authority on Basques in the 
world. 


one 
they 
they ever 


It was through Pedro Urruty, Esteban’s 
father, that she discovered the uses of the 
neighbor, the who in Basqu 
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Ordinary Flat Finish 
White Paint 


The microscope tells you why Barreled 


Sunlight washes like tile 


These photographs of paint 


through a powerful microscope. 
magnified to the same high degree 
contrast shows why Barreled Sunlight is so easy to 
is smooth, unbroken and 
It resists dirt an 


keep clean. Its surface 


non-porous 


Smooth ia 


Lustrous.. 
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A dip of the 
Paint Brush 


reveals the sm th, free 

flowing qualities that make 

Barreled Sunlight s 

and pleasant to apply It 
t 


spreads evenly withor 


casy 
leav 
ing brush-marks, and is so 
opaque that one coat covers 
as well as tw ats of or 


dinary enamel 


and can’t hold dirt . . . 


IN THOUSANDS of the finest modern 
buildings — homes, hotels, hospitals, 
schools — they are using this handsome 
paint finish that is so easy to keep clean. 


A damp cloth will remove the worst 
smudges from Barreled Sunlight, be- 
cause its surface has no pores to hold dirt. 


It gives walls and woodwork a beauty 
comparable only to the finest enamel— 
yet costs less and requires fewer coats. 


In addition, Barreled Sunlight resists 
the “yellowing tendency.” Made by the 
exclusive Rice Process, it is guaranteed 
to remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, 
applied under the same conditions. 

Even on the largest surfaces, Barreled 
Sunlight’s superior qualities are an ac- 
tual economy. 

There is a saving in application, be- 
cause Barreled Sunlight, containing no 


Reg. U.S 


varnish, flows on freely with brush or 
spray—and covers remarkably. 


Once on the walls and ceilings, washing 
takes the place of frequent, costly repainting. 
And repeated washing will not wear away 
this paint. 


OR use in places where a full gloss is not 
required, Barreled Sunlight is also made 
in a washable, handsome Semi-Gloss. And 
where duller effects are desired, nothing is 
more appropriate than Barreled Sunlight 
Flat Finish—extremely attractive and uniform. 


You can get Barreled Sunlight in cans from 

pint to 5 gallons, and in 30-gallon and 55- 
gallon steel drums. Where more than one 
coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight Un- 
dercoat first. 


See directions in coupon for obtaining 
further information and sample can. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices: 

28-C Dudley St., Providence, R. I 
New York —350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago —659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco— 156 Eddy Street 
Philadelphia —1218 Chestnut Street 

Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 7000 dealers 
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If you prefer a tint— 
here’s an easy way 


By simply adding colors-in 
oil to Barreled Sunlight whits 
you can obtain exactly the 
tint you want to match any 

1eme of interior decoration 
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Barreled Sunlight Tint 
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Continued from Page 150 
‘communities is expected to perform all 
friendly offices, in the way of arranging 
births, deaths, all the important 
life. Pedro Urruty had appar- 
ently appointed himself their Chenhango, 
and came daily to see that all was well with 

a courteous, smiling man, with the 
quiet dignity of a Spanish grandee, though 
he wore customarily the broad sash and 
very full short black bleuse of the peasant. 
Through him the matriarch kept them un- 
ler a watchful eye, advising, directing, 
and, where necessary, commanding; the 
girl had long since ceased to resent her 
beneficent interference. 

But as once before, this unexpected kind- 
ness began to arouse in her uncomfortably 
something for which she had hitherto found 
small use—a conscience. More and more 
disliked the knowledge that these peo- 
ple’s interest, their growing friendliness, 
was based upon a lie. 

Emily rarely lied, unless she found it 
necessary; not always then. One day, 
without premeditation, she to.d Madame 
Urruty the truth—young Wallace was not 
her husband; she had never had a husband. 
Her pretense of being a divorced woman 
was sheer panic at the thought of marrying 
Esteban and leading the life of a Pyrenean 


marriages, 


affairs of 


them: 


she 


peasant. 

The old woman's eyes never wavered 
from her during this confession. Once they 
gleamed angrily; once they showed a faint 
flicker of amusement. The matriarch was 
not unappreciative of courage, even at her 
own expense. 

“So!” she said gravely, when the brief 
staternent was finished. ‘‘Now we must 
persuade this rash young man to make 
things proper for you before he dies, eh?” 

Emily, flushing, explained that Wally 
was quite willing to marry her—had, in- 
deed, offered to do so; but that she felt any 
sort of excitement would be bad for him. 
Moreover there was the matter of the rich 
uncle. Haltingly, she managed to make 
clear her reluctance to entering a family, as 
it were, by the back door. 

It was an idea that seemed to interest 
Madame Urruty. ‘‘So?” she said again, 
and twice. Then, to 
Emily’s great astonishment, she drew the 
worn old wedding ring off her own finger 
and slipped it upon Emily’s, remarking 
simply, ‘‘ We will not speak of this to others, 

It is not well that ignorant 
persons know too much.”’ Gatchoutcha 
was the little name Esteban had sometimes 
used for her . 

Some days later, the matriarch arrived at 
an unusually early hour, driving a pair of 
mules to a two-wheeled, white-hooded tar- 
tana like a Roman wine cart; a small girl 
beside her, sitting very upright and impor- 


“wane? 
nodded *So! 


gatchoutcha. 


tant. It was the first time Esteban’s little 
sister Bette had come to see her. 
“‘T wish,” said the old woman carelessly, 


“to take your servant Anatole and your 
raveling automobile, since it is necessary 
for me to go out into the world as far as to 
Bayonne. Bette will remain to take the 
servant's place for the day; she makes her- 
self useful.’’ Emily’s instinct told her that 
to borrow something from her was the 
greatest compliment the matriarch could 
pay. 

Bette, it appeared, had brought for the 
poor m’'sieu’ who was ill a cadeau, a little 
gift: she produced a very small yellow 
‘This one is not, ma’mselle com- 
a chicken for the pot,’ she ex- 
plained anxiously. It was an orphan, the 
tragic remnant of a thunderstorm, educated 

Jette. ‘‘Regardez, ma’m- 
selle! Speak, speak, my little one,’’ she 
said to the chicken, which feebly chirped in 
“Hop, hop, mon enfant.”” The 
chicken hopped. ‘“‘Is it not sage?’ de- 
manded Bette with pardonable pride. 
**One sees it is not a chicken to be boiled!”’ 

Certainly not, agreed Emily; it should 
remain while in their hands entirely a 


chicken 
t hends 
pre 1ends, 


personally by 


response. 


poulet de compagnie 

Wally appreciated the chicken of com- 
pany very much, indeed, and allowed it to 
speak and hop freely over his person; while 
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Bette disappeared and reappeared at inter- 
vals, bearing food, with her regularity of 
clockwork: 

“The bouillon of m’sieu’.”’ 

“Regard m’sieu’s dish of clotted cream 
with honey.” 

‘We have now the two pullet’s eggs 
beaten in Yzarra.” 

“Tt is time for the fisane, to be taken at 
thirteen hours and a half precisely.” 

Nor did it occur to Wally, despite a fas- 
tidious invalid’s appetite, to decline these 
ministrations. Emily, recognizing in small 
Bette the master touch, permitted herself a 
little rest; the boy had been so sleepless the 
night before that she had not left him. She 
was grateful for Bette; grateful for Ma- 
dame Urruty, whose errand into the world, 
she learned, was to bring back from the con- 
vent near Bayonne a certain nursing sister, 
one Sceur Marie-Josef, well known in the 
valleys; a doctor, explained Pantchika, be- 
ing of little value in cases so serious, since 
he was in the end but a man. 

Presently Emily, as she slept, became 
conscious of anxious hands tugging at her, 
a frightened little voice in her ear; if 
ma'mselle would waken, if she would come 
quickly—oh, but quickly! Something had 
occurred to m’sieu’ who was ill. He swal- 
lowed nothing, he no longer enjoyed the 
poulet de compagnie. Bette had fear! 

Emily, running, saw that something had, 
indeed, occurred to Wally. His eyes rolled 
up so that one saw the whites, his jaw 
dropped. The doctor was in the room soon, 
the priest, several neighbors; Pantchika 
lamenting as she chafed the feet of the poor 
petit gar’, Bette whimpering like any or- 
dinary little girl while she came and went 
methodically, according to orders, with 
food that was not wanted. And then at 
last the matriarch, putting them all sternly 
out of the room, and with her a quiet, quick- 
moving woman in a blue habit, a crucifix 
at her belt; with deft sure hands that knew 
what they were doing. 

What relief! Emily at that moment 
would have welcomed even Nurse Watkins. 

It was almost dawn when she looked up 
gratefully from her knees beside the bed 
into the nursing sister’s face-- and saw that 
it was Stancia. They said what they had to 
say in whispers over the boy’s relaxed body. 

“You! You are not married to him 
then—to Esteban?” 

A faint wonder stirred in the other’s still 
eyes; no more. Married? To Esteban? 
Ah, no! Mademoiselle, being heretic, did 
not perhaps know that it was forbidden a 
man to marry his brother’s widow, his 
spiritual sister? True, she admitted—and 
her lips quivered once—there had been at 
one time talk of a special dispensation, 
since she had not children; the Urruty were 
a family of importance. But la madre had 
decided otherwise; she preferred for her 
grandson a wife more suited to maintain 
his position in the world than a woman of 
their valleys. And Esteban, she added 
stolidly, had himself preferred this, on fur- 
ther thought. 

“*He—has gone to America?” whispered 
Emily, trembling. 

The other shrugged. One did not know. 
One knew only that he had been forbidden 
to return again to the Etcheonda without 
such a wife as his grandmother would find 
suitable. 
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“ Religieuses,” added Sceur Marie-Josef, 
“do not as a rule discuss these worldly mat- 
ters. It is forbidden by the superior.” 

But Emily declined to take the hint. 


“Oh, my dear,”’ she whispered, forgetting 
for the moment her own grief in another’s 


“oh, Stancia, how terrible for you! How 
terrible!” 
The nun lifted quiet eyebrows. There 


was nothing terrible, she said remotely. On 
the contrary, one had one’s vocation, one’s 
work; a work for which her experience in 
life had preéminently fitted her. And now 
if mademoiselle cared to rest a little 

Sometime afterward Emily was called 
again, and saw that Wally had become con- 
scious; saw, too, for the first time, that he 
was dying. She had known it for so long 
that she had not realized it. 

“No, no!”’ she begged him frantically. 
“Don’t go! Not now, Wally boy, not yet! 
I want you, I need you so!” 

“Not any more, old thing,”’ he whispered, 
his fingers curling like a sleepy child’s 
around her hand. 

Unnoted, the chicken of 
chirped and hopped about his pillow; Sis- 
ter Marie-Josef lifted high her crucifix; and 
at the door of the house the patronne, weep- 
ing, lighted a handful of straw, as is the 
peasant custom where there is death, so 
that a soul may rise to heaven the more 
easily on a puff of smoke. 


company 


Emily presently went wandering again, 
with Anatole and the big car and Miss 
Dibbs— who came to her at once, asking no 
questions, all her romantic instincts aroused 
by the plight of this gallant girl who had 
thrown away Stoke Norbury for a young 
lover, and now had lost the young lover too. 

Suzanne also proffered maternal support, 
shocked though she was by her step- 
daughter’s amazing faur vas. ‘‘ How rash 
of you, darling, how positively indiscreet!”’ 
she wrote. “Everybody talking about it, 
laughing at poor dear Sir Harry! I am the 
last person to blame you for following your 
heart’s dictates, dearest, you know that; 
but I do think you might have considered 
Sir Harry’s feelings a little. We’ve had the 
most dreadful time, Armand and I, consol- 
ing him.”’ Apparently they had succeeded, 
since the baronet had returned with them 
to Biarritz. 

Wally’s uncle had arrived, with incredi- 
ble dispatch, to dispose of his few affairs. 
Not only the automobile and Anatole were 
settled upon Emily but also the very com- 
fortable income which had been Wally’s. 

‘“‘We pay our debts,’ said the uncle 
crisply, in response to Emily’s astonished 
protest. ‘‘ You gave the boy something we 
couldn’t buy. Too bad you didn’t marry 
him into the bargain.” He eyed her 
shrewdly and kindly. ‘‘Don’t tell me he 
didn’t want it. I know better. The lad was 
human, I hope!” 

So they would not leave her this one 
friend, she thought bitterly, even in death! 
But she was glad not to have to give up 
Anatole and the automobile; glad, too, that 
she was able now to permit herself the lux- 
ury of spinsterhood, if she chose. 

She did not wander very far from the 
valley —because of Wally, she told herself, 
lying there alone among strangers. But 
there were other reasons. Had Esteban 
heard Was it too late? Had he found 
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already the suitable wife he had been sent 
to find: or would the matriarch tell him 
what? What could an old woman find to 
tell her grandson that would change thi 
look that had been in his eyes as they 
parted, of distaste, of weary disillusion 
ment? 

She gave up at last counting on Madame 
Urruty. Echoes of her stepmother’s sordid 
little philosophy shamed her: “A woman’ 
a fool to wait for any man to come back to 
her: men aren’t that way.” If Esteban 
were coming, he would have come before 
this. 

Weeks passed into months; the summer 
died, though a wooing south wind sti 
tempted roses to linger in sheltered place 
The carts and wagons they passed wer 
piled high with russet fern for the winter's 
stabling, and on the galleries of the tal 
Basque houses golden pumpkins dried in 
the sun. These gave to Emily a touch of 
unexpected nostalgia for the country of her 
childhood, for dusty goldenrod along the 
roads, and sumac branches, and the smell 
everywhere of burning leaves Strange 
she thought, how in sorrow the heart re 
turns to the familiar things of childhood 
lightly as they are valued at the time. 

She had brought Miss Dibbs back into 
the pays Basque, to open the spinster’ 
house in St.-Jean-de-Luz for the coming 
season. Emily did not mean to stay or 
with her; the place was too poignant wit! 
memories, too near to Biarritz and Suzanne 
knew now that Esteban would not 
come; had given him up more completely 
than when she believed him married. I: 
difference was, in her experience, a 
greater barrier than marriage. 

It was through no wish to follow him that 
she decided at last to go back to America 
There perhaps she might find root hold, 
make new root hold; Wally had taught her 
that there are men in America, too—loya 
brave, faithful men—to be trusted 

Yet still she lingered; found herself ofter 
standing on the promontory of the great 
light that gives the little harbor its name 
gazing like many another woman before her 
out to sea for a boat that never came. And 
as do many people who hide a secret 
trouble, she grew fanciful. She ] 
speak to the natives in the few phrases she 
had learned of Eskuara in the valley. Some- 
times they answered quite simply, as if she 
were one of them, and the surprising thing 
was that she understood. Could it be, as 
Ktchegarray had suggested, less a language 
than an instinct—an instinct of the heart? 
She recalled with a stab of pain the strang« 
sensation she had known of being at home 
in the Urruty house, because it was to he 
the home of Esteban’s children. 

Some admirer began to leave odd gifts or 
her doorstep—baskets of silver fish laid on 
cresses, the graceful native cornucopias of 
fruit and flowers—not a unique experience 
for Emily’s pale loveliness was of the type 
that often touches the passing fancy to 
romance. But she liked to think that these 
naive little gifts of courtship, coming from 
Esteban’s people, came almost from him 
self. 

Once at dusk, as she sat dreaming by the 
window of Miss Dibbs’ candlelit salon, a 
sound that was hardly more than a whisper 
of music came up from the dark garden 
below. Was that her fancy too? 

“ Dibby darling,” she murmured, “I wor 
der if you are hearing what I hear.”’ 

The spinster looked up from her book 
and listened. ‘‘Ah, a basauflute—the lov 
ers are out again. Early for basauflutes 
isn't it? The mimosa’s not yet in bloom 

The girl leaned from the window to heat 
better. “My dear,”’ the music whispered 
to her memory, “do you not know that 
you will not come to me, I must come t 
you, always?”’ 


She 


fey 
la 


iked to 


She saw by the light of the rising moor 
that another boat had entered the harbor 
since morning; a quite large boat, not a 
fishing craft; perhaps one of the season's 


yachts, over from the Vieux Port. Sh¢ 
looked again, beginning to tremble 

It was Esteban I rruty’s boat, the 
Gathid 
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Healthful Heat 4 


Among all the notable contribu- 
tions to better living conditions 
the Humphrey Radiantfire holds 
a foremost place. A canvass of 
the more than one million users 
in America would confirm this 
statement in very positive terms. 


Radiantfire provides a grateful 
warmth, like a flood of sunshine 
through an open window— 
healthful heat penetrating every 
corner and always instantly avail- 
able—clean, odorless, dustless heat 
to take the chill off the room with- 
out the labor and expense of 
calling upon the furnace. 
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These are advantages with an ir- 
resistible appeal to the modern 
housewife. There is nothing in 
the entire field of domestic equip- 
ment that can contribute so much 
to hercomfort orcreate more gen- 
uinesatisfaction for all the family. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is 
ideal for any home where either 
natural or artificial gas is avail- 
able. There is a surprising range 
of models to select from—plain 
patterns or beautiful period mod- 
els. Inspect the fuil line at the 
office m your Gas Company or 
Dealer today. 


The genuine Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas Company or Dealer. 
Models range in price from $15.00 up. Write us for illustrated booklet. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


New York - 44 West Broadway Pittsburgh Buffalo Cincinnati 


San Francisco - 135 Bluxome Street 


The HUMPHREY 
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Radiant rays like light rays 
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Never in the history of the automobile has development been 
so marked and progress so swift as now. 


Especially in those new devices which mean added economy 
and convenience to the owner, and longer life to the car, the 
industry is making tremendous strides. 


Naturally motorists are interested to know about these new 
devices, not only from the standpoint of information, but also 
as a guide when purchasing new cars. 


We are therefore offering free to the interested car-owner full 
information on any of the following timely subjects: 


l 
| 2 
5 


If you want to be fully informed on the new devices that are insur- 
ing the automobile new life, simply check the number in the 
coupon below which corresponds to the number of the subject 
on which you want information, and a bulletin will be sent you free. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, -AGchigan 


AC-SPHINX AC-TITAN 
Birminghan Levallois-Perret 
ENGLAND FRANCHI 





AC SPARK PLUG COMPANY, Information Division, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about the modern motor car and its improvements, 4 
and am especially interested in the subject | have checked here: - 3 


My name is 


Address 
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The Up-to-date Motor Car 
Clean Oil—Clean Air— No Dilution 
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By this time the darkness was settl 
Around the Cunel Wood; 
And out in the road and ready to go, 


The battery column stood. 


tng dou n 


‘) back to the second-section gun 
Them cannoneers they ran; 

The captain hollered ‘‘ Forward, yo!" 
And the long night march began. 


Now the captain rode a handsome norse 
And so did Sergeant Dann; 

There was even a wabbly, weak-kneed skate 
For Pinky the telephone man; 


, 


And the colonel went by in an automobile, 
On an elegant cushion seat, 
But the cannoneers they had to walk 
On their own dirty feet. 
the road was wide, and the road 
jammed 
With traffic from left to right, 
For the whole American Army 
Was on the move that night. 


Oh, 


was 


Pushing along through the darkness 
Was doughboys and wagons and guns, 
A-following up the big retreat 
Of the poor benighted Huns. 


And them six poor tired cannoneers 
Marched on in their hobnailed shoes, 

Till at midnight the battery reached Doulcon, 
On the bank of the River Meuse. 


And here they had to wait a while, 
For the German long-range shell 
Had hit the American pontoon bridge 
And knocked that bridge to hell. 


They waited all night for new pontoons 
To replace the ones that sank ; 

And at dawn the battery crossed to the 
Of Dun on the opposite bank. 


town 


The guns was placed in a low-lying field 


To the north of the little town; 
And right away them six cannoneers 

Heard a very familiar sound. 

“Piano movers, front and center! Piano 
movers, this way!” 

*“What, us again? 

“Yes, you again,” said the 
“the whole six of you. Snap out of your 
dream and unload them shells and powder 
boxes out of that wagon. And report here 
right after breakfast to go back and get 
that piano.” 

“Us cannoneers can't go,”’ said Mike. 
“We got to stay here to fire our gun. 
And besides, we been walking all night and 
we're tired.” 

“The guns ain’t going to be fired this 
morning,’’ said the sergeant. “And if they 
are, the other shift can handle them. And 
suppose you did walk all night. That will 
make it all the pleasanter for you to ride in 
this wagon this morning. And besides, I 
ain’t here to listen to no argument from 
any such bums as you, and you know it. 
The safest thing for you to do is shut up 
and get busy.” 


” said Mike. 


sergeant; 


unloaded the stuff, 


done, 


So the six cannoneers 
And when that job was 

They walked across and parked their packs 
At the second-section gun. 

They kept their slickers because the clouds 
Looked low and fairly wet, 

And then they went to the kitchen to see 
If breakfast was ready yet. 

It was; and they had & lousy meal 
Of goldfish and moldy bread, 

And on their way back to the wagon, 
They met young Pinky, who said: 


“T hear you're going after the piano this 
morning. Isn’t it splendid?’”’ 

“Splendid like a pig’s eye,”’ said Mike 
‘This piano is more worry than the war. 


THE PIANO MOVERS 


Continued from Page 13 


the wagon. 
said, 


THE SATURDAY 


And 


t 
Ur 


its all your fault we 
is damn moving job.” 

‘‘ Aw, the moving will soon be over. And 
then just think how swell it will be! As 
soon as we get to feeding that sergeant a 
little soft music, he'll do anything we want. 
There won't be no more trouble or worry 
for any of us.” : 


got stuck with 


“IT hope so,”’ said Mike, very doubtful. 
And they all give Pinky a dirty look and 


went on. 


Al the wagon they found the se rgeant, 
And they all climbed inside ; 

And with Mike a-driving the horses, 
They started on their ride. 


Now the fast-retreating Fritzes 
Wasn't fighting very hard; 
But 


From the guns of the Fritz rear guard. 


just the same, a few shells came 


These shells, the y screeched and howled along 
Through the dismal, cloudy sky, 

And some of them hit a long ways off, 
And some of them hit near by. 


But in spite of them things, the road was filled 


With traffic all the way; 
So the sergeant and the cannoneers 
Could make no speed that day. 


And the cannoneers, on that long, slow drive, 
Was gloomy as could be, 

But the sergeant smiled a genial smile, 
And talked most pleasantly. 


“It sure is going to be swell to have that 
piano back again,” he said. “A song is 
nothing without chords to go with it. You 
know,” he went on, “I have thought of a 
whole lot of songs I want Pinky to try 
Daisies Won’t Tell, In the Gloaming, Oh, 
My Darling, The Curse of an Aching 
Heart, Sweet Genevieve—and a bunch of 


others.” 


And the sergeant whistled and hummed to 
himself 
In a foolish, brainless way, 
A-thinking of all the sad, sweet songs 
He wanted Pinky to play. 


But nothing but glum and gloomy silence 
Come from the other men, 

Till at last they approached the Cunel Wood, 
A little after ten. 


“Whoa!” yelled the sergeant all of a 
sudden. ‘‘What’s that I hear?” Mike 
stopped the horses, and from the woods 
ahead came the sound of music and sing- 
ing: 


“Cong Madelong viang noo serveer ah bwa-a- 


ah—ruh, 

Soo la_tonell ong fro-leh song joo- 
pong 

“Drive on!” said the sergeant. ‘‘It 


sounds to me like a bunch of Frogs.” 

They drove into the woods. It was a 
bunch of Frogs—one of them playing on 
the piano and the rest singing: 


**Say tool mal kell say fa-a-ay—ruh, 
Madelong! Madelong! Madelong!”’ 


A pretty good tune, even though the 
words don’t seem to mean nothing. 

“IT think,”’ said Mike, “‘them bozos be- 
long to a French battery over on the other 
side of the woods.” 

The sergeant jumped out of the wagon. 
“Out of the way, monkey face!” he yelled 
at the man who was playing. ‘‘Out of the 
way! We've come for the piano.” 

The music stopped. ‘“‘Comprong pah,”’ 


said the piano player 


“Out of the way!” said the sergeant. 
“And don’t give me no argument.” 
“*Comprong pah.” 
The sergeant turned back to the men in 
“All right, youse guys,”’ he 


“if these heathen don’t understand 
Continued on Page 157 
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VESTA A UNIT 


‘Battery and Trickle Charger ALL IN ONE! 


Now you can always tell the condition of 


your radio power at a glance. 


No more 


dripping hydrometers. No more discon- 
necting your battery and lifting it out into 


the light to find the liquid level. 


No more 


neglectful damage to your battery because 
of the inconvenience of testing it 


Here is your Battery and Trickle Charger— 
in one unit of clear glass — with the liquid 
level always in plain view—at a GLANCE. 


All the attention the Vesta ‘‘A’’ Unit ever 
needs is a little water or solution added oc- 


casionally—poured in with a silver 


spoon. 


No muss. No fuss. Prolongs battery life and 
insures full charge radio power at all times. 


The Vesta “A” 


Unit—Radio “A” 


Battery 


and Trickle C pour Al, LIN ONE. Clean 


—compact—trou 
Battery. 


free. Replaces large “a 
Insures steady flow of vitality to the 


set. Connects to any 110 volt, 60 cycle A. ¢ 


lighting current. 
battery condition at all times 


TWO TYPES 


Built-in hydrometer tells 


3 plate (25 amp. hours) § plate (SO amp. hours 
$25 $2750 


For Pacific Coast add $1.50 


The Vesta Battery Corp. have been leaders 
in the battery field for over 29 years. The 
Vesta Isolator Battery is known as the high- 
est quality battery in the automotive field. 
The Vesta VACO Battery is a leader in the 


standard battery field. 


The same quality is built into Vesta Radio 


Products.The reliability of the name“ Vesta 


” 


is your assurance of complete satisfaction. 


Ask your radio dealer to show you Vesta 
*“*A” Unit and other Vesta products. Mail the 
coupon for Vesta Radio Products folders. 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 


2100 INDIANA AVE, 


CHICAGO, 


U.S.A 








VESTA 
NON-MICRO 
PHONK 
rUBES 


VESTA 


AUTO-RADIO PRODUCTS 


Vesta for Vitality = 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION, 


Please send me your folders on Vesta Radio 


Name 
Address 
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2100 Indiana Ave 
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“Thé Mechanical Hand that Cranks Your Car” 


aa A STANDARD EQUIPMENT ona large takes hold of the flywheel of the engine, 
majority of the world’s automobiles, the cranks it, and then lets go. 

Eclipse Bendix Drive is the form you prob- Eclipse starter-drives, in their several vari- 
ably know best of the Eclipse starter-prod- ations, insure maximum ease, convenience 
ucts used in starting gasoline engines. It is and dependability in starting any gas engine. 
the automatic connecting link between the Throughout the world, “Eclipse at Elmira” is 
electric starting motor and the engine of knownasan authority in this specialized field, 
your automobile—a “mechanical hand” that and its products are accepted as standard. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, HOBOKEN, N. J. ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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(Continued from Page 155 
plain English, they don’t have to. Load 
the piano in the wagon! 

‘*Maybe the Frogs won’t let us,” said 
Mike. 

“What? A bunch of Frogs stop us 
from getting our own property? I'd like to 
see em try!” 


So the cannoneers grabbed the piano 
io take it away from there, 

And the Frenchmen started in yelling 
And waving their hands in the air 
“Pay no attention,”’ said the sergeant. 

‘They won’t do nothing. Load the piano!” 


But about that time them cowardly Frogs, 
They all of a sudden got sore, 

And they give a shout and 
On a little private war. 


tarted out 


There was seven Frogs, 
kicked 
The sergeant in the slats, 
While the rest went after the cannoneers 
Like a bunch of fighting cats ; 


and one of then 


They scratched and bit them cannoneers, 
And knocked 'em left and right; 

And the cannoneers, they come right back, 
And made it a peach of a fight. 


The sergeant swung on a Frog with a beard 
And dropped him with a thud, 

Sut another one tripped the sergeant up 
And spilled him in the mud. 


And Mike, he got a swell black eye, 
But he busted a Frenchman's nose, 
And over and over they rolled in the dirt, 
A-tearing each other's clothes. 


And the fight had lasted quite some time, 
As even as could be, 
When a bunch of American soldiers arrived 


With arm bands marked M. P. 


And right away they waded in, 
Those military police, 

And pulled them fighting fools apart, 
And all at once there was peace 

Then a big M. P. lieutenant 


Stepped out and frowned and said: 


‘*What is the meaning of this disgraceful 
affair? Who is in charge here?” 

Sergeant Dann saluted stiff and painful. 
‘“‘T am in charge, sir,”’ he said. 

“What have you to say for yourself? ed 

“Sir,”’ said the sergeant, “this is our 
piano. It belongs to our battery up at 
Dun. But these Frenchmen stole it, and 
when we came to get it, they brutally at- 
tacked us, sir. You'd think they would 
have a little sense of gratitude. Here we 
come over here to save their country for 
them, and what do they do? First they 
steal our piano and then they try to mur- 
der us.” 

“That'll do,” said the lieutenant. 
‘*What have you Frenchmen got to say for 
yourselves?”’ The Frenchmen had a lot to 
say, but all in French. ‘I don’t under- 
stand you,” said the lieutenant. ‘‘ Abso- 
lutely no compree. So you can save your 
breath. And you, sergeant’’— he turned to 
Dann —‘‘ you can save yours, too, because I 
don’t believe a word you say. I ought to 
put you and your whole gang under arrest, 
but I haven't the time to bother with you. 
I'll give you two minutes to take your piano 
and get out of here. And you” he turned 
back to the Frenchmen-—‘‘I'll give you the 
back where you belong. 


Allez!” 


The M. P.’s started the Frogs on their way, 
And they tottered off through the wood, 
While the cannoneers grabbed the piano, 
And heaved as hard as they could, 
They grunted ana groaned, and they lifted it up 
And into the Wagon so high Py 
Mike took the reins and hollered 
“Giddap!” 


And they told the M. P.’s good-by. 


But just as they started a ong the road 
That led away from Cunel, 
It all of a 


And the 


sudden be gan to rain, 


" , 
ergeant iet out a yell. 


“Hey, youse guys! Off 
Si kers!"’ 


with them 

‘But we're just putting them on,” said 
Mike. “It’s raining.” 

The sergeant scowled something terrible 
with his bruised and battered face. ‘I 
ain’t in no shape to listen to no argu- 
ments,” “I’m just about ripe to 
murder somebody. So if youse guys know 
what’s good for you, you'll take off them 
slickers right now and lay ‘em over that 
music box. I ain't going to let this damp- 
ness injure the tone.” 


he said. 


’ ee te 
So they all, including the sergeant, took 

Their slickers one by one, 

And they covered that old piano, and then 

Continued on toward Dun. 

: : , i 
Along the side of the wagon bor 
The cannoneers, they set, 

Whil } 
hile the weary, dreary rain come down, 


Wet, wet, wet. 


For the wettest place in all the world, 
When the rain cuts loose, 

Is between the Argonne Forest 
And the rolling River Meuse. 


And Mike, as he sat on the driver's seat, 
And drove the horses along, 

He thought of his many troubles, 
And everything seemed to be wrong. 


He hadn't had a wink of sleep 
the night before the last ; 
He didn’t have no slicke r. 

And the rain was falling fast; 


Since 


His eye was a mess where that Frenchman 
Had smacked him in the face; 

And his back, it ached from moving that old 
Piano all over the place. 


That piano, by gosh, was the principal cause 
Of most of the troubles he had; 

And as long as they kept that piano, things 
Would go on just as bad. 


And so, as he drove along in the rain, 
Old Mike made up his mind 

Ts, ,et rid of that damn piano 
py any means he could find. 


And then he seen that the ditch along 
The road was deep and wide, 
{nd he drove the wagon so close to the ditch 
That the wagon begun to slide. 
“Look out back there!” he 
“She's going over!” 


yelled. 


They all jumped out as the wagon upset, 
ind they heard the piano drop 
In the mud of the ditch beside the road 
ith a loud, resounding plop. 
“A swell driver you are!” said the ser- 
geant, looking at Mike, who was holding 
the horses while the rest of the piano mov- 
ers started to right the wagon. ‘You can 
use my mess kit for a whistle if you ain't 
the most senseless, idiotic bum in all this 
man’s army.” 

“T couldn't help it,” 
road is so slippery from the rain. 
sorry the piano is a goner.” 

The sergeant jumped down in the ditch. 
“‘Goner nothing!”’ he said. “It landed 
right side up in the soft mud, and it ain't 
hurt at all. It’s just a little bit smeared 
Come on down here, youse guys, and get 
busy!” 


said Mike; ‘“‘the 
But I'm 


So they worked and toiled for half an hour, 


Them weak and weary men, 


And they dragged that piano out of the mud, 


And loaded it up again. 


The sergeant took the reins this time, 
ind they drove along the way, 

Till they reached the field outside of Dun, 
Where the guns of the battery lay. 
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“Ouilasi the Factory” 


Strength and Endurance 
eNecessary in Railroad Shop Floors 


That Kreolite Wood Block Floors do meet the 
heavy requirements of railroad shops is evidenced 
by the fact that 41 railroad companies are using 
them and that each railroad shop has repeated 


Laid 


with orders anywhere from 1 to 47 times. 


bee | 


we | ry 24 : > 


with the tough end uppermost, regardless of con- 
ditions, they give the ultimate in strength, endur- 
ance, and economy. Our Kreolite Engineers will 


study your needs without obligation on your part. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, TOLEDO, 
Branches in All Large Cities 


OHIO 












WE WHO BUILD TUNG-SOLS, PROVIDE A BULB 
as nearly perfect as human skill and modern machines 
can produce. It is our contribution toward safety and 
courtesy. The careful owner 1s seldom satisfied with 
ordinary bulbs. He uses Tung-Sols. His headlamps 
are always properly adjusted and the bulbs correct/y 
focused. Thus, he attains personal safety while extend- 
ing good fellowship to other drivers after dark. Ask 
your dealer for Tung-Sols. 
“Let Tung-Sol Light the Way” 

TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC., Newark, New Jersey 


nied Under General Electric Company's Incandescent Lamp Patents 


protect approach. They are standard equipment on the new 
afety when passing. series Buick, 
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By now the clouds had lifted a bit, 
And the rain came down no more, 

But the field was wet and the wagon got stuck 
Just like the day before. 


| And they toted that heavy piano by hand 


To the distant guns; and then, 


| Just like the day before, they heard 





The same old news again. 


The fast-moving Fritzes had got once more 
Out of range of the battery shell; 

The order had come to move on up, 
And the sergeant begun to yell: 


‘All right, you piano movers! It seems 
the battery hits the road again tonight, so 
you can just take that music box right back 


| totheroad. I’m going to post a guard on it 
| so it won’t be bothered till we come back 
| to get it tomorrow. Come on, youse guys, 
| snap into it!” 


“You better get some of these other 


| birds to move that thing this time,” said 
Mike. 


“Not a chance! Youse guys understand 
this piano moving, so it’s going to be your 
regular job from now on. You're a per- 
manent detail of piano police.” 

“You mean that lousy thing is going to 
travel with us wherever we go, and us guys 
have to move it each time?”’ 

“‘That’s what I mean.” 

“Suppose we make a march every day 
for the next two weeks!” 

“If we make a march every day for the 
next two years, that piano comes along, 
and youse guys move it, see?”’ 

“‘Not me,” said Mike. “I’mallin. I’ve 
quit. You can take your old piano, and you 
know what you can do with it. And if you 
don’t know ——”’ 

A mean, dangerous look come over the 
sergeant’s face, and he started walking to- 
ward Mike, very threatening. 

“Oh, sergeant!”’ said little Pinky, sud- 
denly stepping up to the gang. “I have 
wonderful news for you. I’ve made a dis- 
covery.” 

“Shut up!” said the sergeant. ‘‘I’ll lis- 
ten to you later. Right now I got to fix 
this guy.” 

But before he had time to do anything, 
there come a yell from one of the lieuten- 
ants: ‘“‘Enemy plane! Enemy plane! 
Take cover!” 

They all looked up at the northern sky 
When they heard that warning yell; 
And there was the plane a-coming along 

Like a bat let loose from hell. 


Machine guns rattled all over the place; 
And from out of the town of Dun 

There came the steady boom-boom-boom 
Of an anti-aircraft gun. 


But the German plane came roaring on, 
A-sweeping through the air, 
And the men of the battery scattered and 
ducked 
In shell holes here and there. 


Directly over the battery guns 
The German circled around, 
And laid an egg—a great big egg— 
That came a-whistling down. 


And then that German headed for home, 
While still he had the chance, 

And the egg went off with a crash that shook 
Most all of Northern France. 


Slowly the echoes died away; 
And the men of Battery B 

They come a-creeping out of their holes 
As cautious as could be. 


They seen that the German had missed the 
guns, 
And not a man was hit; 
But as for the sergeant’s music bor, 
Daman little was left of it. 


A few odd wires and splinters of wood, 

And keys was scattered around; 
But the place where that music bor had stood 
Was now just a hole in the ground. 
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And Sergeant Dann he looked at that hole 
With bitter, black despair; 

And he covered his face with his horny hands 
And walked away from there. 


And the cannoneers began to think 
Their troubles all was dead, 

When Pinky the telephone man stepped up, 
And this is what he said: 


“Now for the wonderful news! It don’t 
make no difference if this piano is blowed 
up. I was over on the other side of the 
town of Dun today, and in a little house 
that must of been used for Fritz officers’ 
quarters I found another piano.” 

““What?”’ said Mike. 

“Yes, another piano,” said Pinky, all 
happiness and joy. ‘And it’s a peach—a 
regular concert grand—at least twice as 
big as this other one was.” 

“Twice as big as the other?”’ said Mike. 

“Yes,” said Pinky, ‘‘and it has a won- 
derful tone. I’m going to tell the sergeant 
about it now so we can go down and get 
it.” And Pinky started to go after Ser- 
geant Dann, who was walking off across the 
field. 

‘““Wait a minute!” said Mike, running 
after Pinky. ‘“‘Listen,’”’ he said when he 
had caught up with him. ‘There ain’t no 
use bothering the sergeant now. You show 
us where the piano is and we'll move it for 
you.” 

“All right,” said Pinky. 


So Mike went back and talked to the rest, 
And at first they all said no; 

But he talked some more, and they all got up, 
And they said that they would go. 


They got in the wagon with Pinky, 
And turned the horses around, 

And they soon was rolling along on their way, 
Through the principal street of the town. 


And they passed an ammunition dump, 
As they went a-driving through, 

And Mike hopped off and grabbed himself 
A hand grenade or two. 


Then they entered a very narrow street, 
Where they had to go very slow, 

And they finally reached a small stone house, 
And Pinky hollered ‘‘ Whoa!” 


“Ts this it?’’ asked Mike. 
“This is it,”’ said Pinky, and he led them 
inside. 


And there stood a grand piano, 
A wonderful thing to see; 

You couldn't have found a larger one 
In France or Germany. 


The cannoneers they sweetly smiled 
At that elegant concert grand; 
Then all together they made a rush 
For Pinky the telephone man. 


They dragged him over and laid him out 
Across the piano stool, 

And they got a big, long, splintery board, 
And lambasted the little fool. 


They whaled his poor defenseless stern 
In a most indecent way; 

And when they finally stopped, old Mike 
Had the fellowing words to say: 


“That will pay you back, you miserable 
runt, for part of the trouble you’ve got us 
into. But this ain’t nothing at all compared 
to what we'll give you if you ever breathe 
a word to the sergeant or to anybody else 
about what we’ve done to you, or about 
what we're going to do to this piano. So if 
you want to live, and finally go back to 
your mamma in the United States of Amer- 
ica, you'll keep your mouth shut. Under- 
stand?” 

“Yes,” said Pinky, very weak. 

“All right! Now we'll move this piano. 
We ain’t got the equipment to do as good a 
job as that noble German aviator, but we'll 
do our best. Piano movers, front and cen- 
ter! And don’t give me no argument!” 

(Continued on Page 16’ 
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A Price Reduction 
that Benefits Millions / 


NGERSOLL PRICES REDUCED! The millions who bought In addition you get wi atches greatly ~—— ed in appearance 
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Ingersolls in the past got their money’s worth, and more, by recent refinements in casing and dialing. And always 
by any comparative test you may care to make. You when you buy an Ingersoll you buy T IMEKEEPING SERVICE, 
millions who buy them at the new reduced prices get the for every Ingersoll has back of it a Service Department at 
same tried and true dependability and the same dur ability W: aterbury, Conn., where repairs are made promptly and 
that have made Ingersolls famous the world over. at nominal cost. 


The New INGERSOLL YANKEE 


THE improved appearance of the Yankee is typical of the sat». ! 


improved appearance of every Ingersoll. More closely 
cased, antique bow and crown, new dial and other new 
features of grace and beauty. But before all, the Yankee 
is dependab le and sturdy—a watch for the man or boy 
who hasn’t time to coddle his watch. 


Yankee Radiolite—Tells Time in the Dark — $2.25 


The INGERSOLL Wrist Watch 


THe Wrist Watch 1s now one of the two biggest sellers Now$ 
in the Ingersoll line. Everybody these days, it seems, 
wants a wrist watch. Men for motoring and sports, boys 


and girls for school use, and women because it 1s the most 
convenient for every occasion. The Ingersoll Wrist Watch 
is a new model this year. You'll like the tonneau shape 
and the way the w: atch lies flat on the wrist. Metal dial. 


Wrist Radiolite—Tells Time in the Dark —$4.00 





New Reduced Prices on All Ingersolls 


a case teeta Reduced to $1.50 Wrist Radiolite......................... Reduced to $4.00 
Yankee Radiolite...................... Reduced to 2.25 aici cepsitedicis tained Reduced to 4.50 
BN icc ssninaiinbanensniernnccnnnnpiteiiinn Reduced to 2.50 Waterbury Radiolite................ Reduced to 5.50 
Eclipse Radiolite....................++ Reduced to 3.25 SS nT ee eS Reduced to 6.00 
tin pcioasnnensbiieiiiahsceteiae Reduced to 3.25 Waterbury 

I iiniicseslisenseanbivecnenoiieciainented Reduced to 3.25 in Rolled Gold-Plate Case....Reduced to 8.00 
Midget Radiolite....................... Reduced to 3.75 Reliance 

Wrist (Plain dial).................... Reduced to 3.50 in Rolled Gold-Plate Case....Reduced to 9.50 





Sugersolt 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. » New York » Chicago » San Francisco 
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‘a teeth are not flat. They curve 
And that is 


should curve. 


5 YOUr JaW Curves. 
the way your brush 
Otherwi li can ft reacn ALL your 


ke first consideration in 


designing the Pro-phy-lac-tic was 
io produce a brush that would 
reach all your teeth. 
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‘To keep your teeth it 
use a brush to fit your teeth 


HIS tooth brush is a scientific 
instrument. No guesswork en- 
ters into its construction. It cleans 
teeth thoroughly. Skilled professional 
men for years studied the teeth and 
after experiments laid down certain 
requirements tor the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. 
“Above all else,” they said, “this 
brush must reach every tooth.” So 
they curved the bristle surface to fit 


the curve of the teeth. They curved 


brush tar back into your mouth. And 
they put a tuft on the end of the 
brush to make the cleaning of back 
teeth as easy as possible. 

How carefully was your brush designed? 
What features has it that enable you to reach 
all your teeth? Can you afttord to take a chance 
with your teeth when you could so easily be 
sure of giving them complete protection? 

See that your next brush is a Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
Give your teeth the 100% cleansing they need, 

Sold in three sizes by all dealers in the United 
States, Canada, and all over the world. Prices 
in the United States and Canada 
are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; 
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OU BRUSH YOUR TEETH 
¥y TWICE A DAY, but 

if you use the same brush ; 

each time, the bristles never get a 

chance to dry out. Our advice is to 

buy two Pro-phy-lac-tics at a time 


and use them alternately. 


Dry bristles not only last longer, 





but they give your teeth a more 
thorough brushing. This means 


money saved and cleaner teeth. 
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PRICE 50c at all druggists’, 


Chree: a booklet containing 
valuable information on 
care of the teeth 


Pro-puy-tac-tic Brush Company 


the handle so that you can get the Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40¢; Pro-phy- Dept. 1J1, Florence, Mass. 
lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also re Saag Sosa 
Made in America by Americans Pru. co, made in three different 
coe si Prophy -tic mere bristle textures—hard, 
P MEDIUM | Se ae § medium, and soft. Al- 
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(Continued from Page 158 
tid he took a pe hand grenade 
tnd pulled the little pin, 
tnd lif ting the piano top, 


Hle ge ntly dropped wou 


They all ran out of there fairly fast, 
{nd they jumped in the wagon, and the: 
They heard that piano go up with a ¢ j 
Like the 


ound of a grand amet 


not training. Some of them, too, 
they left their 


bravery, 
had been out since 
North Dakota early in May and it was now 
jate in June. Major Reno’s command was 
exhausted from a long reconnaissance up the 
Rosebud, where he had struck the 
a large party of hostile Indians. There was 
little grazing to be had for the horses and 
the water was so alkaline that neither men 
nor animals could drink it. The 
furnished nothing. The mules carried fif- 
teen days’ rations of hard bread, 
sugar and coffee; but the water was impos- 
sible even for coffee. In addition, an extra 
supply of salt was carried, as it was thought 
probable that the men would have to re- 
sort to horse meat before the expedition 
was ended. 

But it was primarily a scouting rather 
than a war party. There was to be no battle 
until Custer had joined forces with a body 
of infantry under Gibbons, working from 
the Big Horn as Custer was working from 
the Rosebud and due to join forces with 
him on June twenty-sixth. 

They moved on. The pack mules trailed 
to the rear, the sun was boiling hot. When 
the thirsty animals found water in aswamp, 
nothing could hold them back and they 
mired down. The friendly Indian scouts 
with them rode to the tops of the incessant 


fort in 


trail of 


country 


bacon, 


hills and looked out with farseeing eyes, re- 

porting nothing in sight, but growing in- 
creasingly taciturn and uneasy. 
Conflicting Stories 

Only twelve miles the first day. Then 

thirty-five the next and fifty-five the fol 

lowing. They were going too fast. Gibbons 


was not due until the twenty-sixth and 
they were ahead of the schedule. 

But here was Custer, dashing and trucu- 
lent, the hero of many a victorious surprise 
battle with the Indians. Who could advise 
him? He made no confidants, for between 
him and Major Reno and Captain Benteen, 
the ranking officers under him, was an old 
story of suspicion and unfriendliness. True, 
on the first night out officers’ call was 
sounded, and General Custer on his bed 
and his officers squatted around him, held a 
brief conference. From that time on the 
customary trumpet done 
away with and all possible pre 
served. The different troop ma rs 
were to keep well within supporting dis- 
tance of one another 

He had every confidence in the g 
Seventh. He had been offered Gatling guns, 
but had refused them because of difficulty 
of transport. Also he felt that his cavalry 
could whip any number of Indians. But he 


calls were to be 


‘aution ob- 


- 
allant 





seems not to have mentioned Gibbons 

Did he hope to meet the enemy and de- 
feat it before the infantry came up? Who 
It is known that he was nervous 
that night, like a man who has made a mo- 
mentous decision; he talked more than 
usual, and the next day he began that series 
of forced marches which brought — to the 
great Sioux encampment on the Little Big 
Horn just twenty-four hours too soon. 

There was a silent reveille the morning 
following that conference. Then at five 
Custer led off, followed by two ser- 
geants with the regimental standard and 
his personal flag; that day they made 
thirty-three miles in twelve hours. 

The country was rough and broken that 
day and the next. Here and there they 
came on recent Indian « amps, now deserted, 


an say? 


o'clock 
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and endeavored by the signs to discover 
the number of lodges which had been 
erected there, or by the cropped grass the 


number of ponies grazed. The pack animals 
the sun beat down on them, and the 
water was undrinkable for horse or man 


On the day be fore the batt e they covered 


ugye d, 


twenty-eight miles; then they went into 
camp under a concealing bluff, and orders 
were issued to put out all tires as soon as 


and that the march would 
aken up again at 11:30 that night 
Meantime the Indian scouts had on sent 
out, and at two in the morning the com- 
mand, after marching an additional ten 
miles, halted to await their reports 

By morning the word came back that the 
‘Indians were en amped in the 
Little Big Horn, and that they were in 
large numbers. Custer rode out himself 
with his 

But the 
and some 


Supper Was over, 
+ 
t 


valley of the 





but could see no village even 
He doubted the 
scouts were uneasy and taciturn, 
were being anointed by their medicine man 
as a protection against the enemy. 

To aman of Custer’s imperious tempera- 
ment uncertainty was impossible. There 
was danger, too, that if the Indians were 
there and learned of their approach they 
It had happened before; 
lodges were 


ylasses reports 


would steal away. 
an hour or less and the down, 
the vepee poles doing duty as tray oises, and 
the elusive redskins would be on their way 
to the mountains by trails and hidden val- 
leys only they themselves could know. 
And apparently the troops had been dis- 


covered. Reports came in that Indians 
had been seen on the ridges, leisurely sur- 
veying them; and on sending back for a 


case of hard bread dropped from one of the 
pack mules, an Indian was seen chopping 
it open with a tomahawk. 

Curiously enough, this not tally 
with the stories of the Indians themselves. 
They have always maintained that the at- 
tack, when it came, 
Rain-in-the- 
the young 


does 


was a surprise to them. 
Face was at a feast at one of 
braves’ lodges, and running back 
to his tepee got his gun, bow and arrows, 
and the ornamental stone club which was 
always worn in battle. Red Horse says that 
one of their scouts saw the cloud of dust 
yy the and notified the vil- 

ige that a herd of buffalo was near 

But Custer could not know this. He 
pushed forward, detaching Benteen and 
also the lagging, leg-weary pack train first, 
and then leaving Reno with his small force 
little river toward the encamp- 
ment, took his own force of 225 and circled 
back into the hills to cut off that expected 
retreat of the hostiles 

What had been a fairly 
of troops was now three 


raised | troops, 


to cross the 


body 
Benteen back in 


serviceable 
his hills was cut off entirely; the horses 
crawled and slid into 
in despair he disobeyed orders 
and turned toward the Little Big Horn, too 
late. A trumpeter finally got through to 
him with Custer’s last order, 
adjutant: ‘‘ Benteen, 


climbed steep bluffs, 
valleys, until 


signed by his 


come on Big Vil llag ge 


Be quick. Bring packs.’’ And then, flurried 
and anxious, the postscript: ‘“‘Bring packs.” 
fut when Benteen reached the valley 


Reno been defe 
ford, 
than 1000 savages who were 


had already vated at the 
his little force of 112 confronting more 
already Sur- 
and who, tragically enough, 
better 
his own soldiers. In our 
of false economy the Indians had been 
mitted to trade furs for modern 


rounding him; 
even man for man were armed than 
were usual spirit 
per- 


magazine 
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iD honed hand é le in 
ind Mici Vike had two 

They had found d-ne hod 
Of moving pianos that day 

And they now was re dy fo nu more 
Piano } ime their 


and 
single-shot 


rifles in order to shoot their own meat, 
our men still carried the old 
Springfield carbine 

escaped destruction 
His so-called charge a disordered re- 
treat, g the river 
a crossing in wild confusion and a frantic 


scrambie 


Reno had barely 
was 
a race OI a mile alor Dank, 
high 
found a 
although 
Their ammuni- 
bread boxes, 


of horses and men up the 
bluff on the other side. But they 
temporary Sanctuary on the top, 
death seemed inevitable 
tion was giving out; saddles 
anything -were set up for 
against the continuing assaults of the In- 
dians 

nd there Benteen found them, 
the friendly Crow scouts gall 
pointed to the bluff 


: hatless 


breastworks 


sent by 
oping by who 
shouted, *‘Sol- 
and unnerved, 
him as he approached, * For 
halt command and help 
me! I’ve lost half my men! 


and 
diers Reno, 
shouted to 


God's sake, your 


A Battle Against Odds 


He was half franti He fired with his 
revolver at Indians far out of range. He 
had organized no plan of defense and men 


were quick to sense the loss of leadership. 
It was Benteen who took charge and who 
largely conducted the battle as it continued 
after that 

But soon after, the Indians abruptly 


abandoned them and were seen to turn pell- 
mell and ride down the 
found Custer. 
Practically nothing is known of that last 
stand of Custer’s. From the time he left 
teno at the ford and disappeared into the 
hills until the second day after, when Gib- 


valley. 


They had | 


bons’ infantry marching up saw something | 


white on top of a ridge and to their 
found that it was more than 200 scalped 
and nude the drama enacted itself 
without witnesses. 

We know that the Indians followed their 
that the 
stampeded, even the sguaws waving blan- 
and that in their flight they 
carried off the reserves of ammunition in 
the saddle from the 
Indians that they drew the soldiers’ fire by 
jumping up and then immediately falling 
flat again under the slope of the ridge; and 
that when this had lasted long enough to 
serve its purpose, the 


bodies, 


usual tactics; held horses were 
kets to do so, 


por kets; we know 


mounted reserve on 


their ponies, waenpeng and yelling, rushed 
up the hillside to complete their deadly 
work. We know that there were about 
5000 warriors involved in the battle. But 


we KnOW no more, 

On the morning of the 
June, the Indian boy 
who had been 
hysterical and exhausted condition at the 
mouth of the Little Big Horn, where the 
teamer Far West had been brought 
from the 


venth of 


urley, a Crow scout 


twenty-se 


with Custer, arrived in a 


ip 


and anchored, He could 


Missouri 


speak no English, but sobbing with excite- 
ment tried to tell of the catastrophe in the 
sign language He failed, but the next day 
three more scouts arrived with the story 
The Far West was immediately barricaded 
and turned into a hospital, and the next 
day, the fourth after the battle, the wounded 
beyan to come in 

How strangely things come about! Only 


three days before the annive 
found the 
unknown soldier. He had fallen into a de- 
pression and there he had lain those fifty 


years. The rains had gradually 


rsary this year, 


some workmen remains ol ar 


washed 


r horror | 
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selling some of vout spare time 
You win if vou like our plan. It 
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| PLANT SET tj 


| CONTROLIT 


No Radio user will be without a Controlit ]| 
when he realizes how it adds to the pieas- 


ures of operation Adding a Controlit to ; 
any set eliminates all switches from “"B 
Battery Substitute and Trickle Charger 
and places complete, automatic contrel of 


\\ set and power supply in one switch—the | 
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Model B—No. 312 


Model A—No. 339 


Model B—No. 241 
(Check Printer) 
“No handle to turn— 
no motor to buy” 


Many Styles for Many Stores 
Many Improvements on Every One 


Fens Remington Cash Registers were developed 
to simplify store systems, to handle store transactions 
more quickly, and more accurately. 


Each Remington embodies exclusive new features design- 
ed to give better service. 


Remingtons are made in many styles and sizes to fit many 
kinds of business; but on every Remington there are im- 
provements found on no other machine. 


You may need the largest Model A, the smallest Model B, 
or the Model B Check-Printing Register which is Reming- 
ton’s latestcontribution to the improvement of cash regis- 
ters. 
No one machine will fit all purposes, but every Remington 
machine possesses special advantages for its purpose. 
See an up-to-date Remington before you buy. Sales and 
service offices inall the principal cities of the United States 
and in Toronto and Vancouver, Canada. 

Remington Cash Register Co., Inc. 


Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, Inc 
Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 


Remington, 


cash registers 
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earth over him and the sparse vegetation 
had covered him. Only his buttons and the 
other metal parts of his equipment were 
intact, and the two bullets which had killed 
him, one in the shoulder and the other in 
the abdomen. 

They buried him with military honors, 
another unknown soldier, not to lie in a 
granite tomb before the great marble am- 
phitheater at Arlington, the object of 
countless pilgrimages, but out here among 
the sagebrush, in the bare country for which 
he and his comrades paid the ultimate price 
of death. 


But it is time to relax a little. Yesterday 
I went fishing. Now fishing out here is not 
a simple matter. One does not sit in a com- 
fortable boat and drop a weighted line over 
the edge. We did that two years ago in 
Maine. Every day we wandered comfort- 
ably down to our pier to a launch and 
headed out to sea. And three or four or ten 
miles from land we lowered a line heavy as 
a steel cable to the bottom, which was as 
far below as the Woolworth tower is up 
above, if you know what I mean. Then in 
due time something tugged at the bait, and 
one hoped it was a halibut, and after Her- 
culean labors one got it to the surface, and 
it was a sixty-pound skate, as monstrous a 
thing as a bad dream and a good bit harder 
to get rid of. 

But this is different. The night before? 
the alarm clock is set and lunches and a 
frying pan ordered; also the horses. When 
the alarm clock goes off it is a rosy dawn; 
the air coming down the canyon is cold; 
my line has backlashed on the last trip 
and has to be straightened out; my boots 
feel damp and tight; and having collected 
my slicker, rod, reel, knife, fly book, extra 
sweater, soaked leaders, canvas creel, box 
lunch, tin cup, sneakers—I do not use 
waders; I fell down in them once and the 
attempt to lie on a bank and empty them 
by upending my legs had unfortunate re- 
sults—and a stick of camphor ice against 
mountain mouth, I wander up to the barn. 

Here, theoretically, we should find the 
horses saddled and ready. But yesterday 
they were not, and the wranglers were in 
what might be called a pensive mood. 
Some dude had left the corral gate open and 
the night horses had escaped. Only Pete, 
the dairymaid’s, was left, and someone 
borrowed it and started out. By the time 
the night horses were brought in and sad- 
dled and the wranglers started out for the 
cavvy, the sun was fairly high. 


Climbing After Fish 


But in due time we were on the way, four 
of us, two masculine Rineharts, Walter and 
myself. And with Prince in his morning 
mood, which is not unlike my own at such 
an hour, a rocking-chair or a veranda be- 
comes to him a thing of deadly menace, and 
a man with a rake over his shoulder is to 
be avoided at all costs. More or less side- 
ways, then, Prince and I made our start; 
and having taken our place in the line, for 
one rides the trail in single file, proceeded 
to keep it by a method which is entirely his 
own. That is, if at a wider spot in the path 
another horse attempts to edge ahead, | 
can see his ears go back and feel the rear 
half of his body give an ominous twist 

If the other horse disregards this warn- 
ing, he kicks out savagely, as more than 
one leg on the ranch, and not a horse’s 
either, can bear witness. But usually the 
warning is enough. The other horse retires 
discreetly and we go on. 

But in a half hour or so Prince is sub- 
dued. He no longer stops in the middle of a 
ford and develops a frantic longing for 
home. His kicks are feeble things and un- 
worthy of him. For bear this in mind: To 
go fishing here, away from those weaklings 
who choose the ranch creek because it is 
near at hand, one climbs up to 8000 or 9000 
feet, and makes 3000 of them in the first 
three miles. 

First there is the canyon. The stream 
falls down it in a series of wild rushes, so 
that its roar precludes conversation; and 
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up and up winds the trail, a foot, eighteer 
Here it 
series of short zigzags; 


most to the creek bed and the going is hard 


climbs a wali in a 
there it strikes a! 


inches wide 


among the pebbles and rocks brought down 
by high water in the spring. Now and then, 
too, it strikes a bit of level ledge, heavil 
wooded, and the shade is grate 


sun is now pouring into the gorge and U! 


ful, for the 
day is hot. 

But mostly it is up. The horses are badly 
When we 
stop them they are too exhausted to graze, 
but stand with dilated nostrils and heaving 
sides, trying to fill their lungs 
thin air. 

Up, always up. 

So yesterday for two hours and a half we 
climbed steadily. The constant effort of the 
horses tired us; and as always on such oc- 
casions, there was no breaking into a trot 
to relax the racking strain. But at the Salt 
Lick the most of the climb was over. 

There were about 100 cattle at the Salt 
Lick, waiting for salt to be brought out 
Only a few days before, Dune had packed 
up 150 pounds, but there was no trace of it 
left. As we approached, the animals milled 
about hopefully and three calves came down 
from a granite ledge above at a breakneck 
run. But when they found we bore no salt 
they relapsed into apathy again. 

The mountains just now are full of cat 
tle, driven up for the summer’s grazing, 
and they must be regularly salted. They 
lick at the hard square white blocks with 
long moist tongues and make little circu- 
lar shining hollows in them. And it is not 
unusual to see coyotes around the lick; 
last year there were five puppies there. All 
through the mountains we can see thess 
small caches of salt, generally near a stream, 
and around them a patch of bare hard 
ground made by the cattle. 


blown and covered with sweat 


‘ t 
with the 


Waiting to be Treed 


But there was tragedy at the Salt Lick, 
too, for one cow had apparently eater 
larkspur and died of it. She was newly 
dead; her poor body was swollen with the 
poison and her four legs stood out gro- 
tesquely in the first stiffening of rigor n 
tis. Probably not much but her bones and 
hide is there today; 
to that. 

At the Salt Lick we turned to the left, 
following the trail through a clump of al- 
ders at a small creek. Some 7500 feet up 
now, and behind and below us through the 
gorge a limitless expanse of plain, bor- 
dered far off by the Wolf Mountains in 
Montana. 

Small white clouds floated just over our 
heads. They slipped like spirits across the 
faces of the cliffs overhead, and made 
strange moving shadows over the moun- 


the ( Oy otes would Set 


tain meadows and the plains far beneath 
A grouse mother with two chicks sent them 
scurrying into the bushes and herself dis 
tracted us from them by hurrying along 
the trail ahead of the horses. Black-and 
white magpies darted about. There were 
deer tracks in the path. And with the ca 
priciousness of all horses as to water, Prince 
passed two clean cold streams to plunge his 
nose into a six-inch pool above the trail 
where a thread of moisture fed it from the 
rocks. 

But at last we were at the journey’s end. 
Often and often I had passed that spot and 
looked down wistfully at the lo | | 
stretches of the stream far below. How 
easy it looked! Why stumble over fallen 
logs and burnt timber when down in that 
valley stretched two level miles of pool on 
pool, clearly the natural habitat of trout 
that only waited for the flick of a Royal 
Coachman or a March Brown or a Gray 
Hackle to leap for the hook and then be 
landed by my usual method of hanging 
them in a tree? Why, indeed? 

But when we reached the bank, after a 
painful descent of the steep 


ng ieve 


p slope by zig- 
zagging the horses back and forward, the 
reason became clear. That thin line of 
bush along the stream resolved itself into a 
Continued on Page 165) 
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Now-—1in Radio, too, Soczal Prestige has been established 


NI AUTOMOBILI i] piano ve Organ 
stand in the public mind as the summit 


of excellence and social recognition. Now, among 
radios, one has reached the same eminence. That 


Radio is the FREED-EISEMANN t was selected 
by the United States Navy for use on the Presi 
dent's vacht. the Mavflower. Today, the blue 
book of FREED-EISEMANN users 1s the “ Who's 
Who" of cach community. OQ The amazing ad- 
vances made in the new FREED-EISEMANN scts 
have still further intensified FREED-EISEMANN 


leadership. Think of it! Complete metal shield- 
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ing from outside interference. Single control 
Steel chassis construction Superb cabinets. All 
sets can be run from house current with FREED- 
FISEMANN power units. And, in addition, this 
year the economies of vast production give you 
FREED-EISEMANN quality at a new schedule of 


low prices that set a new standard of radio values 


Table models beginning at $60 


Beautiful console sets: $95 to $650 
P gl be | 


higher in Canada and u Rocki 


You may have a free demonstration in vour 


own home. Pay on convenient terms if desired 
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Linings that add 


Distinction | 


 ivese with Skinner’s Satin’—A phrase which speaks vol Accept satin you do not know and you take chances— 
umes to the man who wants only the best in his suit inferior silks can be camouflaged by compounds of tin to 
or topcoat. A phrase which has become a byword among _ give them lustre and weight. | 

high-grade tailors and clothiers in emphasizing the quality Skinner's Satins are made of the highest grades of raw silk, 
of their garments. closely woven to stand the constant wear a lining receives. 
| ; bls head, In ready-to-wear garments it pays to look for the 
The luxurious, feel of Skinner's Satin as — ship a ec me: Skinner label. In ordering from a merchant tailor 
into your coat is matched only by your confidence t L\ Skinners Satin | be sure to “Look for the Name in the Selvage.” 
in its wearing quality. That is why Skinner lin- wane Te | ni 
ings have been in such demand ever since 1848. 










LOOK FOR THE NAME IN TYE SELVAGE 





WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS, Established 1848 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. Mulls: H@LYOKE. MAS: 


‘*‘LOOK FOR THE NAME 


IN THE S8ELVAGE*’ 


‘ i | Linir z 
Dress Sati 


Skinners Satins 


yh «On? 
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(Continued from Page 162 
ket with a million outstretched branche 
atch a line; the small stones became 


ge bowlders. Contemplatiy 


f 


eots and put on my sneakers. Thought 
y I joined my rod, strung it, tested the 


wn on the ground, pulled off my riding 


eel and selected my flies. A small water 
nake lay on a rock and watched me. | 
ked him up back of the head, suddenly 
lecided that he might be a moccasin and 
it him down again in a hurry. A kar 
garoo mouse with a prodigiously long 
eaped with gigantic bounds to the root of a 
tree, and imagining himself hidden, thers 
fter watched me with interest 
Well, if he happened to follow me later 
yn, there was plenty to watch! 
Soon the party was separated. I went 
lownstream, seeking an opening through 
hich to reach the water. But I traveled 
far. As I went, the valley narrowed and 
hecame a miniature canyon. To move along 
I was obliged to climb, and climbing in that 
rarefied air is terrible. Now and then I 
dropped down, crawled through the jungle 





ometimes on hands and knees, and made 

tentative cast. 3ut no fish rose, and 
there gradually dawned on me the feeling 
I often have, that Nature is fundamentally 
hostile. Branches came out of their own 

ord and slapped me in the face; rocks 
urned under my feet and threw me down. 
In a half hour I was bruised, shaken and 
exhausted. 


Plenty of Fish—Big Fish 


And then I got astrike. It was not much 
With that 


left twist of the wrist for which I am not 


f a strike, but it was enough 


articularly known, I hooked the 
threw up my arms, plur ged forward and 
fell into the creek headfirst 

It was a deep spot. At least it was deep 
ough. When I recovered sufficiently to 


rawl out, my precious fly book was a hun- 


y 
¢ 


lred feet away and going in the direction 
of the falls; I was soaked through and 
rough, my rod was bent into a V at one 
f the joints and the fish was gone 

So much for friendly Nature! 

At noon I found fish at last in a deep 
pool shadowed by rocks. In spite of the 


valar 


pwreck of my rod, I got two by 
ng on a log which threatened to turn and 
lump me again, and landed them by the 
mple method of throwing them up the 
anyon wall. It was a sort of game; if I 
ould scramble up and fling myself upon 
them before they flapped back, I wor If 


not, the fish did. 


And at that moment a wretched to 
incheon was heard above the roar of the 
ream and I had to wander bact I was 


not a pretty sight when I reached camp. My 


riding breeches, heavy with water, reached 
to my ankles; mv white sneakers were 
overed with mud; I had cut four holes In 





my sweater to release 


me other where the hook had secured a 





tegic position which forbade me to sit 





lown, this last operatior iecessfully a 

omplished by touch. erybody else 

had real fish —plenty of fish-— big fish! 
Don’t make any mistake about trout 


fishing. Done singly, it is an adm rable 
not restful occupation. Nobody can think 


tanding or 


f notes coming due when he is standing 


a slimy rock and has his choice of sittir 
flown in the water or losing a fis} You 
eal fisherman never argues: he saves the 
sh. But done in groups, it is a highly con 

petitive proceeding. nd fishing against 

me, so to speak, were two masculine Rin¢ 
harts and Walter, bent on proving the su 
periority of the male in the open and doing 

t tco! 

So I went dejectedly back The junior 


PD 


Rinehart was cleaning fi 








frying them The senior Rinehart had 
ached his string by a rock some where and 
was painfully searching for the rock. But 
rocks were what we had nothing else but 
ind as he moved wearily about in the boil- 
ng sun his lips moved 

Lunch! fread and butt con and 


trout. No knives and forks. It is a poor 


THE SATURDAY 


Ca rt « i “ ni 
gre ising his bread and butter as a 
plat Water from t eek to wash it 
t for eve iva Die strap on our 
ddles had hee n use and we had brought 
no eepot And ve sat. the horses 
WY nied | ve ) ed to see two 
trange cowl nthetra ghoverhead 
dr ya ha of ce horses 
The afternoon was the mort ng over 
again. Once, chancing on the junior Rine- 
} t } 


a pool, I offered to net a fish for 


him, but my excitement I overstepped 
the bar There was a brisk moment, the 
yr Kinehart having mother in one hand, 
» t ea and the rod and fish in the 
otner With admirable presence of mind, 
} vever, he threw the fish some fifteen 
feet up into a pine tree and then sal- 
ed me 
Late in the afternoon we climbed st ffly 


onto our horses once more and began the 


descent. I had climbed, slipped, crawled 
and fought my way generally over what I 
estimated was five miles of rocks, scrub, 
dusty trail and creek bed. I had caught 
ten fish, over one or two of which I had 
qualms ahout meeting the game warden 
I had lost my fly book and $4.50 worth of 
new flies. My clothes were cut and torn, 
my face burned and my rod bent. Divers 


thorns in my hands were await ng removal 





with a clean needle and I was dry only on 
And as if to add further proof of the 
| resentment of Nature to intrusion, 
a great black cloud, bellyful of either snow 
or hail, settled low over our heads and 
brought with it a piercing cold wind. 

But it had been a great day. Who could 
worry about the motion of the horses now? 
Just to sit in the saddle and let them do the 
work was peace and comfort. Let the wind 
blow Let the clouds discharge rain or 
snow. Only let it stay up where it belongs 
and not settle down on us. For once it did 
vat thet 

We had been camping in the mountains 
at 9000 feet It had not been entirely 
pleasant, since it had rained all the time 
and the tent had leaked. But the fishing 
had been good and we were homeward 
bound and content 


A Mountain Beacon 


And then, on a great upland meadow, 
miles in extent, where one travels by the 
sky line rather than any trail, this cloud 
came down and settled on us like a brood- 


ing hen Ir stantly the sky line was wipe d 





away; we were even cut off from one an- 
other and shut up in a sort of Arctic dark 
ness. The horses, after milling for a time, 
followed their usual instinct to take the 
shortest way home and succeeded in losing 
us more completely than ever 

But at last we happened on arock, a rock 
we knew. How we loved that rock! Think 
of it, standing there for ages on ages, brave 
ij undaunted! Oh, beautiful rock! Oh, 


wonderful, home-pointing rock! If one 


merely went to the left of it one picked up 
the trail! How simple! How comforting! 

We blew on our stiffened fingers, took 
the left side, descended until that malevo- 
lent cloud was hanging like an umbrella 
over us, and peering down through a gorge, 
saw sunlight on the plains below 

They are queer, these mountains—any 
mountains. Take yesterday, for example 
I am writing this today, because somehow 
I don’t care to see Prince, and I am sure he 
doesn’t want to see me. All had been peace 
in our valley. The sun had shone; there 
was no wind. But on crossing by the Salt 
Lick on our way down we found evidence 
that there had been a miniature tornado at 
work. At the creek where we crossed, for a 
space of perhaps 100 yards in every direc- 
tion, the alders were beaten down and 
broken. Branches lay across the trail, dead 
trees had been uprooted, and the entire 
copse—-see cross-word-puzzle book or Eng- 
lish novel—had been flattened by a giant 
har d 


If the cattle could only have talked they 


might have had a tale to unfold, there 
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with the 


FingerTips 


Slickest thing you know, 
this new-day, new-way 
of simply washing the 
face; spreading {with the 
fingers}, cool, fragrant 
MOLLE over the beard 
then quick-shaving it off 
with the favorite razor. 


Sort of surprises you how the old blade 
removes the whiskers without the least 
“pull” orslightest“smart:?’ Once-over, too, 
gets them all, square-off and close down. 


And man, oh man, how you will enjoy 
that glorious after-feel of face comfort 
that a MOLLE shave leaves. Lotions, 
balms, and toilet waters? No sir! You 
just don’t need them. 


At home—ina Pullman—any time—any 
place—it’s just MOLLE and a razor for 
a smooth, clean shave in record time. 


P.S.—MOLLE sure does give one jim- 
dandy cool, soothing shave on a tender face 


FOR SALE AT DRUG STORES EVERYWHERI 


Large tubes 50 Cents 


oe 


Generous Trial Tube Free 





Name i eee 
Address i = 


] Mail to Pryde-Wynn Co., New Brighton, Pa. 4 
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An Unqualified Endorsement 


“Phillips Milk « 


ement of ee siclans and 


of Magnesia” 


kor over fifty years Magnesia” has had the unqualified 


dentists. 
is an efhic Antacid, Laxative, and Corrective. 


genul 


Phillips,” the ortgina/l Milk of 
Magnesia. 


0 of Mop Ss HILLIPS Milk 
ads ener Ch of Magnesia 


> CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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y; he a Hot Water Faucet- 
You Have Heat When 
You Want It 


Turning on Monroe Forced Draft Auto Heaters is as simple as turning on 
a hot water faucet. One pull of a handle on your instrument board and 
immediately a steady stream of pure, fresh, heated air begins to enter your 
car. You can graduate the flow of heat to any desired volume and, in warm 
weather you are absolutely assured a cool register plate, because the control 
valve is situated behind the heating chamber. 
Monroe 
entirely 
impossible 


Auto Heaters are attractive in appearance, easily installed and 
free from noise and rattles. Because of their construction it is 
for exhaust or carbon monoxide fumes, or disagreeable odors to 
enter the car. The prices are: For Chevrolets $7.50*; for 1926 Dodge 
air cleaner) $8.50*; for other Dodge cars $6.50*; for Overlands 
$6.50*; for Fords $7.50*; for Pontiacs $8.50*. 

Decide now that you will drive in comfort this coming winter. Stop in 
today at your accessory dealer’s and let him tell you more of the advantages 
Auto Heaters. 

(") Prices + 


MONROI 


(with 


of our 


Installation charge extra. 


MONROE, MICHIGAN 


lightly higher west of Mississippi River. 


AUTO EQUIPMENT MFG. CO., 


MONROF 


AUTO HEATER 
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around the Salt Lick. But they merely 


| stood or lay in their majestic calm and eyed 


us with their soft brown eyes. It was noth- 
ing to them that there had been a hurri- 
cane, or that the dead cow sti}] lay with 
outstretched legs, or that Prince 
wanted to run home down the canyon at 
any cost to life or limb, or that the world 
needed beef and they were to supply it. 
Late that afternoon we reached the 
ranch, assuming as we arrived at the corral 
that sprightly and unwearied manner which 
is partly relief at getting back and largely 


| pure acting. 


| 


‘Had a good day? 

“Wonderful! It’s a pity some of you 
bridge hounds wouldn’t go into the back 
country now and then. It’s the life, all 
right.”’ 

I dismounted, pulled my 
speaking terms with each other, put on a 
slightly fixed smile and made my way to 
the cabin. 

So today I am writing. I use a small 
folding card table in the bay window; gen- 
erally my manuscript lies on the window 
seat; and as the parrot spends his nights 
here, it is nothing unusual to find some 
precious page torn into strips or perforated 
like the music roll of a mechanical piano. 

But the point is that I can sit here and 
look up the mountains, calmly and com- 
fortably. It is thundering up there now, 
but what do I care? The passion which 
had consumed me for a week has burned 
itself out. Let who will take horse today; 
for Prince the dusty corral and his midday 
luncheon of hay spread on the trampled 
ground, and for me the card table, the ink 
bottle and a pen. 


knees into 


Life out here is apt to be a series of emer- 
gencies, and so now! I had no sooner 
penned those words yesterday indicative 
of peace and contentment than word came 
that Imp, our French bulldog, had been 
bitten by a rattlesnake. 

Instantly all was excitement. Most fas- 
tidious of dogs at home, her seat next the 
window in the limousine as established a 
fact as her large bat ears and her pop eyes 
and snub nose, since she came here she had 
adopted the trash wagon as her own. That 
day had been lost which did not see her on 
the seat beside Bill Townsend, emptying 
the trash cans around the cabins and tak- 
ing them to the dump. And many a sur- 
reptitious meal she had had and many a 
strange odor had she brought back with her. 


A Dogand a Rattlesnake 


And now Bill and the big gray team were 
coming up the road and Imp was at his 
feet. Her eyes were glazed and dull, her 
ears were drooping, her head already be- 
ginning to swell. She had attacked the 
rattler and it had won out. Small comfort 
then that Bill had killed the snake and had 


the rattles to prove it; small comfort of 
any sort with that joyous little body laid 
out on a bed and the stump of a tail not 
wagging and the heavy eyes fixed and 
filmy. 

‘Get a knife, somebody! Where was it 
he struck? Over the eye, eh? Then here 
goes!”’ 


The head of the house has his instru- 
ments and drugs; he makes a long incision, 
but she never moves. He cauterizes and 
later he injects permanganate of potash, 
breaking a needle before he gets through her 
heavy skin, and still she does not 
Someone rushes in with prewar whisky and 
we dump it down her unappreciative throat. 

And after that, what? Well, I hate to 
say it, but she lay in what may have been 
coma but what looked to me like a drunken 
stupor for six hours. Her head swelled to 
enormous proportions; she lay on the new 
wicker couch on a new cretonne cushion, a 
grotesque and helpless figure, all after- 
noon-— and then she wagged her tail! 

‘“*She’s wagging her tail!’’ we called, and 
everyone ran to see. 

It was true. She was better. The eye 
which gleamed from that mass of edematous 
swelling we bright more 


move. 


s clear and once 
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She was still helpless, but toward evening 
she lifted that strange mass which was her 
head and took a drink of water. 

We put her on the porch for coolness and 
left her there. But there was a dance at the 
hall last night, and she must have heard the 
music. Her old instinct not to miss any 
thing from a snake or skunk to a party rv 
asserted itself, and halfway through the 
party she staggered in at the door. 

Today she is better. She has even had 
some milk and a short walk. But the swel 
ing is not entirely gone and her short bow 
legs are very feeble 

They tell us now 
recover from a rattler’s bite, and that le 
to their own devices in such a situatior 
they coat the wound and themselves wit! 
mud and await developments with the 
stoicism of their kind. ‘‘The mud draws,’ 
Big Bill says by way of explanation. And 
he quotes the early settlers, too, who used 
tu take the chewing tobacco out of their 
mouths and clap it on the wound for the 
same purpose. 

But how was our town-bred Imp to know 


that dogs frequent], 


f+ 


purpose? Or who 
chewing to 


about mud for such a 
among us was to supply the 
bacco? 

As a matter of 
does instinct carry 
as highest in intelligence? 
larkspur and die of it; horses will sniff at 
porcupines, get their noses full of quills ar 
then angrily stamp on the animal, to find 
their feet in similar condition. Did not ever 
Keno, our superior French bulldog, « 
cover a skunk the other day and have to br 
kept outside the cabin in disgrace until re 
peated baths restored him to good society? 


interest, how far, indeed, 
the animals we think of 


Cows will eat 


Canine Builders of the West 


' 
a rattlesnake 
to kee 


“ig I 


And every dog will attack 
Bill had all he could do that day 
Pal, the Airedale Husky, the 


sheep dog, out of trouble. Indeed, he had 


», and 


to beat them off with a pitchfork had r 
amount of experience will keep a canin¢ 
away from a porcu pine. But if instinct 


fails sometimes, intelligence does not. 

Well do 1 remember, 
coming across a band of sheep up in the 
mountains, and guarding them, two dog 
The shepherd was not there and his cabir 
looked as though he had been 
some time. But the sheep were all right 
it was only when we rode closer that it wa 
evident that something was wrong 
dogs. One of them stood off by himself, 
dejected and forlorn, but the other made 
barking, and ther 


a year or so ago 


away for 


with the 


short rushes toward us, 
back to his companion. 

When these tactics failed he 
others. He herded the 
pushes and muzzlings, 
tion, and finally he 
way. Then we » trouble. His nos 
and tongue were filled with the cruel bar! 
of a porcupine, hooked at the entering end 
and impossible to scrape off. Encouraged 
other dog, at last he direct 
to us and stood stoically while we pull 
out the quills. 

And if ever I have seen joy on a face 
was written large on that little black-ar 
white dog while we helped his comrade out 
of trouble. 

Bill, by the way, a strong solu 
tion of baking soda painted on the qu 
will turn them bla 
out. 

How large a part dogs have 
development of this West 
for cattle, dogs for sheep, dogs for horse 
Little scent dogs to locate wolves and big 
sight dogs to fight them. Bear dogs. But 
chief of them all is the Scotch sheep dog. 

Take the case of that one dog down at 
Buffalo, for example. He had come int: 
town with his owner, and a chicken was 
roaming about the street. . was a young 
and flighty chicken and a busy crowded 
street. But his owner wagered that if he 
so ordered, the dog would herd that chicker 
out of the crowd and in through a certain 
open door. 


resorted to 
sick dog with sma 
always in our dire« 
brought him all the 
saw the 


by the came 


says that 
k and cause them to fa 


taken In the 


anyhow! Dog 


Continued on Page 169 
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this error that is costing car owners millions 


poh give cold a chance at your 
motor. It’s the caus automo- 


50 to 75°, of all 


And CC ld 


weather. 


tive experts agret ol 
do sn't 


At 60 
degrees Fahrenheit your motor is under- 


premature motor wear. 


just mean below-zero 


heated. 


Every motor 1s a heat machine 


It’s heat energy that drives your car. 
\nd a heat-creating machine must be 
hot itself. 150 degrees to 175 degrees 
is the correct motor temperature for 


highest operating efficiency. 


Of the millions of cars running today 


few ever attain this efficiency. Every 
spring sees thousands ol cars in the 
repair shops paying for the damag 


wrought Premature cylinder 


by cold. 


extreme carbonization corro- 


fouled 


wear 
plugs 
high 


gas consumption, all result directly from 


sion—condensation spark 


excessive crankease dilution 


cold weather operation, 


That first “choke” morning 


c 


1 n he n damage starts 


This vear don’t give it a chance at your 
motor. The first morning find necessary 
o drive with the ‘‘choke” oper have a Pines 
Automatic Winterfront installed. It will stop 
old where it enters vou It's the only 





automatic radiator shutter fl h with the radiator I “ ( | oe 
on the market. ire transmitted through the th » tl 
Don't drive vtth the 1utomatic shutters I} whe e heat 
ci Re Ol The dama ( need the tte! | ‘ the ‘ ‘ Whi 
done to motors in. cold le heat Is required tl aut , pe 
° 4] . ‘ 9 ] ] ’ ] } 1 
weather— authorities the exact angle cesires Phe ng 
. ' P will — t aaabal 
agree is due largely to s6 out of ord . rem ‘ ‘ 
the “choke” habit. Flood- put it on and forget Pines Winterfront w 
ing your motor with raw gasoline is a costly nprove the appearance of any « ind outla 
““warming-up”’ process. It washes cylinders le Car itsel 
, lind ™ if dt Gin of oro , shoal r 
and cylinder walls clean of the oil film of pr Finest cars first to offer 
tection. Metal to metal contact follows. Scor- 
“ge gr this protection 
ing, pitting and rapid cylinder wear result. 
Gasoline consumption is increased at a tre- Thousands of car owners, this vear, will profit | 


mendous rate 


Warm up, and stay warm with 
au ‘interfront 


With 


“warming-up”’ 


your Ca! 


Winterfront 


period is 


the example set by Packard ‘8,”" Pierce Arrow 
Peerl “8” and De Luxe ‘6,"’ Willys-Knigt 
Big “6” and Wills St. Claire Model 7 
Makers of these fine cars have t¢ Pine 
equipped the A ma Winterfront as i CC pin 
cut to seconds. You giving their owner yea I nd tect 





form the habit of using the ‘‘choke”’ as it should against the damage d 
be used for starting only. Your motor is 

kept always at the point of highest operating 

efficiency you experience a new degree of Your dealer will inst 
gasoline economy increased warmth inside vou wait withor 
vour car—summer-time smoothness and_ flexi Don't give cold a cl 
bility in your motor a Ce 
What the Winterfront | 


is and what it does 
The Pines Al 
Winterfront is a 


tomali 
ther- 
mostat controlled 
it fits snugly 
The 


thermostat control fits 


shutter th: 


over the radiator 
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NDEPENDENCE of spirit never fails to 
be recognized, whether in a news- 
paper or in an individual. By the way 
a man talks, acts and speaks the whole 
world knows whether he is captain of 
his own soul. And similarly, by the 
very content of a newspaper, in its 
editorial opinion and its treatment of 
news, all who read may easily know 
whether that newspaper is the product 
of independent editing or whether it is 
guided by an unseen hand. 
ECOGNIZING that independence is 
R the very foundation stone of suc- 
cessful journalism, the Scripps-Howard 
organization leaves to the individual 
editors of its twenty-four newspapers 
complete control of what appears in 
their columns. They are responsible 
only to the traditions of honest, fearless 
journalism on which these newspapers 
were founded. 
N THIS independence has been 
builded the 
than a million and a half families 
in twenty-four cities throughout the 
United States. In Scripps-Howard 
newspapers they find that spirit which 
reflects the life and ideals of their own 


confidence of more 


communities, the sane and liberal atti- 
tude toward national policies, a free- 
dom from log-rolling, 
and an absence of hid- 
den motives. 

HIS editorial in- 

dependence, by its 
very must of 
necessity be based upon 





nature, 





eg 
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HOWARD 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


INDEPENDENCE 











The Scripps- 


completely 


financial independence. 
Howard newspapers 
owned within their own organization. 


are 


The editor of every Scripps-Howard 
newspaper is a partner in the owner- 
ship of his paper. Financial indepen- 
dence is a guarantee against outside 


influence. 
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TT conduct of Scripps-Howard 
newspapers since 1879 has proved 
conclusively that independent journal- 
ism, rightly conducted, can be a stable 
and prosperous institution. Scripps- 
Howard newspapers have grown, are 
growing, constantly in power, influence 
and circulation. 






























MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
Cleveland (Ohio Press Denver (Colo.) Express Youngstown (Ohio 
Baltimore (Md. so «© «© «© « » Pos Toledo (Ohio) - - - - + News-Bet Ft. Worth (Texas . 
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News “Kentucky edition of the Cincinnati Post 
Press ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC 
> News National Representatives 
Post 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 
- + Sun Chicago Seattle Cleveland 
- + Post San Francisco Detroit Los Angeles 



















Continued from Page 166 

The bet was taken and the owner called 
the dog and pointed to the chicken. ‘‘ Take 
t there,”’ he said, and indicated the door 

The chicken pursued its aimless course; 

itomobiles came and went, horns ble 
and the men on the pavement stood and 
watched. Whenever the chicken started 
up the street the dog was in its path, and 
down the street was the same thing. To 
that chicken the world must have been 

tocked with sheep dogs quietly standing 

the way. The field of its ranging grad 
ually narrowed, but it was unflurried and 
unalarmed. 

And at the end of thirty minutes it 
quietly walked through the open door, the 
dog behind it, and the wager was wor 

Then there was Beauty, over at Medora 
Beauty’s owner had a small herd of milch 
cows, with a bell on one of them. In the 
mornings they were released and mingled 
freely with thousands of range cattle after 
the manner of their kind, generally across 
the river, which they forded. 

So in the evenings Beauty’s owner w would 
take her up to the low roof of his cabin and 
there listen for the bell. When he woe it 
he would pick Beauty up and hold her 
until she had located it; then he would 
a down off the roof and go about his 

yusiness, and Beauty would be off on hers 
She would find the milk herd, cunningly 
cut it off from the range cattle and drive it 
back home. 

Where the cattle forded she had to swim, 
but that was nothing in the day’s work 
Nearer and nearer would come the cowbell, 
and soon the herd was back, never a one 
missing. She must have 
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“‘Gee, Mae, Wouldn't You Love to See Him Fali?"’ 
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GES ago when a family lost one of its mem- 
bers it employed professional mourners to 


make a great noise. 


There was little thought of the remains. Just the 


idea that sorrow must be expressed. 


Today people realize that often the greatest 


sorrow is least apparent. 


This is an age of common sense. To do that thing 


which really 


comforts the aching heart 


Is so 


much more important than to make a mere dis- 


play of emotion. 


And this fact explains why funerals have become 
dignified occasions, with each detail planned 


carefully and sensibly. 
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mains. Therein lies the one 
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It is the customary thing for a family to provide 


a Clark Vault. It 


is a definite service that the 


sensible family feels that it owes to the deceased. 
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there and greases her windmills and sells 
butter and eggs and cheese to the Kaiser. 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark are appar- 
ently getting on pretty good; but you call 
a Swede a Dane, or get any of the three of 
them mixed up, and you better reach for 
your hat. 

Germany, the winner of the last war, is 
about the only one that is not looking for 
trouble. When the Allies took their Army 
and Navy away from them, shortsighted 
Statesmen dident know it, but they did 
them the greatest favor that was ever done 
a Nation. It dident leave them a thing to 
do but go to work. Their Reparations cost 
them less than France and England spend 
on their Officers’ uniforms. So Germany is 
just sitting pretty. Austria is just like a 
joint snake that somebody cuts up in pieces; 
it will take itself tillsundown to get gathered 
up and see how much it has left. 

Diplomats are just running around in 
circles over here, trying to get together and 
draw up different treaties and compacts. 
You hear people get up and talk about the 
sentiment and the comradeship that was 
formed during the war, and how it will 
never be forgotten. Why, the war has only 
been over a few years, and you see how 
much credit each one gives the other for 
helping. Everybody thinks everybody else 
dident do anything. 

It looks to me like the last war ought to 
be the greatest example against any future 
wars. What I mean by that is the winners 
are the losers. I have been in every Nation 
that was humorously supposed to have won 
the war, and then last I visited Germany, 
which is humorously referred to as the 
loser, and I want to tell you that if the 
next war is to be anything like the last one 
I wouldent give you a five-cent piece to 
win it. Wars strike me as being the only 
game in the world where there 
lutely no winner—everybody loses. 

But you can’t make these people believe 
that. They go in great for tradition over 
here, and if a thing has been happening for 
years, why, there is no reason why it should 
not keep on happening. That’s why these 
Disarmament Conferences never get any- 
where. I went down to Geneva to see the 
so-called Preliminary Disarmament Con- 
ference, and I stayed till they were throw- 
ing inkstands at other. Nobody 
wanted disarmament. We do more holler- 
ing about it than anybody, but you just 
put ourselves in some of these European 
Nations’ places, surrounded by Maybe 
three or four Nations that are as strong 
or maybe stronger than we are, and you 
would see how much we would be yapping 
about disarmament. 

You let France change places with Can- 
ada, and Germany change places with 
Mexico, and England with Cuba, and Ja- 
pan with Hawaii, and you would see if we 
would be so anxious to disarm. Say, if | 
dident have any more friends than some of 
these Nations have around them, I not 
only would not disarm but I would get an- 
other Gun, and wouldent only have a gun 
in each hand as I went to bed but I would- 
ent go to bed—I would stay up and watch 
all night. 

The way we look at things, we think 
Alsace-Lorraine was the only Country that 
was ever taken away from another Nation. 
Why, you can’t find a piece of ground in 
Europe that hasent been taken at least a 
dozen times from somebody or other that 
really think they have an original claim to 
it. Italy wants Nice and the Mediterranean 
Coast back just as bad as France wanted 
Alsace-Lorraine, and they say that now 
that France has it back they have suc- 
ceeded in doing something that was never 
known in the history of the Country. In the 
old days Alsace-Lorraine under Germany 
had two parties—one was for Germany 
and the other one was against whatever 
the first one was for. No matter what it 


is abso- 


each 


was, it was known that they never agreed 
on anything. But now that France has it 
they are both united; they both have it 
in for France. That was more than Ger 
many could ever do to combine the tw: 
Parties. 

You see, you can’t just sit down and cut 
out a Nation on the map. Look at Presi- 
dent Wilson, who had the greatest ideas ir 
the world, and meant the best in the world 
but somebody gave him the map of Eu- 
rope—they handed it to him in the naturé 
of a Puzzle, like you would anyone, and 
tell them to try and use all the blocks and 
put them together. Well, he took then 
and he got them all in the same amount of 
space they come out of, but they don't 
make a perfect Picture. Poland is con 
posed of Czechs, Germans, Russians and 
Poles. He just took a little everywhere 

Then they said they wanted a Seacoast 
They had never had one or seen one, but 
So they all got together 
Poland see the 
ocean without trespassing. So they figured 
out that the only way was by a Corridor, 
or a kind of an alley, that they cut right 
through Germany. It would be like Okla- 
homa saying “I want to get to the ocear 
or Gulf,” and you would split Texas half 
in two to let Oklahoma have a peep at the 
ocean. Only Germany 
from one part of their Country to anothe 
without having a passport to cross Polar 
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they gave them a Country. It was a go 
idea; 
man his own Government. 
relish being ruled by anybody else, but 
sometimes it is better. Now they all | 
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Government and learning how to run 
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more chances you have of war 
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Here is another thing that you never 


self-disirt 





hear anybody speak of, yet it is a greater 
boost for more wars than anything—that 
is the number of Countries that have 

great amount of dissatisfied people in them 
Well, every Nation has them; 
against the prevailing Government. Now 
they haven’t got any Military Power ar 

practically no strength at all, but they are 


they are 


just laying waiting till their Nation goes t 
a war with some outside Nations, and w 

it is engaged there they step in and cop off 
the Government That’s when all t 


Revolutions start—during a General wa 
You see, they can’t attack their own Gi 
ernment in peacetime 
the power—but if they 


they haven’t got 
can get them shoot 
ing at somebody else, why, then they cat 
go in and bring home the bacon. 

You don’t know how many 
every country are pulling for a revolutior 
The outs always think that that will giv 
them a chance to get in. 
harder to overcome wars than you would at 
first think. Of course, this is not an argu- 
ment to say that you shouldent try. F 
why they want to fight is more than I w 
ever know. Now this trouble over her 
about these debts, that goes further ba 
than the debts. We can cancel all the debt 
in the world and they will say, “Well, w 
shamed you into it.” ; 


per ple 





SO you see, it 


The main thing is a misunderstandin: 
about the amount we did in the war. It isa 
favorite topic over here to belittle what 
did in the war, and we think we helped then 
out quite a bit; and it is over that that the 
trouble is, a few million [ 
we thought that the: 
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NY man is living in misery who tries to keep 

up his work with achy, bothersome feet! 

There is no misery that hangs on to vou like 

this! Every minute it’s there! Abused feet ! Weakened 

less feet! All because you are trving to wear 

shoes that let your feet sag, shoes that pinch and 
cramp the nerves, bones and blood-vessels. 


Chere’s no mystery about it. It’s simply a matter of 
ignoring the requirements of Nature—and you 
suffer. Your feet are all right—the trouble is in 
Vol 
f all 


( all, 


support to your arch 
free your nerves, bones and blood-vessels. 
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ARCH PRESERVER 
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The Man's Styleful Shoe 


These two things: Keeping the foot free from strain and allowing it to 


rest normally so that it can be healthy, quickly eliminate the horrible 


leg weariness and leg pains. It is foot 


weariness in nine cases out of ten. 
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The concealed, built-in arch bridge of the 
Arch Preserver Shoe is designed so that this 
shoe, with a smartly styled heel, holds up 
the foot exactly as if you were going bare- 
footed. It’s natural—the correct support 
your foot must have in order to bear the 
weight of your body. 


Here’s the most important fact about the 
foot. It must bear the weight of your body. 
It is bridge-like in construction 
and it must have a foundation 

a walking base—under it. 
Suspend half of the foot in mid- 
tir, as ordinary shoes do, and 
there is trouble. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe was 
the first ever offered with the definite claim 
that it would prevent foot troubles and keep 


feet healthy, without sacrificing appearance. The features that make 


these advantages possible are patented and can not | 


be imitated. You 


can not secure them unless you wear the Arch Preserver Shoe 


And thousands of men, who have been freed from foot suffering, de 


clare enthusiastically and gratefully that it does even more than we 
ever have claimed for it. 


You do not need to suffer with your feet another day! 


One pair of 


Arch Preserver Shoes will quickly bring your feet back to normal. back 


to health and vigor and comfort, back to usefulness. Is it worth while 2 
You wouldn't take a thousand dollars for your Arch Preserver Shoes 


after you have them on your feet, if you couldn’ 


t 


t get more. Yet they 


cost you no more than other high-grade smartly-stvled shoes. 
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rr. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept S-51, Rockland, Mass. 


Makers of Men's Fine Shoes since 1876 
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help us out. 
You hear a lot about doing things to 


ster good relations between nations. The 


rst thing and the worst word that come 
it of the entire war was “propaganda.” 


ul 


fora 
or, in other words, acting a part for 

Well, if we can’t act natural and 
have people like us for what we reall) 


Propaganda means doing something 
eason; 


i Cause 





vhy, all the propaganda in the world will 
do no good. Prop: 
the world detected, and the n 
lividual that you are trying it on is the 
first to detect it 
There is nothing in the world that makes 
in individual so mad as to 


ne 1s trying to do some certain thing to 


ganda is the easiest thing 
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with Nations. 
Let a Nation do like an ind lual that 
I mean a real individual. Let ‘em 


through life and do and act like they want 
to, and if they can’t gain friends on their 
don't let's » out and tri 


wn accounts, £ l 

and buy it. Any time you go out pur 
posely to make friends with someone, the 
result is generally terrible. It’s this trying 








stand in that has got us where we are. If 


we would stay at home and quit trying to 


prowl around to various conferences and 
conventions somewhere, we would be bet- 
ter off 
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together, 


But here is what I want you to get « 


Cal, when they talk about us being in so 
bad: Say, we haven't started to get in | 
Some of these Nations have been hat 
each other for generations, while they aré 
only just starting in hating us. Some 
them can’t hate us so much, be Ise we 
ave never fought against them in the 
ves and have never taken any land away 


m them. So when it « 
vrong in Europe we are 

It certainly don’t take mt 
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vears-—including Tacna 

take us long to get in bad down there, as it 
lid in Europe. All we have to do to get 
bad is just to start out on what we thi 


a good-Samaritan mission, and we wind 
ip in the Pesthouse. 
So, Cal, will 
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you please do me ar d 
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granite bowlder from the old Vermont hill- 
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so quick, I bet you it wouldent be any 
time before we would begin liking taking 
of our own business. If somebody 
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verybody speaks to us again 
I could have 
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preve nted this whole debt 


and all this hatred would never 


have come up. I WouLDENT HAVE LET 
THEM HAD THE Money IN THE FIRST 
PLACE! 

But don’t you let them work on your 
sympathy; and I don’t believe they will be 
able to work on yours. These Birds are not 


aoing a bad as they let on. If France ever 
paid their Taxes once, they would be the 
richest Nation in the world. And England 
has more money invested in Dress Suits 
nd Dinner Jackets than America has in 


plows and farming utensils 

Now you just take this tip from your 
Apartment House in Europe. I am mighty 
glad you dident answer Clemenceau’s oper 
cause you hadent answered any of 
would have made me look 
to have had you answer |} 


mine and it 

Borah has had an answer for everything 
r there 
for Boral I may drop over my 
self, as I have a lot of stuff that I will have 
to go over with you personally. I havent 
nto it with you on this Russian thing 
since I come back from there. I think if 
ou will take my tips I will be able to keep 
and that will be more thar 
any other Unofficial Diplomat has accom 
Mellon 


nterest. Senator Caraway, 


, but nobody has had an answer 


over he re 


us out of war, 


s here just living off his 
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Baruch and Jimmy Cox are all 
here “Just think, four-fifths of the Demo- 
cratic P They are waiting 
for the other fifth—Upshaw, of Georgia. I 
king over Ireland and will report next 
London is pretty dull. The king is 
land shooting at a Grouse. Ambas- 
Houghton and Harry Lauder and 
some Scotchmen are helping to drive him 
ip to the gun. The Duke of York is gone 
to Australia. Lady Astor has gone to Amer 
nd I have nowhere to eat now. Most 

is out of London Is prac 
tically nobody left but Dorot} y Gish, Nora 
Mrs and Myself, and Jim 
and Mar; the Prince of Wales is 

ting England now 

I see where Ambassador of France Her- 
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ust as well 


rick come over. That was } 
had made speeches to about eve rybody 
over here, so there was practically nothing 
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Poincaré will 


] soon:-be retired for 
old age and long serv He has 
Prime Minister steady now for almost 
Mellon says he did nothing here 
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h big sums that 
loan to somebody wouldent be considered 
Finance by him 

Well, must stop, as I have to stand on my 
this afternoon to kiss the Blarney 

Hope everything goes K. O. with 
you at the coming election. I think I will 
be over there to make that. About the only 
sure-fire money there is in Politics now is 
around election time. What state do you 
figure I could do better in? I bet you in 
about two more years Henry Ford will have 
enough to run for the Senate on 

Remember the next vacation is at Clare 
more. If money for a 
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“DANDRUFF? ME? 


No sir—Not any more!” 


N° SIR, there’s no reason now for not having 
a clean scalp and a clean coat collar. 

“Just try Van Ess, it means vo dandruff in 10 days 
Use it occasionally afterwards; and dandruff can 


never stage a come-back.” 


You don't have to take this man’s word. There's 
a written guarantee in every package. In 10 days it’s 
good-bye dandruff. If not, write to us and get your 
money back promptly—without question. 

That's fair, isn’t it? 

Rather an unusual offer, you may say. But we 
know we're playing safe. We've already tested this 
product for 4 years—on several thousand people. 
We know it eliminates dandruff and itching scalp 

We mak« SC veral products So be sure to ask for 
the Van Ess Spec ial Dandruff Massage. It comes in 
a bottle with our patented rubber massaging cap 


Your druggist gives you the money-back warrant. 


P. 3 It ai keeps the hair u ells r 


Pleasant, 
Clean 
Odor 











Oh, so good — and 
good for digestion, 
too — purest mint 
and finest cane sug- 
ar. Good for the 
whole family. Ask 
for them by name. 


Pitéharcdacy: 
MINTS 


Twos. D. RicHAanDson Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Time To Change Your Aeri 


Good Reception Depends On It! 


R* iARDLESS of the type, price or make of your 
radio set its performance depends upon the 


efhiciency of your Aerial. 


Soot-covered Wire and Insulators, a leaky Lead 
an improperly designed Lightning Ar- 
Ground Connection 
be robbing you of more pleasurable radio hours 


in Wire, 


tester or 

















1 defectiv e 


ment ts worn out. 
At che first sign or sou 
Aerial with an S-H ‘Aer Kit 


designed f nstallat 


i 


juick, neat 


Prices $ 












nd of imperf 


S-H 


S-H “Aero” t 
in five different assortments 
D . depending 


to $5.( 


yur req 





Lig 





If not at your dealer’s write us 


SWAN-HAVERSTICK, Inc. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Tements 


tning I 
proved by the Underwriter 
—made of 


Arrest 


Bakelite, 


ncy 


lay 


Failure to tune in stations sharply and clearly, 
inability to get distance and noisy disturbances 
are some of the warnings that your aerial equip 


t reception replace y« 
nplete antenna « 
of maximum efiicie 
Kits are availa 























the old Barge Mayflower right down behind 
the pasture. 
Yours Diplomatically at all times. 

I certainly want you to know that this 
is a labor of love that I am doing for you, 
and I hope to be rewarded in ’28. 

Affectionately yours, 

WILLIE. 
Like all Ambassadors, I am under- 
paid and had to do something to raise som¢é 
personal money. A man can't live abroad 
and entertain and eat both on the present 
Salaries, and so naturally I had to go to 
work. 

It was embarrassing, but I had to do it; 
am at a Theater here. But please 
have it understood that the old remark 
about telling the Englishmen the joke one 
year and going back and hearing him laugh 
the next is all the bunk; he has a lot of 


FP. 8. 


so I 
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Americans come over here and uss 


Humor. 
and they 


ng and expect them to get it, 







slar 
don't; they could do the same with us. But 
they sure do know all the topical things 





and read more than the people in big Citie 
at home, but no than the ones ir 
smaller towns or the Country. I never had 
a better audience, and they don’t want you 
to compliment them; they have never had 





more 





t, and they don’t want it 
But it is humiliating to have 


to resort to 


menial labor in order to get back to report 


to you. y 
I want you to get Fletcher a Houss 4 
Herrick and Houghton have got one, and } 


Maybe Mellon will 
but Idoubtit. W.R 


that’s all we have. 


something for me, 





TORTUGAS TALES 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Lilja is one of the engineers of theswift C.G. 
293, which not long ago took meto Dry Tor- 
tugas. ‘They couldn’t keep that man, no 
matter what they did. Seems like he was 
kind of a Houdini. No handcuffs would 
hold him. Neither would leg irons or neck 
irons. He just got right out of ’em every 
time. Got out of his cell, too, whenever he 
felt like it.” 

Smith seems to have been a thorn in the 
side of Fort Jefferson authority. He was 
irrepressible. Even chaining him to the 
floor, in close confinement, was no go. His 
particular amusement was getting loose, 
wandering about at night, stealing anything 
he could lay his hands on and dropping his 
booty into the moat. At last his captors 
made a wheel, with spokes but no tire, and 
put it on his neck, as farmers hobble a cow. 
Smith nonchalantly removed it. They 
riveted him to a wall. He strayed away 
just the same, and that night turned the 
spigot of a molasses barrel, gumming up a 
whole storeroom. 


Legerdemain in Tortugas 


This resulted in more chains for Smith 
but he just wouldn’t stay put. One night 
he him a stepladder, on 
floated over to Loggerhead Key, two and a 
half miles to westward. They caught him 
and haled him back to durance vile. Again 
he tried. This time he really won his 
liberty. His body, next 
washed up on the coral beach near the sally 
port. Exit Smith. 

“There was another one, though,” n 
rated Lilja, “‘that made the grade all right. 
He as much of a Houdini as 
Smith. Nothing could hold him. But he 
got kind of tired, being caught and chained 
up, so one night he got into the po 


got which he 


morning, was 


ar- 


was about 


waer 
magazine, busted open a canister laid 
a long trail of powder out through the door. 
Next day there was all kinds of excitement 
He admitted he'd done it. 

‘What’s more,’ says he, ‘you can maybe 


and 


figure out what'd happen to this here fort 
if I did it again—and just accidentally 


dropped a match on the trail 0’ powder 


“So it wasn’t long before he escaped from 


the island for keeps. You can figure it out 
for yourself, mister.” 
The old magazine, now in rives 





reality to the tale; and reali 
achieve at Dry Tortugas. 
the wreckage, so stark the destruction there, 
that only with difficulty can the imagination 
] 


ty is hard te 


versal 1S 


So uni\ 


repeop 





e this tremendous desolation with a 
host of l 
An old letter from an wife—] 
cannot establish her identity—tells of the 
fort in its prison days, in what she called 
the torpid monotony of that island life: 


officer's 






On the right of the entrance is the lighthouss 
and the keepers residence On either side are 
t trees Spar n grass greets the « ye re 

ah Under the trees, lor f 


g ranges of shot 


gly. i 
1 
symmetrically, and great guns not yet 





mounted, he stands w 


in the United 


well kept, cemented walk leads fron 


remind the visito 





of the ¢ 
States. A 





Editor's Note—This is the seventh of a seri { ‘ 
4 
articles by Mr. Rogers. The next appear 
early issu 
the sally port to the officers’ quarter I 


: } 
garden, in which tropical fruit 





supposed to grow 


of evergreen mangrove huttonwood els 
} : 
oa | ad 
f ] . 
Ter - 
rie late pa 
mit f all 





4 pleasing picture, sixty years and mors 
ago, but—as we shall see —it had its draw- 
backs. It held no allure for convicts di 
termined to get 
achieved the unique 
like that old Roman emperor who expired 
Whereby hangs 
most curious of Tortugas tales 


them thence One suc} 


aistir ection of dv ng 
one of the 


standing up 


One morning toward the close of the war 
a sentinel, looking over the parapet, saw a 
man apparently standing on the botton 
the moat. As the water was about ten feet 
this looked uncomfortable for the 
man. The sentinel 


ing things; but ne 


thought he must be 


ne man was there, 





right enough 
It presently developed 


prisoner who } ad the ivnt before jumped 





out of a portl ole. The seeker for liberty 


had achieved it by the peculiar accident of 
getting his feet tangled 


bottom 


n seaweed at the 
His body, of course, had floated 
Around his 


lk handkerchief 


upright. neck a bla 


good bit 
good b 


was 


S ontaining a 


money. 
The 


ft 


all 


fro 





particula 
alr was that 
m Key West, bringing his release from 
prison. 

All sorts and cor 


son of Drv Tortuga 


a scnooner came in next d 


litions were 
the pr 
tery man of them all was a fiery swas! 


buckler known as Col. St. Leger Grenfel 





‘He was a queer bird altogether,” one 
William Felton told me at Key West 
Felton was long a custodian at the fort, ar 
can I his front porch and spin yar 





abou } “Grenfell was su 
one 0kin’ customer, six foot tal 
lacl an’ wit! ick eyes under | 
Dusny ¢€ OWS He id a tremen 1 
blach too, an’ wore ared flannel s} 
open at the neck, an’ his pant legs tuch 
In high boots. Folks iid he was a sor 
Sir Roger Grenfell--a earl, or somethir 
ser ate 


like that.” 


If at First You Don’t Succeed 


If swashbuckling is any proof, Grenfe 


must have 


seems to have } dier of fortune, 


a record 





1onist, wit! 
Australia, 
He enlisted with the 
ded at Dr 


abor for allege 


south ar 





Confederacy, and eventual] 
_ ? 
i ortugas 





as a lifer at hard 


complicity in the hotel-burn 





a 





1 conspi 
in Chicago. The spirit of rebellion stood 
out in every look like quil 
upon the 
He violated all 
fighting and had to be kept 


under guard. 


and gesture, 


proverb: 





uly fretlul porcup. 
was forev 





continua 





Continued on Page 177 
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What I’ve Planned 
For a Great Winter Vacation 


By William Wrigley, Ir. 
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““Ohrice “Blest is the 
“Happy Woman who can 


Sing at her Work”’ 
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YP A atomatic » 
Glass Knob 
Door Catch) 





fe] 
LIGHT HEART and better health will 
follow a labor-saving Boone Cabinet 
into your home. 
A gladsome transformation! 
From dark, cluttered cupboards and cur- 
_ .d kitchen shelves of the Past —to the 
br ight,cheery,capable Boone Order-of-things. 


From long hours of weary kitchen drudgery 
—to more time for culture, recreation and 
leisure. 


369 American women who designed ihese 
new, ultra-modern Boone Cabinets. 


; _ See the new Automatic Glass Knob Door 
Anachievement, of which theoldest manu- Catch and 12 other exclusive teatures of 
facturersofkitchencabinetsare justly proud; Mary, Helen and Bertha Boone—at your 


an enduring and deserved monument tothe Furniture Dealer’s now —and know what 


a work-saving cabinet really is. 








For the Children 


THE BABY BOONE—a miniature of 
the original, “Like Mother’s Big 
Mary Boone"’; an almost unbreak 
able iron toy, white enameled, with 
d OFS that open and drawe rs that 

At your Deale er’s or Sent for 
315 5 pret said in the U.S.A. Address 
Campbell Smith Ritchie Co., 
Lebanon, Indiana 
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DESIGNED BY 369 WOMEN 











Continued from Page 174 


Yes, sir,’’ said Felton, ‘‘an’ he used t¢ 
c round with his broom over his shou 
as proud-like as 

‘ings with a battle-ax 

an escape party an’ brit 
iard to go with him 
ttle open boat, an’ there was a whale 

rm blowin’. By 
ighta gone to the 


one o these her 


One night he got 


ved or forced the 


rignts, him an’ the rest 


bottom, but later re 





4 rts was that they made Cuba, all right 

: With him went three other prisoner 
umong them the notorious Adair, probabl 

& tne toughest bird ever caged in the fortres 

P s Adair had the escape hab t, and went 

5 yn the commendable motto of Try, Try 


Again! 
At 


) first 
negro, he 





attempt, accé 
crawled 
ment at night, swam 
the sharks kept there for prisoners’ benefit, 
and dodged them all, even the huge one 
called the Provost Marshal 
in finding a big plank. 
On this plank he 
over to 


mpanied Hy 
out a gun 


the 


emplace 


moat or 





then succeeded 


and his ebon comrade 
Key, 


man-eaters that 


Loggerhead 
taking chances with the 
swarmed in the channel 

boat and sailed away triumphant! 


floated 


There ne stole a 


ytoCuhba 





Once on Spanish soil, with commendable 
enterprise, he undertook to sell his Africar 
companion into slavery — which resulted ir 


the Spaniards sending them bot} 
Dry Tortugas, P. D. Q., C. O. D. The 
fortress authorities hun 

e shape of a pecan ball and chair 


pack to 


a medal! on him ir 








But Adair kept right on escaping 
‘Pretty soon he got out again,” said 
Felton, “‘an’ with all that ironware on hin 
ited over to Loggerhead once mo’ 
Didn’t get a boat that time, though, an’ 


id to hide up in the pear-prickle thickets 


\ corporal’s guard soon rounded him up 
to the fort he come. T! 


in’ back ird time, 


though, him an’ Grenfell an’ the others, 
they made it clean. Them tough old boys 
was just like the handle on a jug. Wher 
they went, they went quick, an’ they cer 


tainly was bound for to go!’ 


An Aftermath of Custer’s Fight 


Dry Tortugas was later selected as the 
only safe prison to hold that fiery and un- 
tamable spirit, Crazy Horse. This Sioux 
chief, you may recall, fought General Crook 
at the Battle of the Rosebud, June 17, 1876 
Eight days later he annil ilated Custer’s 
five squadrons at the Little Big Horn. The 


relentless pursuit that the United States 
Army undertook, after the Custer massacre, 
forced most of the Indians back to their 


reservations. When Crazy Horse found his 
forces melting away, he came in 
rendered. But he dec! 
constructed. He wanted no friendship wit 
the paleface. 

As he seemed plotting further mischi 
watch was kept on him. He 
ordered to appear before the commande! 
at Fort Robinson, Dakota Territory, in 
September, 1877. detachment brought 
him in. When he saw the guardhouse 


ined to be re 





ciose 


~* -— 


a 
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All they had was a 








Arrow Peak and Bench, on the South Fork of the Kings River, California 





D: 
f Hi 
i?r r 
ine m 1D tu ' al 
The Tortugas Regatta 

Now and ther pur squads and they 
were plenty—would t ¢ NASSE Pris- 
oner were emploved to take the vellow- 
feve tims and bury them on Bird Key, 


idjacent to Warder where the fort 


Key, 


ited Regarding Bird Ke at time 
A ficer’s wife nee wrot 

, 
| f iY ‘ 

' 4 ea ‘ 

‘ re f 

‘ lic 

Once over on Bird Key, burial squads 


found nothing simpler than to take Frencl 
eave. The fortress was one day treated to 
a race, with the authorities coming off 
second best 


‘Three prisoners started to row to Cuba,” 
with the only 
Alexander, 
started after ‘em in a sailboat. 
ind everybody was up on the walls, 
When the had pretty 
erhauled the runaways, I’m dag- 
f the wind didn’t die down. It come 
Them prisoners rowed plumb 


1 explained, “ rowboat 


at the fort Colonel 


in charg 


there, he 


colonel 


a dead calm 


horizon, an’ the colonel had 


wa over the 
to set there an stew most all day in the 
cookin’ sun, sir. Mad? Was he mad? The 


1 come out of his ears, sir, that’s all I 


Tortugas’ e\ 


In view of Dry il reputation 





as a desolate place of pestilence and tragedy, 
who can wonder at the desperate efforts 
men made to escape keep from being 


Among one 
sardines 


de- 


> or to escape thence? 
like 


sent there 
shipload of convicts, 


} packed 
South, 


a savage mutiny 
The conspirators planned to scuttle the 
get 


away, leav 
crew and most of the pris- 


p, seize the boats and 
ing the officers, 
oners to drown 

This plot was nipped in the bud 
other on the when in '63 
desperadoes plotted to 


, like an- 
a group of 

the guns, 
guards, seize a couple of 
rs an na sail away, piratically bent 
eady succeeded in making a lot 
of knives and dirks from pieces of iron junk, 
another prisoner blew on them to 


Alexander. This prisoner 


island, 
spike 


butcher the 


when 


Colone was 
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Following Faithfully 
the Hardware of our 
Forefathers 


A l j ] 
Authentic reproductions by the ma 


kers of Good Hardware, Corbin—for 


l ~ 
the modern home of ¢ olonial design 
-. | 


arc hi- 


at peed that Early American 
tecture has come into its own 


-~when doors and windows, « 
boards and closets demand hard 
ware of pure Colonial style 


the first con 


English and 


Corbin 
line 


announces 
of Early 
Hardware 


2 





plete 
Colonial 
the 
the most beautiful 


In every detail, are true 


repre duc 


pieces 

tions of 

patterns of 

Quaintly on 1 fashioned, because of 

their simp! modernly effi- 
} ' 


cient ana y lasting Decause they are 


Revolutionary d iys. 


e beauty 


Goud Mundin re—Corbir 


_ € 
A most unusual booklet showir e f 
beauty of this new line of G H , 
waits your req t. By all me 


it by today's r 
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| serving a term merely for having obeyed 
’ | orders too literally. 
“'Twas thisaway,”’ an old Key Wester 
; | told me: “He was in the first Battle o’ Bull 
, Run, sir, an’ when the commandin’ officer 

give the order to retreat, he never stopped 
till he got clear to Vermont. That was a 
: little too fur, y’understand, so they jailed 
him on Dry Tortugas.” 
3 The tragic fame of Tortugas rests today 
! principally on the singular turn of destiny 
that gave Dr. Samuel A. Mudd a life sen- 
tence there. No Greek tragedy ever moved 


The Frat F| with more relentless malice than the events 
Style M-216 : enmeshing him in the consequences of the 


greatest crime this country has ever known. 
Sis Abraham Lincoln was fatally shot by 

ae John Wilkes Booth at Ford’s Theater in 
$10 ‘i Washington, on April 14, 1865. Booth, in 
jumping from the presidential box to the 
stage, with his dramatic cry of “‘ Sic semper 
tyrannis!” broke his leg. He nevertheless 
escaped through a rear exit, mounted a 
horse in readiness, and with his face dis- 
guised got away in company of David E. 
Herold. He endured the anguish of a 
f thirty-mile ride into Southern Maryland, 
x until at four o’clock next morning both 
conspirators stopped at the house of 
Doctor Mudd—ominous name! 

This doctor, who otherwise would have 
lived and died unknown, was a well-to-do 
country practitioner, kindly and popular. 
He set Booth’s leg and allowed him to rest a 
few hours, little suspecting what evil angels 
he was entertaining unaware. The con- 
spirators presently departed, and succeeded 
in crossing the Potomac into Virginia. 

An epochal hue and cry convulsed the 
nation. Booth and Herold for some days 
evaded capture. They were at last dis- 
covered on the Garrett Farm, near Port 
Royal. 

On hearing of the assassination, the 
doctor’s suspicions were aroused, and he in- 
formed the authorities at Bryantown, near 
by. This act availed him nothing. He was 
taken into custody, and tried by a military 









at all Times’ 


Booklet “STYLES OF THE TIMES” on ‘Request 

















- commission, along with Samuel Arnold, 








Michael O'Loughlin, Edward Spangler, 
Herold, George A. Atzerodt, Mrs. Mary F. 
Surratt and Lewis Payne. The latter four 
were hanged. The others, including Doctor 
Mudd, received sentences of life imprison- 
ment. These sentences were originally to 
have been served at Albany, New York, but 
were soon changed to Dry Tortugas, ‘than 
which no more desolate place of imprison- 
ment could have been found within the 
limits of the then United States.”’ 


A Victim of Public Opinion 





Long before the prisoners arrived, the 
Tortugas knew these stirring events. An 
old letter of the officer’s wife —already 

=e . . ’ quoted —gives a picture worth recording: 
Packed in LittleTin Pans Makes is iad Aili Gilneas lca 
brought news of Lee's surrender on the Sth 


Fixing Punctures Easier Two hundred guns were fired, with great cele 


with raw rubber patch 
attached to bottom 





bration. But while in the midst of our re 

When you have time you take punctured tubes joicing the Ella Morse came in with the 

1 , , flag at half mast and the terrible news of the 

tn the renair shop to he sastied : shite g tel r 

he repal shoy t rt e\ ulcanized {Heat W elded} tragedy at Washington. The officers all went 

because you know that vulcanized repairs are per- down to the wharf . . When I saw then 
c i lkine u yath se t le rd ¢ et 

manent. But do you know that when your last walking up the path so subdued and qu 

; / knew something terrible must have happened 

spare 1s punctured you can vulcanize quicker and Soon I heard a gun fired in quick, successive 

easier than any other way out of the emergency shots, and then saw men scurrying toward the 


sally port. I could hear angry voices and low 
mutterings. The disturbance was caused by 


f+ . — 
| ome of the prisoners attem w to cheer and 
Simply clamp one of the little tin pans | pg er Aig esd sgt attempting to cheer and 


ind get home without ruining a casing? 


: * : “ ‘ rejoice over the death of the President, when 
Shaler Patch-&-Heat Units} over the the sentinel fired his gun and the men were tied 
46 puncture. Light the fuel. In five minutes up. . . Half-hour guns and flags at half 
take off the pan and throw it away. The mast pronounced it a day of mourning, and a 
repair is part of the tube because it ts weight hung over us for days. Every joy and 
heat-welded {VULCANIZED}. victory seemed dwarfed by this horrible act 
aa ™ Thus it was into an atmosphere heavily 
Get this HOLE OUTFII a surcharged with the bitterest hate that the 
for only $1.50 unfortunate Doctor Mudd was presently 


: 
4 a 


projected. The most illuminating account 








Slight Canada and far our a \ we have of existence at Dry Tortugas comes 
West. | j il er and 12 “a a, >> from letters written by Doctor Mudd to his 
Patch-& Heat Unit — devoted wife, letters published by his 
Ne daughter Nettie in a book now hard to get. 

a | No narrative could more tragically plumb 

° | Spamate E. me the depths of despair. The doctor felt him- 

HA VULCANIZER self innocent of any crime save that of com- 
WHiFE=__I]] mon humanity to an unknown sufferer. 

Ye Convicted largely on negro evidence, “sub- 

C. A. SHALER CO., Waupun, Wis., U. S. A. jected to cruelties almost beyond the power 
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of human endurance,”’ he found himself t] 
object of a bitterness more intense than ar 
the Civil War had ever engendered 

A very frenzy of passion inflamed th« 
public mind against him. Some victim ha 
to be found. He happened to be that 
victim. Let us, however, pass this aspect of 
the matter and note only the facts as | 
letters record them. 

Doctor Mudd arrived at Dry Tortuga 
on July 25, 1865, and was at first employed 
as a hospital orderly. He soon had severa 
opportunities to escape, but “believing it 
would show guilt, resolved to remain peace 
able and quiet.’’ Yet knowledge of how | 
farm had been devastated by revengefu 
soldiers, and how his family had been ré 
duced almost to beggary, preyed on |} 
mind. All this, and the hope of “reaching 
some point where the writ of habeas corpu 
was in force, and then surrendering t« 
the authorities so that the writ might bh: 
invoked in his behalf,’’ shook his determi 
nation to remain passive. Another thing 
he, a Southern gentleman, found himsé« 
guarded by blacks, a perfectly intolerabl 
situation. He writes: 


This place is now wholly garrisoned by neg 
troops, with the exception of white officers 
am lorded over by a set of ignorant, prejudice 
and irresponsible beings of the unbleached } 
manity, which is more than I can submit t 
this island of woe and misery 


The doctor therefore, in September— wit} 
the help of one Kelly—tried to escape. H 
was taken from the transport Thomas A 
Scott, aboard which he had hidden himself 
and was chained hand and foot ina dungeor 
over the sally port. During this excitement 
six other prisoners got away clean. Rumors 
of a jail delivery in his behalf, even of ar 
armed company being formed in New 
Orleans to capture Tortugas and liberate 
him, increased his punishment. And pres 
ently he was put at hard labor, wheeling 
sand and cleaning old bricks under a cook- 
ing sun. 


Worse Than Death 


He soon records the prevalence of bone- 
break fever, akin to yellow fever and cau 
ing intense agony. At least three-quarter 
of the inmates seem to have had it. Also 

Some 30 or 40 have made their escape, or at 
tempts to do so, since I have been here, 
there was never ar thing thought if tne 


Kelly and another man, who were bound 

chains and thrown into the dungeon with 1 
last night freed themselves from their chair 
broke out the window and let themselves d 

with their chains. They robbed the sutler 
$50, as much clothing as they needed ar 
a plenty of eatables, stole a boat and made go« 
their escape. They said the commandant wa 
fool to think he could hold them on this islar 


Next month he writes: 


Three more prisoners have escaped, taking 
hoat just from under the eyes of the guard 
open daylight and getting eight miles bef 
discovered, when it was useless to pursue 


He tells of being confined to a small dam; 
dungeon with Arnold, O’Loughlin, Spangler 
and Colonel Grenfell, made to wear heavy 
leg irons at hard labor and kept under clos¢ 
guard. In December, 1865, he was still 
irons, was compelled every day to was! 
down the six bastions, and was allowed no 
communication with other inmates. H¢: 
was locked in his wet room twelve hours out 
of every twenty-four during working days 
and all day on Sundays and holidays. A 
the exercise he was allowed was in that 
dungeon and with irons on. The air fron 
the moat was heavily impregnated wit! 
what he calls sulphuric hydrogen gas. H¢ 
suffered constant pain, his legs and ankle 
swelled and his hair began to fall out. 

My eyesight is beginning to grow very bad 
With bucket, broom and guard, I sweep a! 
sand down the bastions. This has been n 
treatment for three months coupled with bad 
diet and water, and every inconvenience. 


Surely, the Prisoner of Chillon fared 
little worse! 

The letters of 1866 speak often of how 
conscious of his innocence, he “endures t! 
severest privations for the most part p: 
tiently, and can stand anything, my deai 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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The 8-88 Brougham $1795 


Auburn is the Fastest Growing 
Automobile Company in 
America Today 


Public acceptance as reflected in 
comparative sales figures proves it. 
With a total industry increase of 
12% Auburn’s increase was 220% for 
the first seven months this year. 
Drive it, and if the car does not sell 
itself you will not be asked to buy. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


The8-88 $1695 to $2495; the6-66$1395 to $1695; the 4-44 $1145 to $1195. Freight and tax extra. 
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changing the oil in your crankcase 
regularly. Now for the first time you 
can speedily flush out your gear cases 
and repack with fresh, clean grease. 
Get the habit. Change your grease | 
regularly —regularly—regularly! | 
Lengthen the life of your car! 


You have learned the importance of | 
| 








The first 500 miles is the most important. 
Do not go beyond that mileage without 


yO changing your grease. 
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Thousands and thousands of mo- life of your car and sends it to the Now, by means of the Fry merly. Yourcaris really renewed and 
torists let their cars run one or two — scrap heap long before its time. Flusher, Flushing Oil or Kerosene — will run thousands of extra miles 
years without ever changing the Read a few of the above excerpts 8 sprayed into the differential or 


grease in the transmission or rear from Instruction Books of well other gear cases; the vacuum nozzle ee the nearest Service Station 


axle. Thus they fail to clean out the known automobile makers. Their then removes the old grease and file Owner. If he has not a Fry Flusher 


gear filings, steel chips and hardened, advice is to clean the gear cases and ings and the pressure nozzle cleans ©n hand, he undoubtedly has one of 

gritty grease that have accumulated change the grease—clean the gear the gears. New grease is then put in the way, for every wide awake Serv- 
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(Continued from Page 178 

wife, but the thought of your dependent 
position, ills and privations.”’ The 
mentions suffocating heat, millions of mos 
fleas and 
vermin that infested the whole island, and 
tells that these little visitors prevented al] 
rest by day or night. The mosquitoes, 
wot, were soon enough to take their deadly 
He writes that sixteen months of “the 
most brutal and degrading imprisonment”’ 
have done their work on him, and that he 
nearly bald, is broken down, is f 
nothing. 

We shal! presently see how this broken 
man’s spirit leaped to serve and rescue his 
fever-stricken tormentors. That narrative, 
I think, is one of the finest in the roll of 
great heroisms. 

Fragments of letters, here and there 


doctor 


juitoes, even less respectable 


(,od 


7 
toll! 


good 


7 


We have three sentries at our doo 
the hours of the night at the pi 
troying all sleep. : 
ring out the breakwater 
most intolerable stench 
ber . . We can't move 

or without being followee 
ire fed like brutes and ke 

guard. Had we 
hot, it would have been much kinder than the 
treatment we have received . We are 
treated in eve ry respect as the most feroce 

ld beasts. . We have 
without vegetables for a cor 
ind the rations are 

lifferent bread 














principally salt pork ar 

Through all narratives of Dry Tortugas, 
whether from prisoners or authorities, runs 
this undercurrent of bad rations. True, the 
soldiers used to catch great sea turtles, put 
identifying tags on their necks—each com- 
pany claiming its own catch—and keep 
them in the moat till wanted. They used 


also to collect baskets of turtle eggs at 
Loggerhead Key. A few fish were taken 


and some pigs kept. But the usual story is 
of hard fare—hard, save that the butter in 
those iceless days had to be eaten with a 
spoon. The flour was full of weevils. 


and 


Fruits 
vegetables cost a king’s ransom, with 
common cabbages selling at a dollar a head 
and other things in proportion. All this in 
a tropical climate. 

The doctor tells of being quartered on a 
dirty, wet floor, in a cell that le 
mally in every rain. He and his mates used 
often to dip up ten or a dozen buckets of 
water after a storm. They cut a hole in the 
floor, with little trenches leading to it, to 
facilitate the dipping-up process 
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Yellow Fever Breaks Out 


During the early part of "67 he was still 
under close guard ‘‘in this hell,”’ 
of how one prisoner was treated. This man 
was sick, and applied to the garrison doctor 
for treatment. It was denied and the man 
was commanded towork. When he couldn't, 
they ordered him to carry a ball and chair 
Unable to do this, he was tied up for h: 
day, then taken to a wharf with a rope 
lashed to him and heaved overboard. He 
insisted on keeping afloat, so they hitched a 


and writes 








a 








fifty-pound weight to his feet Doctor 
Mudd reports he was an old man and 
suffered from dropsy. He adds 

They could not conquer hin Re 
a prisoner, being a little unruly, was s! 
killed by a sentry ! A day of fortune 


came to him. How long shall mine be delayed 


Doctor Mudd was presently transferred 
to the carpenter shop, and soon thereafter 
a yellow-jack epidemic of extreme vi 
began to devastate the garrison. No more 
enlightening documents exist, to show the 
immeasurable progress medical science has 
made in the past sixty years, than the 
doctor’s letters. It seems almost incredible 
to us of these blithely microorganismic 
days, that only six decades ago nobody 
understood even A B C about bacilli and 
carriers. But listen: 








ence 


Another case of yellow fever. Weather ver} 
calm and warm, causing no doubt the gener 
tion of the peculiar poison which give Is¢ 
the disease. . . . 

Three more cases, fatal. To 





spread of the disease, one of the companies has 
been removed to an adjacent island, and a 
hospital erected on another One th 
Officers is not ¢ ected 1 
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them old Bird Key 
‘ ‘nm seen coffins 
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em, % a jo old crew they was 
mister. The I don't wonder the 
fort was gave had the yaller a 
there again ir t killed one man out 





last time 


‘eo’ men there was in ’88 


there was any 
I In them 
days it was what you might almost call a 
death sentence to be sent to Dry Tortugas, 


Islands of Fear 
The 


was reduced to horrible 
Despite all the s rings and in- 
dignities that had been heaped upon him, 


Doctor Mudd volunteered to serve 


But to return to the epidemic of ’67 
wretcne d color y 


straits 





as fort 
of the 
Released from chains and dun- 
geon, he plunged into weeks of day-and- 
night toil, exposing himself to every risk, 
ready to sacrifice his life with a heroism 


physician and to take full charge 


situation. 


truly sublime. Magnanimity, self-sacrifice, 
could hardly attain greater heights 
The situation is sketched in one of the 


from the officer’s wife to whom I 


already referred: 











The whole island became one immense hospi- 
ta The silence was beyond de- 
There were for drill or 
parade, and the gloom was indescribable Five 
it arce yY cover the 


~ury was 104 in the 





like 
} , in some horrible 
nare mnd ade ript 
er era red rt 
br vall ring. I could see 
. a ra breath of 
} ng brow ar er-| he 
ir tnat er ympassed the island 


Some of the were also in a 
desperate way with scurvy, in addition to 
having Nearly 200 at one 
time h many dying of it. The 
runboats were all ordered away from the 
ships dared approach the pest lential place 
even to leave mail, which was hung on a 
Key by hasty 


Doctor 


prisoners 


x 1] f * 
the vellow tever 


ad scurvy, 








its isolation became complete 


long pole at Loggerhead 
Yet with unabated zeal, 
Mudd toiled on, t 
while enemies. More hospitals were built 
till four in all were The 
principal topic of conversation became dis 
cussions as to who would be the next victim. 

Doctor Mudd’s give, in frag- 
mentary form, glimpses of horror worth) 
a Dante's pen, a Hardly 

sugh sound men were left to attend the 
stricken or bury the dead. The latter were 
not allowed to grow cold before being 
ied off to the grave. No more honor 
was shown them, either officers or men, 
“than to the remains of a dog.”’ 
buried at once to get rid of the infection. 


visitors 


trying to save his erst 


overflowing 


letters 
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The greatest fear was shown of them 
wnen as we know now they were abso- 
lutely harmless! Thousands of dollars’ 
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What Do YOU Say to 
Selling a Day for $12? 


“I wrote you for 
your offer because 
I thought I could 
make a little ‘side 
money’ during my 
vacation,’’ writes 
Shirl H. Stewart, 


Montana. 
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“T donot know yet 
what my best day’s 
profit will be (he 
had still 
to come 
wrote) but I think 
it will 
between 
$15. 


bonus 


when he 


amount fo 
$12 and 
Perhaps 1 
will do better with 


more experience.” 
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Keeps Your Hair Neat— 
‘Kich-looking and Orderly 


F your hair lacks natt iral gloss and it pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will 
lustre, or is difficult to kee p in place stay in place of its own accord. 
tis very easy to give it that rich, glo ISSY, 


, £1 


ves your hair that natural, rict 


efined and orderly ies Hiei 
2 pag 4 Orderly appearance, sOessen- | well-groomed effect, instead of leaving 
fiai to wel YTOOT val er 
gr there Fetle Gl a rl _/it stiff and artificial looking as waxy 
; ist ruba little Glostora through your pastes do. Glostora also keeps the scalp 





} or tw Ice a week,—or after soft, and the hair healthy by restoring 
ampooing, and your hair will then | the natural oils from which the hair de- 
stay. each day, Just as you comb It. rives its health, life. gloss and lustre. 
slostora softens the hair and makes is 





Try it! See how easy it is to keep your 
hair combed any style you like, whether 
brushed lightly or combed down flat. 

If you want your hair to lie down par 
ti hole smooth and tight, after apply 
ing Glostora, simply moisten your | 


‘ | rch , 1 
re Drusning It. 


All 


with water bef 
\ large bottle of Glostora costs but a 


trifle at any drug store. 
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worth of property, clothing and equipment 
went up in smoke, to destroy the supposed 
miasma. 

‘Were an enemy throwing shot and shell 
in here,”’ says the doctor, ‘no more horrible 
picture could be presented.” 

The burial parties were allowed whisky 
before and after their grim task. They 
moved quickly. In half an hour from the 
time a victim died, he was carried to a boat, 
rowed a mile to Bird Key and buried in the 
sand, after which the party came back— if 
they didn’t escape—for a round of stiff 
drinks. 

Major Stone’s wife died, and though the 
major was devoted to her, he stayed not 
even for the semblance of a funeral, but 
left at once. With him he took his only 
child, a little boy of two. The major was 
stricken on the way to Key West and died 
just as he arrived there. Terribly swift and 
deadly was the disease. Its victims were 
seized with delirium from the beginning, 
and many perished the same day. 

Despite all horrors, Doctor Mudd re- 
mained constantly on duty, working every 
night until twelve o’clock or even later. At 
one time all the officers were dying or sick. 
Only ten soldiers out of the whole garrison 
answered roll call. 

Doctor Mudd had complete liberty of 
the fortress. Guard duty was suspended. 
Escape became easy. But the doctor put 
away all thoughts of personal gain. As he 
says in one letter: 

I have resigned myself to the fates, and shall 
no longer act upon my own impulse. By the 
hand of Providence my fetters have been 
broken, but I run not, preferring the fate of 
those around me, and to le ond what rab in my 
power to bre aking down the burning fever roan 
giving encouragement to the death-stricker 


A Petition for a Pardon 


In October, 1867, he himself took the 
fever and narrowly escaped death. Partly 
recovered, he once more resumed such 
duties as he could. He even found strength 
to write a treatise on yellow fever—illumi- 
nating in its utter ignorance. The blind 
gropings of even the best-educated men, so 
short a time ago as 1867, are worth atten- 
tion. The treatise says: 

The first case occurred in Company K, in 
mediately over the unfinished moat, which at 
low tide gave rise to offensive odors, and t¢ 
which the surgeon attributed the fever The 

le 
3) 





company was removed and the_ porthol 
ordered to be closed, to prevent the deadly 
miasma from entering. [Not one idea in the 
world about mosquito netting!] Being at th 
time a member of the carpenter shop, I aided in 
barricading against the unseen foe. 

The germs or cause spread by continuity of 
matter and not by the disease. The fever 
followed along rows of beds and passed through 
a boarded partition, the planks of which were 
loosely nailed. One man generally wore a 
heavy cloak, and the poison was carried by the 
ferment set up in the cloak, or mechanically, by 
adhering formites. 

Perhaps sixty: years from now may the 
world not likewise smile at our 1926 false 
reasonings from ignorant premises about 
infantile paralysis, cancer, and the like? 

One morning a small rain cloud 
with a heavy wind, which blew direct]; 
the hospital toward Con pany M. That night 
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A Broken Man Returns 
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This is the Farmer’s own an- 
swer to the question: “Does 
the farmer need any more 
credit?”—Read the leading 
editorial in the October 


Country Gentleman 


Does the Tariff Help 
or Hamper Agriculture? 


E. V. Wilcox has figured exactly What the 
Tariff Does for the Farmer—in the October 
Country Gentleman. 


What is a Farm Town— 
and Why? 


Thousands of towns over the country are 
service stations for farm people. J. H. Kolb 
tells what the farmer buys—in the October 
Country Gentleman. 


There are 117 items in the Table of Contents of 
the October Country Gentleman—a complete 
monthly magazine for the whole farm family. 
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Gulbransen ( ompany 143 Tork Company 161 
: Pung-Sol Lamp Works In 158 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 101 Twinplex Sales Co 8] 
or oe a a . Unive rsal Pictur B.. 60 
Hookless Fastener Company 07 U.S. Gutta Percha Paint ( 151 
Hotel El Verano 142 Vacuum Oil Company 36 
Hupp Motor Car Corp 57. ‘Valentine & Company 54 
—_ ‘- : Van Ess Laboratories 173 
mas ante Ee o. Ine - Vesta Battery Corporation 155 
nyeerse atcn O., Inc, bY 
; _. Wadsworth Watch Case Co., The 171 
Jennison Wright Company, Tle 157 Waltham Art Publishers 146 
Johns-Manville In 83 Waterloo Register Co 182 
Kroehler Mfg. Co 120.121 Watkins Company, The R. | 182 
Wesley & Co., Edward 139 
LaSalle Extension University 161. Western Clock Co 1 
Log Cabin Products Company, Th« 124 Western Co 132 
Louisville & Nashville R. R 186 Wheeler, Osgood ( ompat 110 
Mansfield, J. I 182 Willard Battery, Th 76,77 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., The gq Wright & Co., Inc., E. 1 172 
Marmon Motor Car Company 45 Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.. The 141 
Marvel Equipment Company 180 Yawman & Erbe Mig. Co 181 





While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility 
of an occasional change or OMISSION in the Preparation of this index 
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Mother, the store 
is coming up the street 


STORES on wheels. Druggists selling CS 
sporting goods. Tobacconists selling 
toilet articles. Furnace dealers han- 
dling oil burners. 

Symbols all—symbols of gigantic 
adjustments in American life, adjust- 
ments which affect business, big 


and little, everywhere. The fight 





for the consumer’s dollar grows 
keener and keener. Competition 1s 
no longer a private fight—everybody’s 
mixing in. 

How will the new competition— : 
between materials, between entire 
industries—touch your business? 

How will a dozen other new de- 


velopments in business practice 


Commerce. Men in commanding 
positions in business, men in posi- 
tions of responsibility at the seat 
of government, write for NATION'S 
BUSINESS. They write frankly, 
clearly, out of their knowledge of 
nationally important events and 


developments. 


To such authority NATION'S 
BUSINESS adds vivid interest. Spar- 
kling editorial comment, timely illus- 
tration, clean-cut English, make 
NATION’S BUSINESS as interesting 
as business itself is to business men. 
No wonder NATION’S BUSINESS has 
nearly a quarter of a million readers. 


No wonder it is so widely quoted, 


affect you? Where can you get the interpretation of praised, censured—and read from cover to cover. 
the business facts you read in the newspapers ? Your check for $7.50 will bring you NATION'S BUSINESS 

NATION'S BUSINESS explains the outside forces which for a full three-year term and a complimentary copy of 
bear vitally upon your business. It provides the perspec- “The New Competition,” an attractively printed little 
tive you need to conduct your business in relation book which has aroused international comment. 


to these far-flung influences that 


c 


And it boasts a unique 


govern a// business. Or if you want to get the flavor of NATION’S BUSINESS 


before you subscribe, send 


authority. It is the voice of lOc for a copy of “The 
° lew : titt dd A a 
the largest business organi- New Competition.” Ad 
zation in the world — the dress: Dept. H, NATION'S 
USINE . S 
te Hv, — — 
asa 


United States Chamber of 











— 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Continued from Page 28 


O , ’ ”% ot “ore . wer ; epcidont 
“ How many ? Forty- even, she said, Kr half were made Vice Preside . 
OU ho ) V ec And gloomily looked at me. {nd half were up in Heaven, 
ention time would f nd us still 


Cor 


** And where are they? I pray you tell,”’ The same old Forty-"leven!” 
e i 1 t a She answered, *‘ Albany Katharine Daytor 
* Iwells I ] 


Holds one. Another awe ESE 
~that great prosperous section of our Nation which The broad Pacific Sea. By Their Fruits 
holds such splendid opportunities for the ambitious 

























man or woman who is seeking a place to live and to “ There's Underwood in Alabam, Townes Aenean sccm shig sencet 
prosper—a place where good climate, good schools, 9 ane Fomarone af O. 7 mp te agen ~peote aang nae Reeth 
é ade ae a apae ai. *¢ : There's Ritchie from My Maryland, a drink with the resident English manag 
good roads and low living cost make home-life attrac- Aud Reed—the ent from Mo. of his American company. He had gone 
tive—a place where competition is less keen, there is out for three years and after a month’s sta 
more to be done and the future is brighter. “There's Harrison and Glass and Young was in the worst throes of homesickr 

See the South, and you will see not only great nat- Ap tier api dap en The manager kidded him by asking wt 
ural beauty and points of historic and tourist interest, And hundreds mor aber — he would give to be back in New Yor 
but you will realize the advantages of building your ee ee ee eee eee 
future in a section in which hundreds of new indus- She stopped and, moaning, pressed her hand eget wt" 
tries have located—where there is plentiful and eco- As to an aching head. ee ee 
nomical power—where dairy farming, fruit growing, “But most of those,” I comforted, Married Life of the Sleeping Beauty 
poultry raising, truck gardening, and all kinds of “* Politie'ly are dead! sae or 
agriculture are producing substantial revenues for ay nee Veer ae aa 4 qa Ape caabas 
prosperous and happy families. or by wg? aah vated = piel adtticoghe , 

This Railroad offers no land for sale and cannot un- The little maiden shook with sobs, And his he 
dertake to find employment for the readers of this pub- And muttered “ Forty-‘leven! ¥ 
lication, but it will, without charge, give full particulars is A ‘ ‘Mo 2 
about any section, rural or urban, shown on the map hi aaron Sow't new Democrat Si ee i 
below. Address R. D. Pusey, Gen. Pass. Agt., Room 300, ier lea gia ge Vin meant 
L. & N. R. R., Ninth & Broadway, Louisville, Ky. W iciaiheeet Macs tials Di 
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Trend of 
Anthracite Coal 


MALING | | | =e : Prices at the Mine 
| 4 j i I only At ad. F 
Li not cut from trees f 


saves % your fuel money 


Horchcoscursy forsee’ Yet it adds little or nothing to building —_ \\*b Cclores 





ta! 





fuel each year? the ceilings or roof of 1 
Careful tests by heatingengineers — COSLS. Celotex will also keep your home smiles, less exper 
w that from 25° to 35°; of a ; . plant and smaller ra 
ace heat is needlessly wasted warmer in Winter...cooler in Summer. _ ‘<P ¥ou comfortable. Yea 
igh solid walls and roofs. year it will save from <> 


ania: tanita wie Gein. Now available for homes new or old. 


isonry and other usual wall and N' W COMFORT / jo 
f materials, when used alone, offer houses already built, a big 


little resistance to the passage of heat and cold. ‘$e SLI ; nothing extra. Another reason measure of this comfort and economy ng s 
This great waste of fuel can now be stopped! A tor the tremendous success of Celotex is that, cured by lining att ind basement th ¢ ’ 
\n amazing heat-stopping lumber ts ay ; rainary ition, It is not an extra item Phat helps a lot a 
very home, new or old. re Dt There a ils o of . 
This amazing lumber is Celotex. It 1s not cut t replaces wood lumber as sheathing (see th Celotex is the i 
m trees, but manufactured from the long, tough llustra S), ¢ ates building paper. Celatex leling 
ibres of cane. It is enduring ... scientifically builds a more rigid wall than wood, because of the Look Ahead! Now that Celotex has n 
terilized and waterproofed. Celotex is stronger great bra It practical. heat-leaking hous 
1 walls than wood lumber and many t t adds t fw I h 
insulation. Wind and moisture can not per or stucco exteriors N l : becoming t 
trate it. It quiets noise. Under plaster, replacing lath, Celotex costs a 
In addition to saving vou money, Celotex brings few cents more per yard at first, but is a grea Ask 
mfort and health protection that n not be economy. It means less upkeep expense beca t i t 4 | 
? easured in dollars and cents. | O! te I] k ep of no la h I irks ~. . fewer crac ks. iin \ ts use, \ I De 
ur house warm, free from draught \ k ab he $200.00 
\ . \ 


umpness in Winter . . . refreshingly « 


Summer long. 





\ cy f spk ml 
- ! y) rHE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLIN 
Pee NN ae coe 


; vi New O 
a ee | 


, INSULATING LUMBER | B: Pei ine 


No wonder people evervwhere hav 





accepted it. That more than 90,000 hav 





short vears. © I ( 


built with Celotex in fiv: 


Free Building Book 


Send tl UD 





NM ¢ 4 ( | 








| 
| 
FOR OLD HOUSES | Vam 
| 
| 
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“Tough as a Rhino’ 


P-UP! And popularity for some things endures. The 

pon ing popularity of Cupples Cords rests on a sound found- 

ation. The achievements of 75 years of Cupples merchandising experi- 
ence and years of tire building progress unite to form the background 
of the Cupples Cord. It’s a quality product—efficiently produced 
and distributed. Built with a side wall that smooths the roughest 
road with easy flexing, the Cupples Diamond Jubilee Balloon has 
a broad, black tread compounded to a standard of toughness that 
has no superior on any road today—at any price. It’s the Cupples 
combination of ordinary price and extraordinary quality that will 
keep up the rapid pace by which the Rhino's popularity has grown. 
For Comfort — Safety — Good Looks and Wear, make your 
next tire a Cupples Cord. Its toughness means value. 


CUPPLES COMPANY - SAINT LOUIS \ 
A National Institution Since 1851 P 


Supplementing the Cupples Balloon, 
Truck, Bus, and High Pressure 
Passenger Car Models, the Exton 
competitive line of tires and tubes, 
made and warranted by Cupples, 
offers standard performance at a 
popular price. 


s / \ 


MRP TIRES TUBES RRR 
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Or some USCS 
youll find Bon Ami Powder 
even handier than Bon Ami C ake 


\s far back as I can remember, Bon Ami and tin ware—you'll find do: 
been used in our family for any Bon Ami Powder. 

leaning and polishing tasks. Then, But the handy Bon Ami Ca/ 

y grocer persuaded me to buy a favorite for cleaning windows and 


Cake or Powder verse sah wae “A | 
can of Bon Ami Powder along with the Cake. ang for hose chines ¢ 


that need just 


r of ¢ 


most housewives use both ) 
S would expect, the Powder or two with a damp cloth to mak 


non-scratching and as thor bright and shining 
lly more con Powder and Cake have exact 
ingredients —neither 
kither form blots 
nd grime without 
! akes the han is I 
save vourselt 
Bon Am: Cak 


OMPANY, NEW YORK 





California Oranges— 
Richest Juice 
Finest Flavor 


‘“l’m a Better Man 


Since Beginning Every Day With Orange Juice. I Feel 
Better, Think Better, Work Better. It Seems to be Just 
What I Need—Maybe Your Need Too.” 


“Orange juice does more than merely stimu- 
late the appetite. 

“Tt aids in the retention of the calcium, mag- 
nesium, phosphorus and nitrogen that your diet 
of other food supplies. Scientists have proved 
that. 

“Thus orange juice, delicious in itself, active- 
ly increases the efficiency of other foods as well. 

“I always order California Orange Juice be- 


péa 


cause chemists say that it is rich in the soluble 
solids that make oranges both healthful and 
attractive. 


“The deep, rich color of the California juice 
is said to be an indication of this. 


“T know, at any rate, that I’m a better man 
since I formed the orange habit, and California 
Orange Juice is now a daily breakfast rule with 


me.” 


Uniformly Good 


California Sunki Sl Ora nges 





juice drinks. 





Look for This Machine 


It is being distributed by the grow- orange and lemon juice drinks made 
ers of Sunkist oranges and lemons to to your order from fresh oranges and 
hotels, lemons. Watch for this machine—it is 
clubs, and soda fountains to more your visible assurance of purity. 
quickly and conveniently make for you 
pure, wholesome orange and lemon — our unusual cost-price proposition on 


enable cafeterias, restaurants, 


The dealers using the Sunkist (Elec- 
tric) Fruit Juice Extractor serve real sired. State line of business. 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Dept. 110, Los Angeles, California 


To Fountain Owners: Learn about 


this quick, efficient machine. Write us 
for complete information. Terms if de- 











